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IMPOSING  CROSS-SECnON 

You  sell  with  greater  economy  and  Paying  from  $1  to  $1.25  each  for  gathered  together — an  imposing  cross- 

effertivenes.s  when  you  address  people  admission,  they  enjoyed  the  thrills  of  section  of  Chicago’s  population, 

thru  the  medium  to  which  they  are  the  world’s  most  spectacular  mass  Second,  it  reveals  the  relationship 

jjiTustonied  to  respond.  music  event  while  making  an  impor-  existing  between  the  people  of  Chicago 

1  For  the  eighteenth  consecutive  tant  contribution  to  charity  benefit-  and  the  Chicago  Tribune — a  close,  per- 

Minuner,  more  than  95,000  Chicago  ing  the  underprivileged  of  all  races  sonal  relationship  growing  out  of  more 

Tribune  readers  on  August  16th  ac-  and  creeds.  than  100  years  of  all-out,  uncompro- 

cepted  this  newspaper’s  invitation  to  This  outpouring  of  families  points  up  mising  service  to  the  community  and 

join  in  an  evening  of  song  under  two  major  factors  which  are  basic  to  the  nation. 

the  stars.  the  greater  returns  enjoyed  by  adver-  To  sell  more  today — and  to  build 

Again,  as  they  have  each  year  since  tisers  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  soundly  for  the  future — build  your  Chi- 

1930,  they  filled  Chicago’s  huge  lake  First,  it  makes  plain  the  full-corn-  cago  advertising  program  around  the 

hoot  stadium  with  the  friendly  family  munity  dimensions  of  the  Tribune  an-  newspaper  more  people  read  and  want 

gathering  known  as  the  Chicagoland  dience.  P’roin  every  neighborhood  and  — the  Tribune.  Rates  per  line  per 

Music  Festival,  sponsored  by  the  Chi-  suburb,  from  all  income  groups,  young  100,000  circulation  are  among  the  low- 

cago  Tribune.  and  old,  men,  women  and  children  est  in  America. 
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This  crowd  of  more  than  9S,IH)0  persons  at  the  Chicaguland  Music  Festival  on  August  16, 1947  pushed  to  more  than  1,700,000  the  total  attendance 
at  the  series  of  mass  music  events  held  annually  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  since  1930. 
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NEW, 


i^ewspap*'*' 


A  HEARST 


THl^  1^ 

★  Serviced  by  more  trucks  than  the  total  truck  registrations  in  33 
States,  New  York  City  is  the  world's  trucking  center.  Over  120,000 
motor  mammoths  and  midgets  haul  a  fascinating  variety  of  car* 
goes  into,  through  and  out  of  the  city's  streets.  More  than  one 
billion  quarts  of  New  York's  milk,  nine  million  pounds  of  butter 
and  95%  of  all  warehouse  steel  were  moved  by  truck  in  1946. 


You  nood  nowspopors  to  soli  New  York 


LOSS  Pantries  Inventoried;  Findings  Reported 
In  New  Washington  Post  1947  Brand  Survey 


The  second  Brand  Survey  of  The  Washington 
Post  has  just  been  published.  It  gives  an  inventory 
of  the  pantries  in  1,053  Washington  homes,  carefully 
selected  by  the  most  approved  research  techniques 
to  give  an  accurate  cross  section  of  homes  in  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  area. 

An  eleven-page  questionnaire  covered  59  grocery 
products,  9  cosmetics  and  dentifrices,  home  baking, 
and  cigarettes.  The  96-page  report  gives  details  on 
each  product:  by  income  groups,  size  of  family  and 
child  status.  It  also  gives  information  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  brands,  showing  how  many  and  what  per  cent 
of  all  homes  used  each  particular  brand,  in  how 
many  instances  it  was  on  the  shelf  and  in  how  many 


usage  was  claimed  although  the  product  was  not 
in  the  pantry,  and  an  analysis  by  economic  groups. 
The. report  also  describes  the  sampling  method  used. 

This  brand  survey  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  gives  a 
reliable  picture  of  purchasing  habits  of  housewives 
in  the  city  which  leads  America  in  per  capita  food 
store  sales.  The  Washington  Post’s  interest  in 
grocery  product  sales  is  apparent:  The  Post  is  first 
among  all  U.  S.  major  market  newspapers  in  retail 
grocery  advertising. 

Copies  of  this  survey  are  available  from  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  from  its  advertising  representatives. 
Distribution  is  limited  to  executives  in  the  grocery 
and  cosmetic  industries  and  their  advertising  agents. 


he 
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I've  brought  ten  quarts  of  tuition,  Mr.  Gianopli" 


Mr,  Gianopli?  He  was  the  school¬ 
master  in  St.  Augustine,  F'la.,  in 
1811.  America’s  oldest  w’oodcn  school- 
house  in  wliich  he  taught  is  still  there. 
And  among  his  records  is  a  receipt 
which  shows  he  accepted  milk  for 
tuition  from  pupil  U  illiam  Lawrence. 

Nobody  knows  whether  Mr.  Gia¬ 
nopli  felt  well  paid.  But  he  probably 
didn’t  realize  how  much  nutritional 
wealth  he  got  in  the  milk. 

Folks  have  come  a  long  way  since 
then  in  their  knowledge  of  what’s 
good  to  eat — and  why.  T(xlay  we’d 
much  rather  have  our  school  children 
drink  the  milk  as  part  of  a  good 
noonday  lunch  than  barter  it  fur 
their  education! 


Here  at  National  Dairy,  we’re 
deeply  interested  in  nutrition  prog¬ 
ress  because  we  help  supply  a  lot  of 
the  milk  and  milk  pnxhicts  like  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream  people  in 
the  U.  S.  eat  every  day.  And  our  own 
laboratories  have  contributed  to  that 
progress.  They’ve  improved  on  the 
processing  and  keeping  qualities  of 
many  fou<is.  And  they’ve  found  ways 
to  give  well-known  fixHls  new  variety, 
make  them  more  tasty  and  more  use¬ 
ful  in  every-day  meals. 

A  fuller  understanding  of  milk, 
nature's  most  nearly  perfect  food,  is 
one  big  reason  why  Americans  are 
better  fed  than  people  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

ED 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and 
better  understanding  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  as  human  food  .  .  .  as  a  base  for 
the  development  of  netv  products 
and  materials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  totvns  and  cities 
of  America. 


Tk9s»  brands  assura  you  of  hightst  qualify 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PIODUCTS  COlPORATION 
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ALL  BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL 


piftilw  .in? 


There's  a  good  market  for  automobiles,  tires,  gas  and  oil  in  Wisconsin  because  in  this 
great  state  83.7%  of  all  its  rural  highways  are  hard  surfaced.  A  larger  percentage  of 
Wisconsin's  roads  are  paved  than  in  all  but  four  states  in  the  Union.  That  means  easier 
travel,  smoother  travel,  more  travel. 

Wisconsin's  982,849*  motor  vehicles  (of  which  807,810  are  passenger  cars)  travel  its 
total  of  84,374  miles  of  highways,  70,663  surfaced,  along  with  thousands  of  cars  and 
trucks  from  all  over  the  nation — adding  to  the  market  for  automobiles,  accessories, 
gas  and  oil. 

Yes  .  .  .  Wisconsin  has  70,663  miles  of  surfaced  highways  . . . 


Count  the  newspapers  in  Wisconsin  and  you'll  discover  39  evening  papers  but  only  one 
BIG  morning  newspaper — the  I  10-year-old  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

This  is  the  newspaper  that  reaches  out  into  the  state  from  its  strategic  position  m 
Milwaukee,  to  be  bought  (at  a  premium  price)  and  read  by  nearly  l5O,0OO  daily  and 
more  than  270,000  Sunday  reader  families. 

In  this  great  throng  of  readers  you'll  find  thousands  who  can,  and  will  buy  your  product 
or  service.  Isn't  it  smart  business  to  enlist  this  BIG  morning  newspaper  to  help  make  a 
name  for  your  products  in  Wisconsin? 

•Motor  Vehicle  ReEistratlons.  Year  1941, 
State  Capitol,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


HOW  TO  REACH 
INFLUENTIAL  PEOPLE 
IN  WISCONSIN 


A  new  data  folder  prepared 
by  the  Mi  Iwaukee  Sentinel 
shows  how  36  Wisconsin  maior 
markets  are  influenced  by  the 
state's  only  BIG  morning  news¬ 
paper.  Would  you  like  a  copy? 
Write  or  call  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  or  any  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt  office. 
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E? 


An  important  story  breaks . . . 


an  edition  closes  within  the  hour  . . . 


but  more  facts  are  needed . . . 


a  rush-call  to  the  morgue . . . 


and  there,  in  many  newspapers, 


the  quick-paced  mechanism  of  newsgathering  slows  down. 

You  know,  in  publishing  a  newspaper— any  newspaper  .  .  .  the  news  M 

staff  must  have  facts  and  accurate  information  readily  accessible. 

Today,  The  New  York  Times  Index  is  being  used  to  supplement  the  clipping  ( 
files  and  nrargues  of  newspapers  all  over  the  country.  Editors,  reporters 
and  newspaper  librarians  are  saving  themselves  hours  of  tedious  research  \ 
by  referring  to  The  New  York  Times  Index  whenever  the  question  ^ 

is  one  of  current  news  information _ by  using  The  New  York  Times 

Index  as  a  reference  source  of  all  news  events— national  and  world-wide 

Newsmen  who  use  The  New  York  Times  Index  .  .  .  swear  by  itl 
The  New  York  Times  Index  can  make  your  job  easier  tool 
Write  today  for  full  information. 


*  A  book  of  independent  research  value,  uncovering  hard-to-find 
facts  without  reference  to  news  files. 

*  A  one-volume  morgue  of  news  published  in  The  New  York  Times. 

*  Your  guide  *o  general,  national  and  internatiohal  news 
in  all  newspapers. 

Available  in  monthly  issues  or  yearly  cumulative  volume. 

12  Monthly  Issues .  $20.00 

Annual  Volume  .  $26.00 

Monthly  &  Annual .  $35.00 


229  West  43rd  Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Hartley  Says  ITU  Policy  Violates  Law 

"  ....  L.-  _ twill  ha  *r!ftnditions 


.  ,  J  WASHINGTON— Publishers  and  typographical  unions  alike  wiU  be 

Randolph  Mad©  Czar  "answerable"  to  the  congressional  committee  policing  operation 

1  j  ftl  the  Taft-Hartlev  Law  if  they  work  collusively  to  evade  its  terms 

By  Cleveland  Action  Jy  agreeing  to  thJ  ITU  "no-contract"  policy.  Rep.  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Ir„ 

„  lerry  Walker  «'  ““  “ 

WSVAM  WTTTF  has  been  im-  'Hartley  protested  the  Senate  had  drawn  from  the  law  the  teeth 
one-man  HULE  necessa^  for  full-fledged  compliance  but  he  was  confadent,  he  said. 

Stores  by  the  “most  that  the  ITU  stand  presents  a  violation  clearly  within  the  contro  o 
Erratic  labor  ueloe  In  the  »  ™.un.__ 

‘From  now  on.  publishers  of  ^^ich  the  ITU  has  demanded  that  its  "conditions 
Jasi  of  the  nation’s  newspapers  substitution  for  contracts  and  it  is  his  personal  view  ‘t*®*  >®‘“‘ 

-Tnd  book  and  magazine  pub-  co„,„it,ee  will  agree  with  his  interpretation  and  impose  whatever 
jshers  as  well — will  be  aanciions  the  statute  permits. 

to  the  dictates  of  Woc^ruff  Ran-  H„tieY  went  farther  to  say  many  of  the  contract  agreements  in 


to  the  dictates  of  Hartley  went  farther  to  say  many  of  the  contract  agreements  in  « i  .  ‘foremen,’ 

dolph,  president  oMntemational  business  other  than  printing  and  publishing  which  were  .P^^-j^achinists,’  ‘extras’ 

TypographiMl  F"ucv’^  adopted  rushed  through  before  last  Friday's  effective  date  or  ‘substitutes  are  used  herein 

ternu  of  Clevefa^  would  be  found  by  the  joint  committee  to  be  inoperative  under  the  be 

by  the  convention  at  cieveian  applicable  only  to  members  of 

last  week.  delegates  The  joint  committee  to  which  he  referred  is  advisory  to  the  Na-  international  ’Typographical 

as  puzzled  olerthe  tional  Labor  Relations  Board  but  its  findings  and  reconimendafions  and  of  ... .  Union  No . 

Seal  application  of  that  no-  are  expected  to  be  the  basis  for  amendments  to  ‘he  law  and  for  Foreman  Must  Be  Member 

?5ntract  policy  as  many  pub-  interpretations  when  Congress  meets  ITU  or  o'ther  unions,  “Members  will  work  only  un- 

lishers  are.  but  the  consensus  of  "n  ,he  application  of  the  measure  to  either  the  I-fU  or  other  unio  ,  direction  and  supervision 

the  printers  was;  “Well  let  management  or  labor — or  both  works  out  ‘®  P  Hart  of  a  foreman  of  the  composing 

Randolph  handle  it.”  Even  the  ^vorse  than  the  malady,  the  expedient  lies  with  Congress,  nart-  ^  member  and  who 


mntract  policy  as  many  pub-  interpretations  when  Congress  meets  again  in  January.  . 

tehers  are,  but  the  consensus  of  "n  the  application  of  the  measure  to  either  the  ITU  or  other 
the  printers  was;  “We’ll  let  management  or  labor — or  both  works  out  ®  f.^Hart 

Randolph  handle  it.”  Even  the  ^vorse  than  the  malady,  the  expedient  lies  with  Congress,  Hart 
few  who  took  a  walk  off  the  gaid.  ,  «  i  u 

convention  floor  before  the  ..j  convinced,  however,  that  every  basic  right  of  labor  is  pro- 

jtanding  vote  made  adoption  of  *  ._d  juU  by  the  Act.  It  guarantees  labor's  right  to  join  a  union, 

the  policy  appear  the  right  to  organize  and  the  privilege  to  strike. 

,a„.„  E,ao,c.n.... 

Rebellious  locals  are  confront-  ,  «  tj„m,i  Labor  Relations  Board  now,  or  by  Congress  a  few 

ed  with  this  achievement  by  ^Y  ‘n®  .. 

Randolph  at  Cleveland;  months  hence. _ 

1  ITU  policy  decrees  that  as  - - - - 

long  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  .  ,  ^  ^be  convention.  Unless  the  union  acts  unde 

remains  on  the  books,  in  its  a-t  thev  studii  the  five  acts  the  guidance  of  Randolph  at  a] 


aphical  unions  alike  will  be  Standard  ‘ConditionS 

committee  policing  operation  „  •  rioepd  ShoO 

ollusively  to  evade  its  terms  HeqUlT©  UlOSeO  OllOp 

licy.  Rep.  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Ir„  j^intENANCE  of  the  closed 
k  m  a  statement  to  Editor  &  subject  to  laws  of  the  In- 

»  inw  the  teeth  ternational 'Typograph^al  Uni^, 

■awn  from  the  law  the  teeth  specifically  provided  in  the 
lut  he  was  confadent,  he  said,  g^gjjdard  form  of  “Conditions  of 
,  clearly  within  the  control  of  Employment”  designed  for  use 

by  local  typographical  unions 
paper  reports  of  situations  in  under  the  no-contract  policy, 
"conditions"  be  followed  in  just  before  the  signatory  of 
personal  view  that  the  joint  secretary-treasurer  of  the  local 
rtotion  and  impose  whatever  union  and  president  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  comes  this  clause. 

,f  the  contract  agreements  in  “Where  the  words  .’jou^ey; 
and  publLMn,  which  were 

BccUyc  dale  el  the  new  law  are  need  herein 

e  to  be  inoperative  under  the  refer  only  to  and  be 

e  .  j  •  .  .1.-  Tu„  applicable  only  to  members  of 

ferred  is  advisory  to  the  Na-  International  Typographical 

indings  and  recommendations  Union  and  of  ... .  Union  No . 

endments  to  the  law  and  for  Foreman  Must  Be  Member 

eTer“ the  I^U^or  other  unions  SupTrvis“o^^ 

if  if.-;  i,i.h'“Sr.JiL,-“i?a... 

.  .  .  a  1  1  u  ■„  as  foreman,  shall  have  full  and 

ry  basic  right  of  labor  is  pro-  complete  control  over  the  hiring 
IS  labor's  right  to  join  a  union,  discharge  of  members  doing 

e  to  strike.  any  work  in  said  composing 

nd.  Fundamental  weaknesses  room. 

me  Congress  will  insist  upon  “The  composing  room  shall  be 
id  labor.  operated  under  the  laws  of 

employers  and  employes  at-  the  International  Typographical 

luiesence,  to  ignore  the  stated  Union  and  of  -  Union  NO. 

immediate  correctives— either  ••••”,  ,,,  t  iminns 

,d  „,w.  o,  b,  C.«„c»  a  lew  Vo  aubml?  ^'^^^ 

posed  “Conditions  in  triplicate 

— - - - -  to  the  President  of  ITTJ  for  ap-- 

Unless  the  union  acts  under  proval  as  ^ 


long  as  the  rati-naniey  ^  ^be  convention,  unless  tne  union  acu»  -ttemnt  is 

remains  on  the  books,  in  its  ^bey  studied  the  five  acts  the  guidance  of  Randolph  at  all  law^  or  nlace^em 

present  form,  some  80.000  union  sequence  The  measures  times,  it  risks  the  loss  of  ITU  made  to  enforce^ or  place  them 

printers  and  mailers  will  work  _j.g  called  up  for  action  by  support  in  the  event  of  trouble,  in  effect  loca  Y- 
only  under  unilateral  “Condi-  Randolph  at  three  different  ses-  Few  locals  are  in  position  to  ‘In  Nowise  a  Contract 

tions  of  Employment,”  as  ap-  and  out  of  any  related  conduct  a  battle  against  bmn  the  standard  form  per- 

nrnvAH  hv  the  Executive  Coun- the  emnlover  and  the  liU,  i___i  ,,ninne  tn  write  in 


Vi - -  sions,  ana  OUX  01  any  »  -  -o--  vrimc  me  — ---  *--- 

proved  by  the  Executive  Coun-  the  employer  and  the  j^its  local  unions  to  write  in 

cil.  ^  .  Voting  on  the  expulsion  which  has  a  defense  fund  ex-  provisions  for  wages, 

2.  This  policy  becomes  part  of  amendment  came  the  first  day,  ceeding  $1,000,000.  H^ort  to  holidays,  vacations,  sick 

the  union’s  General  Laws  on  u  any  policy  had  been  de-  court  action,  over  the  heads  01  tjgneflts,  severance  pay  and 
Jan.  1,  1948,  without  referen-  „  ^  Action  to  make  the  pol-  the  Executive  Council,  probably  contained  in 

A  $4  ts  in  rllil  u  V  •  ....  ^  _ V  T 1  vmvvigwl  1  aTA  PYmil-  -z.i _ 


Few  locals  are  in  position  to  'In  Nowise  a  Contract' 

conduct  a  battle  against  While  the  standard  form  per- 

the  employer  and  the  ITU,  unions  to  write  in 

which  has  a  defense  fund  ex-  own  provisions  for  wages, 

ceeding  $1,000,000.  Hteort  to  holidays,  vacations,  sick 

court  action,  over  the  heads  01  vgo-ct-.  severance  pay  and 


the  union’s  General  Laws  on  before  any  policy  had  been  de-  court  action,  over  the  heads  01  severance  pay  and 

Jan.  1,  1948,  without  referen-  Action  to  make  the  pol-  the  Executive  Council,  probably  contained  in 

dum.  Meanwhile  it  is  in  full  ^jjg  General  Laws  would  bring  immediate  expui-  contracts  or  otherwise  arrived 

effect  by  decree  of  Randolph.  asked  by  Randolph  after  sion.  .  ,  .  _  at,  it  requires  adherence  to  the 


enect  ny  decree  or  xvanuoipu.  asked  by  Randolph  alter  sion.  .  ^  a  au  at  it  requires  adherence  to  me 

3.  Local  unions  are  forbidden  ,  ,  overwhelming  sup-  Voices  were  raised  at  the  con-  following  general  statement; 

to  sign  a  contract,  “unless  such  statement.  He  vention  against  encroachment  schedule  of  the  Condi- 

contract  is  in  accordance  with  ^^jg^gd  the  final  coup  by  read-  upon  local  autonomy— a  trend  Employment,  as  herein- 

Intemational  law  and  poli^  policy  statement  as  a  which  has  grown  in  the  years  stated,  is  in  nowise  a  con- 

and  approved  as  such  by  the  substitute  for  a  proposition  of  Randolph’s  presidency— out  jt  an  offer  susceptible 

International  President.”  which  had  been  given  no  atten-  not  in  connection  with  the  no-  acceptance  by  an  employer 

4.  A  local  union  or  a  member  ^  ^bat  time.  It  would  contract  policy.  It  canM  up  dur-  manner  to  infer  that 

refusing  to  accept  and  observe  ^ave  barred  locals  from  signing  ing  appeals  from  Exwutiye  ^^gre  has  been  any  meeting  of 
a  decision  or  action  of  the  Ex-  ggntracts  which  “shall  be  sub-  Council  decisions  against  both  ^^g  minds  in  collective  bargain- 
ecutive  Council  is  subject  to  >  .  .  j  action  by  any  court  members  and  locals.  In  no  attain  the  results  herein- 

summarv  exnulsion  by  the  _  iva.*!  the  Council  over-  _,f„_  enipiv  bv  the 


summary  expulsion  by  the 
Council. 

5.  The  Executive  Council  may 
summarily  expel  a  member 
charged  with  “deliberate  rat¬ 
ting,’’  without  trial.  In  union 
terminology,  ratting  is  working 
in  a  non-union  shop  without  per¬ 
mission. 


or  agency  of  government.” 


The  authority  verted  in  Ran-  ruled.  ■  j  „„  union, 

icil  niay  ^olph  and  the  Executive  Coun-  To  delegates  who  raised  Ques-  ..^bis  policy  of  prescribing 

member  cii_which,  in  effect,  is  Ran-  tioiw  as  to  legal  aspects  of  the  - hv 


policy,  eiuiei  upcmjr  u*  ^^^A  of  the  union  ai 

Signing  of  any  agreement,  or  the  pri^ncipal  vidual  members, 

even  posting  of  conditions  which  ers  and  union  lawyers.  It  had  ^  ^  ^ 


even  pO.Slin|S  OI  cuimiiiwua  - -  ap,  a.  _ _ _  w 

Local  Autonomy  Reduced  are  not  approved  by  Randolph,  the  full  blessing,  he  said,  of  the  3^^  posted  with  the 

Some  delegates  admitted  they  might  cost  the  local  ite  charter  general  cou^l  of  both  ITU  and  3^^  support  of  ITU.) 

lidn;,  realize  »„.uah  ot  their  all  membara  hair  hvah.  W)”"  IConHnarf  a«  pan.  501 


(Next  is  a  clause  stating  the 


uiani  realize  so  muen  or  xneir  auu  aii  lus  incziiutai,  * 

local  autonomy  had  been  whit-  hood  in  the  printing  trades. 
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Printers  Given  Raise 
Despite  Contract  Row 


PUBLISHERS  of  Hempstead 

(N.  Y. )  Newsday  and  Rock¬ 
ville  Center  (N.  Y. )  Nassau  Re¬ 
view  Star  have  voluntarily  put 
into  effect  a  waee  raise  agreed 
upon  in  negotiations  with  the 
local  typographical  union,  al¬ 
though  no  new  contract  has 
been  consummated.  ( E&P,  Aug. 

16,  page  5.) 

First  to  announce  the  effective 
date  of  the  new  scale  ($73  for 
38%  hours)  as  of  Aug.  15  was 
R.  H.  Amberg,  general  manager 
of  Newsdav,  which  is  published 
by  Capt.  Harry  F.  Guggenheim 
and  Alicia  Patterson  Guggen¬ 
heim. 

James  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of 
the  Review  Star,  made  a  similar 
announcement  to  his  staff  Aug. 

17,  putting  the  new  scales  into 
effect  Aug.  20. 

Both  papers  had  been  faced 
with  the  demand  of  the  printers’ 
union  for  inclusion  of  Form  A 
in  the  new  contract.  Declining 
this,  they  were  confronted  with 
posted  “Conditions  of  Employ¬ 
ment.”  They  appealed  to  the 
State  Mediation  Board,  on  the 
ground  the  old  contract  con¬ 
tained  a  continuation  clause 
“until  a  new  contract  shall  have 
been  concluded.” 

Illegal  Provisions  Claimed 

International  Typographical 
Union  officers  advised  the  local 
to  take  down  the  conditions, 
withdraw  all  proposals  and  file, 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Law,  a 
60  day  notice  of  termination  of 
the  old  contract.  A  threatened 
shutdown  of  the  plants  was 
averted. 

By  their  action,  members  of 
the  union  waived  the  pay  in¬ 
crease  ($17  a  week)  retroactive 
to  July  1. 

Amberg  told  the  Newsday 
composing  room  staff:  “We  ex¬ 
pressed  on  many  occasions  our 
complete  willingness  to  place 
these  new  wages  and  hours  in 
effect  as  soon  as  final  agreement 
could  be  reached  on  a  new  con¬ 
tract.  We  could  not,  however, 
do  this  so  lon^  as  the  interna¬ 
tional  union  insisted  that  we 
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sign  a  contract  which  contained 
provisions  which  we  did  believe 
and  do  believe  to  be  illegal  and 
which  would  circumvent  the  law 
of  the  United  States. 

“Neither  could  we  agree  to 
accept  so-called  ‘Conditions  of 
Employment’  under  which 
proper  functioning  of  this  news¬ 
paper  would  be  virtually  im¬ 
possible. 

Revocable  at  Any  Time 

“However,  we  have  always 
wanted  to  pay  our  people  the 
highest  wages  possible.  .  .  .  Ef¬ 
forts  to  impose  the  illegal  re¬ 
strictions  have  now  been  aban¬ 
doned,  and  accordingly  effective 
with  the  start  of  the  current  fis¬ 
cal  week,  we  are  raising  the  ba¬ 
sic  rate  of  pay  for  Journeymen 
printers  to  $73  a  week  on  the 
basis  of  a  383^  hour  week  on  a 
completely  voluntary  basis. 

“This  scale  will  stay  in  effect 
so  long  as  the  conditions  of  our 


Not  a  'Rider' 

Some  copies  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  Aug.  23  stated  the 
ITU  no-contract  policy  was 
adopted  as  a  rider  to  a  propo¬ 
sition  referring  to  Primary  and 
Election  days.  This  was  in¬ 
correct.  a  misunderstanding 
due  to  the  form  in  which  the 
policy  was  printed  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  proceedings.  It  appeared 
as  part  of  a  substitute  propo¬ 
sition  on  holidoys.  but  in  con¬ 
vention  it  was  read  separately. 


current  contract  dated  Sept.  2, 
1945  are  met  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  originally  ne¬ 
gotiated.  for  the  mutual  bene¬ 
fit  of  each  party  to  the  contract. 

“This  voluntary  increase,  how¬ 
ever.  is  revocable  at  any  time 
should  there  be  imposed  upon 
this  shop,  or  if  attempts  should 
be  made,  to  impose  any  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  contrary  to 
presently  established  practices. 
It  is  a  voluntary  increase  which 
is  not  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  further  negotiations.” 

Mr.  Stiles  said  he  decided  to 
follow  suit  "during  the  truce" 
to  maintain  morale  in  his  plant. 
He  posted  a  lengthy  statement 
containing  the  reprint  of  a  news 
story  on  the  ITU  convention  at 
Cleveland  and  asserting:  “Our 
collective  bargaining  was  sty¬ 
mied  by  resentment — the  re¬ 
sentment  of  your  international 
officers  aimed  not  at  us  but  at 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law.” 

Attacks  ITU  Position 

The  new  scales  were  being  put 
into  effect,  he  said,  on  advice  of 
counsel  that  immediate  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  earnest  request  of 
the  State  Mediator  would  not 
violate  the  present  contract. 

“We  emphasize  again,”  his 
statement  said,  "our  categorical 
rejection  of  the  dictatorially  im¬ 
posed  ITU  Conditions  of  Em¬ 


ployment.  Obviously  they  are 
not  the  product  of  bargaining  in 
good  faith.  We  reaffirm  our  re¬ 
fusal  of  clauses  which  seek  to 
escape  contract  liability  or  to 
evade  or  to  nullify  our  national 
labor  laws. 

“If  we  must  ‘get  hurt’  (to  use 
Mr.  Randolph’s  phraseology  of 
threat)  in  defending  ourselves 
against  people  who  are  spoiling 
to  fight,  by  strategems  or  by  ag¬ 
gressions.  the  law  of  the  land, 
it  is  our  duty  as  citizens  to  bear 
it. 

“ITU  ‘Laws’  do  not  abrogate 
our  national  laws.  On  the  day 
when  private  groups  can  dictate 
to  Congress  or  ram  laws  or  con¬ 
tracts  down  our  throats  we  shall 
have  lost  a  free  America.” 


E  <&  P  CALENDAR 

Sept.  5-6 — ^New  York  Stati 
Associated  Dailies  conven¬ 
tion,  Saranac  Inn,  Upper 
Saranac  Lake,  New  York. 

Sept.  7  —  Tri-Association 
Golf  Tournament,  New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn.,  Sarn- 
nac  Inn,  Upper  Saranac  Lake 
New  York.  ’ 

Sept.  7-9 — New  York  State 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn, 
convention,  Saranac  Inn,  Up^ 
per  Saranac  Lake,  New 
York. 

Sept.  7-9 — New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  convention,  Saranac  Inn, 
Upper  Saranac  Lake,,  New 
York. 


Closed  Shop  Extension 
Denied,  Union  Strikes 


BECKLEY,  W.  Va— -Refusal  of 

Beckley  Newspapers  Corp. 
(Beckley  Post  Herald  and 
Raleigh  Register)  to  cancel  the 
present  closed  shop  contract, 
which  expires  Sept.  30,  and  ac¬ 
cept  a  new  one  for  a  year  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law  deadline 
precipitated  a  composing  room 
strike  here  Aug.  21-22,  accord¬ 
ing  to  George  Warren  Hodel, 
assistant  general  manager. 

The  strike  was  ended  when 
management  agreed  to  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  present  contract 
in  the  employment  of  appren¬ 
tices.  The  union  filed  charges 
of  technical  violation,  including 
employment  of  four  non-union 
apprentices,  after  efforts  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  closed-shop  were  un¬ 
availing  in  conferences. 

While  the  newspapers  were 
shut  down,  management  used  its 
two  radio  stations  to  provide 
hourly  newscasts. 

Herbert  Matthews,  president 
of  the  local  tvoographical  union, 
said  he  had  ITU  sanction  for  the 
strike.  He  blamed  it  on  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  failure  to  observe  all 
provisions  of  the  contract. 

Hodel  Explains 

Hodel  explained  the  dispute 
as  follows: 

“Basically  the  strike  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  management’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  cancel  its  present  closed 
shop  contract  (which  does  not 
expire  until  Sept.  30)  and  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  new  one  to  continue  for 
a  year  from  Aug.  21. 

“Management  chose  to  stand 
on  its  contract  and  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  When  all 
hope  of  a  closed  shop  contract 
renewal  was  lost  to  the  union 
committee,  written  notice  was 
served  on  management  by  Her¬ 
bert  Matthews,  president  of  the 
local,  setting  forth  grievances 
under  the  current  contract  and 
stating  that  unless  they  were 
adjusted  immediately  the  night 
shift  of  Aug.  21  would  not  work. 

“That  notice  was  given  about 
two  hours  before  starting  time 
for  the  shift.  Grievances  were 
cited  as  violations  of  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  contract  without 
specifying  in  detail.  An  effort 
was  made  to  issue  the  Post  Her¬ 
ald  for  the  morning  of  the  22nd 
without  printers,  but  picket 


lines  were  set  up  and  imiiffl 
pressmen  were  intimidated. 

“By  midnight  of  the  21st  the 
effort  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
stalemate  continued  through  the 
night  and  up  to  nearly  noon  of 
the  22nd.  Then  Charles  Sattler, 
state  labor  commissioner,  agreed 
with  the  contending  parties  to 
come  here  and  seek  to  mediite 
the  dispute.  Sattler  reached 
Beckley  at  3  p.m.  and  with  him 
the  management  and  union  com¬ 
mittees  went  into  conference. 

“The  chief  grievance  proved 
to  be  employment  of  a  number 
of  apprentices  above  the  ratio 
fixed  by  the  contract.  Manag^ 
ment  admitted  technical  viola¬ 
tion  but  pointed  out  the  union 
had  generally  acquiesced  in 
their  employment  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  as  the  situa¬ 
tions  could  be  manned  by  union 
journeymen  the  apprentices 
would  have  to  give  way. 

“It  was  also  developed  there 
were  vacant  situations  on  both 
shifts  in  addition  to  those 
manned  by  surplus  apprentice! 
The  union  committee  pointed 
steadfastly  to  the  contract  and 
insisted  on  strict  observance.  By 
10  p.m.  the  elimination  of  four 
apprentices  was  agreed  upon. 
Some  members  of  the  night 
shift  went  to  work  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Post  Herald  was  it- 
sumed  with  a  skeleton  issue 
next  morning.” 

■ 

Retail  Division 
Names  Kilchesld 

Frank  Kilcheski,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  publicity  manager  of  the 
Retail  Division,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  succeeding 
Mary  Lasher  Barnette,  who  has 
resigned.  Division  Director  John 
Giesen  announces.  For  the  last 
six  months,  Mr.  Kilcheski  has 
edited  the  Division’s  weekly 
newsletter  “Retail  Memo.” 

With  the  Division  since  it  was 
established  in  July,  1945.  and 
prior  to  that  an  advertising  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  Editor  &  Pu>- 
LisHER,  Mrs.  Barnette  is  leaving 
New  York  to  join  her  husba^, 
a  member  of  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune  editorial  staff. 
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Chicago  Tribune  Co-op  Plan 
Gives  Low-Cost  Coverage 


Dealers  Tie  In  With  Factory 
Ads  at  Local  Buying  Level 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — Return  of  full-page 

ads  in  the  electrical  appliance 
field,  offering  a  $75,000,000  op¬ 
portunity  to  newspapers  to 
harness  cooperative  funds  to  the 
leneral  rate  and  through  fac¬ 
tory-controlled  copy  give  retail¬ 
ers  low-cost  coverage  at  the 
local  level,  is  foreseen  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  “Selective 
Area’’  ad  plan. 

What  the  Tribune  has  done  is 
to  provide  a  method  whereby 
the  small  dealer  can  utilize  its 
"packaged  circulation”  as  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Sunday  Tribune’s 
five  metropolitan  sections.  Other 
large  newspapers  can  devise 
similar  means  of  breaking  down 
their  sales  area  coverage  into 
circulation  units  to  give  dealers 
exclusive  “neighborhood  cover¬ 
age.” 

Three-Way  Tieup 

The  selective  area  plan  per¬ 
mits  the  appliance  dealer  to  use 
his  cooperative  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  more  effectively.  In 
the  past,  small  dealers,  particu¬ 
larly  in  metropolitan  areas,  have 
not  been  able  to  use  their  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances  efficiently. 
Large  store  volume  buyers  of 
appliances  usually  benefited  most 
from  such  co-op  funds. 

Under  the  present  program, 
(1)  the  manufacturer  gets  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  cooperative 
advertising;  (2)  the  distributor 
gets  dominant,  big-space  promo- 
Uon  which  he  can  merchandise 
readily  to  dealers;  ( 3 )  the  dealer 
gets  his  name  and  address 
prominently  identified  in  hard¬ 
hitting  “local”  copy  of  the  retail 
itore  type  which  would  cost  him 
up  to  78  times  as  much  if  he 
bought  it  himself. 

The  Tribune  gets  its  full  gen¬ 
eral  rate  for  the  space  sold.  All 
ichedules  are  placed  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  manufacturer 
through  the  distributor.  The 
manufaeturer  pays  25%  of  the 
coit,  the  distributor  25%,  and 
the  participating  dealers  pay 
the  remaining  50%  on  a  pro-rata 
plan  in  which  the  Tribune’s 
circulation  in  each  of  five  metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  sections  is  shared 
by  10  to  30  non-competitive 
dealers. 

Such  a  plan  permits  the  indi¬ 
vidual  retailers  to  purchase  on  a 
pro-rata  cost  basis  the  exclusive 
use  of  6,700  to  20,000  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune’s  circulation  dis¬ 
tributed  in  his  immediate  trade 
area. 

For  instance,  a  recent  Admiral 
radio  page  ad  cost  each  of  15 
retailers  in  each  of  five  metro 
wtions  only  $20.  Since  no  two 
dealers  sell  the  same  number  of 
units,  no  two  have  the  same 
cooperative  allowances. 

pie  Robinson-Patman  Act  is 
satisfied  because  in  a  series  of 


ads  each  dealer  -can  participate 
as  often  as  his  co-op  funds  per¬ 
mit.  Some  appear  in  every  ad 
run,  others  in  only  a  few. 

“’The  cooperative  advertising 
plan  we  are  selling  permits  the 
appliance  dealer,  located  in 
metropolitan  centers,  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  exclusive  use  of  that 
portion  of  a  newspaper’s  circula¬ 
tion  distributed  in  the  trading 
radius  of  his  store  at  the  same 
low  milline  rates  available  to 
advertisers  using  total  circula¬ 
tion,”  explained  R.  C.  Swank 
of  the  Tribune’s  general  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

Bendix  Heavy  User 

Swank  cited  a  letter  received 
from  Walter  Daily,  until  re¬ 
cently  advertising  director  of 
Bendix  Home  Appliances,  Inc., 
who  stated: 

“You  undoubtedly  know  that 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  full  page 
plan — with  adaptations  of  course 
— has  spread  throughout  the 
United  States.  Because  of  the 
idea,  which,  unless  I  am  mis¬ 
taken,  started  with  us  on  an  ag¬ 
gressive  basis,  the  entire  wash¬ 
ing  machine  industry  has 
adopted  the  full  page  idea.  It 
will  undoubtedly  spread  to  the 
refrigeration  business  and  per¬ 
haps  others  as  well.” 

Bendix,  during  the  first  six 
months  this  year,  spent  approxi¬ 
mately  $3,000,000  in  its  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  program,  as 
against  $445,000  for  general  ad¬ 
vertising. 

At  a  national  convention  of 
Bendix  distributors  in  South 
Bend  last  week,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Bendix  intends  to 
provide  a  stepped-up  advertis¬ 
ing  schedule  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  for  the  balance  of 
this  year. 

In  addition  to  spending  $1,000,- 
000  this  year  for  magazine  space, 
the  company,  with  its  dealers 
and  distributors,  will  have  avail¬ 
able  $5,000,000  in  co-op  funds 
for  expenditure  between  now 
and  Dec.  31. 

Stewart  Roberts,  Bendix  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  counselling 
distributors  to  develop  full- 
scale,  well-rounded  local  adver¬ 
tising  programs  in  newspapers 
and  “to  spend  much  more  money 
during  the  second  half,”  said 
full-page,  joint-signature  ads  in 
major  Sunday  papers  will  spear¬ 
head  the  drive,  beginning 
Sept.  14. 

Zenith  Radio  Corp.  is  about  to 
launch  a  10  to  15  full-page  co¬ 
operative  advertising  schedule 
in  124  newspapers,  running  one 
page  a  week,  starting  early  in 
September,  utilizing  the  selec¬ 
tive  area  formula. 

In  Cincinnati,  for  example, 
the  newspapers’  circulations  are 
being  broken  down  into  units  of 


10,000  circulation.  In  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  the  paper  has  70,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  trading  area  and 
30,000  in  the  city.  Four  dealers 
in  Charlotte  will  be  allotted  the 
city  circulation  and  11  dealers 
outside  the  city  zone  will  be 
included  in  the  trading  area 
market. 

In  Chicago,  the  Zenith  15-page 
schedule  will  be  run  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune’s  five  metropolitan 
sections  with  200,000  circulation 
in  each  and  seven  dealers  will 
be  given  approximately  29,000 
circulation  each.  The  cost,  on 
the  basis  of  seven  dealers  per 
page,  will  be  as  follows:  Full 
page  cost  in  each  section,  $644.80; 
factory -distributor  share,  $322.40; 
cost  per  page  per  dealer,  $46.06. 

“The  opportunity  exists  in 
this  idea  for  newspapers  to  sell 
full  page  ads  to  appliance  deal¬ 
ers,”  Swank  told  E&P.  “We  have 
carried  40  full  pages  already  this 
year  and  expect  to  publish  10 
more  pages  before  the  end  of 
1947.” 

To  understand  the  thinking 
behind  the  Tribune  plan,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
paper’s  1945  consumer  study  of 
hardline  purchases  when  it 
was  found  that  23.6%  of  all 
refrigerators,  28.4%  of  the 
washers,  and  30.7%  of  the  radios 
were  purchased  at  department 
or  furniture  stores  ( including 
Sears  and  Ward  outlets). 

It  was  apparent  the  small 
dealers  were  getting  the  largest 
share  of  such  hardline  purchases. 

Traces  Co-op  Trend 

The  Tribune  went  a  step  fur¬ 
ther  in  its  research,  noting  that 
in  Neil  Borden’s  book,  “National 
Advertising  in  Newspapers,”  it 
was  pointed  out  that  in  1929, 
radio  and  appliance  manufac¬ 
turers  spent  $64,000,000  for  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  in  all  m^ia, 
with  newspapers  getting  50%. 
In  1941,  radio  and  appliance 
manufacturers  decreased  their 
advertising  expenditures  to  $24,- 
0CK),000,  of  which  newspapers 
got  only  20%. 

In  1929,  only  900,000  washing 
nvachines  were  produced,  4,900,- 
000  radios,  and  770,000  refrig¬ 
erators.  During  1941,  more  than 
2,000,000  washing  machines  were 
sold,  13,700,000  radios,  and  3,- 
700,000  refrigerators.  'These  in¬ 
creases,  averaging  from  two  to 
•five  times  the  1929  volume,  were 
accomplished  with  only  $24,000,- 
000  of  general  advertising  in  all 
media. 

The  Tribune  found,  however, 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  report  for  1941  showed  this 
shrinkage  of  general  advertis¬ 
ing  was  largely  due  to  increased 
use  of  cooperative  advertising. 
In  1941,  consumer  hardline  man¬ 
ufacturers,  as  a  group,  spent  as 
much  for  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  as  for  general. 

Cooperative  sums  spent  by 
manufacturers  were  matched  by 
the  distributors  and  the  com¬ 
bined  amount,  in  turn,  matched 
by  retailers  on  “1-1-2”  formula 
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in  common  practice.  This  for¬ 
mula  applied  against  the  $24,- 
000,000  figure  established  for 
general  advertising  indicated 
that  the  cooperative  advertising 
fund  amounted  to  $96,000,000. 
This,  with  the  $24,000,000  spent 
for  generai  advertising,  made 
available  in  1941  an  estimated 
$120,000,000,  or  almost  twice  the 
$64,000,000  spent  in  1929. 

The  “$64  question,”  however, 
was  how  could  retailers  best  use 
their  co-op  money  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  That  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  is  widespread  was  revealed 
in  a  study  made  recently  by  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  in  its  report,  “Vertical 
Cooperative  Advertising.” 

The  ANA  report,  based  on  co¬ 
operative  advertising  experi¬ 
ences  of  manufacturers  of  dur¬ 
able  goods,  set  forth  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  such 
a  program.  The  committee  con¬ 
cluded  that  for  those  manufac¬ 
turers  using  restricted  retail 
selling  organizations  the  use  of 
co-op  advertising  is  considered 
“a  legitimate  advertising  tool.” 

$75,000,000  Opportunity 

Looking  ahead  to  a  buyer’s 
market  in  the  near  future  for 
electrical  appliances,  with  full 
production  now  within  reach  of 
the  average  manufacturer,  the 
Tribune  visualizes  a  $75,000,000 
opportunity  for  newspapers  in 
three  appliance  categories  alone 
— refrigerators,  washing  nut- 
chines  and  radios. 

Based  on  present  productive 
capacity,  an  estimated  5,000,000 
refrigerators  will  be  sold  next 
year,  with  a  potential  co-op  ad 
fund  of  $40,000,000;  18,000,000 
radio  sets  will  be  sold,  with 
$36,000,000  for  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising;  and  3,500,000  washing 
machines  will  be  sold,  resulting 
in  $14,000,000  for  co-op  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  “Selective  Area”  type  of 
advertising  is  expected  to  have 
considerable  effect  on  copy. 
Agencies  have  to  learn  to  com¬ 
bine  both  “reason  why”  copy 
appeals  of  general  advertising 
with  impelling  retail  advertising 
sales  appeals. 

Newspapers,  in  turn,  must 
solve  the  dual  problem  of  how 
to  make  the  manufacturer’s  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  more  produc¬ 
tive  at  the  dealer  level  and 
how  to  get  the  dealer  tied  into 
such  a  program  known  to  pro¬ 
duce  store  traffic  and  sales. 
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While  Coast  paper  production  pressive  facilities  for  woodpuk 
can  be  traced  into  California,  production  and  duantiti^ig 
the  real  birth  of  the  industry  on  pulp  are  now  stored  in  % 
the  Pacific  took  place  a  few  plant.  An  inquiry  about  tla- 
score  miles  south  from  Long-  ber  supplies  caused  a  mill  A 
view,  near  Portland.  There  H.  L.  cial  to  wave  to  a  site  belfi 
Pittock  and  associates  founded  a  knoll.  There  cordwood 
a  mill  in  1870,  with  newsprint  stacked  in  two  and  four-2 
for  Pittock’s  Portland  Oregon-  lengths  in  quantity  describeC 
ian  a  major  objective.  The  gen-  sufficient  for  a  year.  X 

eral  location  is  marked  today  History  probably  will  sm 
by  Hawley  and  Willamette  Pa-  that  the  newsprint  shortage  t5 
per  Co.  plants  on  opposite  sides  came  with  reopening  of  tht 
of  the  river  near  Oregon  City,  North  Tacoma  Newsprint  Co. 
Ore.  mill.  Here  an  abandoned  fine 

Pittock's  move  was  a  pioneer’s  paper  mill  was  restored  to  ae 
thrust  which  was  followed  by  tiyity  as  a  producer  of  new 
extensive  paper  mill  activity  in  Prmt.  „ 

the  Northwest.  More  than  a  Ironically,  the  fine  paper  mill 
half-century  later  Coast  pub-  S. 

Ushers  have  been  forced  to  pio-  Tacoma  News  -TribuM 

neer  into  industry  to  secure  an  bought  the 

essential  product.  plant  in  1916  and  operated  U 

„  .  as  the  Cascade  Paper  Co.  Lata 

Publishers  Cooperating  became  the  Everest  Paper  C% 

The  Coast  moves  are  of  two  The  plant  was  closed  down  in 
types.  At  Longview,  a  group  the  30s,  and  one  mill  was  soli 
of  newspapers  headed  by  the  to  South  America.  Dust  and 


Pacific  Mills  Brighten 
Newsprint  Outlook 

By  Campbell  Watson 


TACOMA,  Wash.  —  Alaskan  Some  logs  are  so  great  that  a 
newsprint  production  will  be  14-wheeled  truck  and  trailer 
attained.  Editor  &  Publisher  has  unit  can  carry  but  one  tree 
been  assured  by  competent  and  trunk.  Routes  away  from  mills 
high  authority.  are  spiked  with  rushing  trucks, 

The  information  came  after  carrying  their  trailers  to  save 
preliminary  inquiry  among  time. 

Coast  publishers  disclosed  unani-  New  Processes  at  Mills 

mous  belief  that  the  Al^kan  Eighteen  months  ago  the  cry 

development  is  a  necessity  to  ^  “How  can  you  get  men  to 

go  into  the  woo^  and  cut  tim- 
nri^V  1 0^0  t’®^’ ”  Today  saws  shriek.  Mills 

print  continues  to  be  dated  1^  3t  Longview  and  Tacoma  have 

Plentiful  supplies  of  timber, 
reply  to  the  ^his  may  mean  a  slight  price 
question  of  when.  drop,  but  that  could  not  have 

1,000,000  Ton  Output  Teen  much  effect  on  newsprint.  This 

The  hope  that  an  annual  news-  is  the  explanation  given: 
print  production  of  1,000,000  “Prices  should  drop  some.  But 

tons  may  be  attained  within  five  remember  a  $5  dip  in  the  price 

years  in  Alaska  was  expressed  of  lumber  would  be  a  major  de- 

by  Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart  cline.  When  translated  into 

of  Indiana  on  a  visit  to  Spokane,  newsprint  or  pulp  costs,  that 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  means  only  a  few  dollars  a  ton. 

subcommittee  on  newsprint  pro-  There  has  just  been  a  timber 

duction  was  to  join  Senators  wage  increase  here  which  would 

Harry  P.  Cain,  James  E.  Murray  about  offset  that  amount.” 
and  Allen  J,  Ellender  and  fly  to  Improved  technological  proc- 
Ketchikan.  esses  mark  today’s  activities  in 

Important  developments  in  established  mills.  At  Weyer- 

newsprint  production  have  been  hauser’s  Longview  plant  one 

uncovered  even  though  the  over-  may  see  a  great  barker  strip  a 

all  date  remains  so  far  distant,  and  then  pulverize  huge  at  a  rate  of  50  tons  daily. 

These  are:  sections  of  trunk  into  pulp  in  Hopes  of  production  within 

1 —  An  early  increase  in  pro-  split  seconds.  A  plant  just  60  to  90  days  rest  on  experi- 

duction  of  the  North  Tacoma  opened  takes  bark,  formerly  un-  ments  already  begun  in  produc- 

Newsprint  Co.,  publisher-owned  used,  and  produces  a  variety  of  ing  newsprint  from  a  paper- 

Tacoma  project,  can  be  antici-  products,  from  filler  for  plywood  board  machine. 

pated.  Undoubtedly  a  major  in-  to  a  soil-improving  material.  Pacific  Fiberboard  offers  im- 

crease  in  newsprint  production 

will  follow  this  first  boost.  ^ 

2 —  Production  of  newsprint  —  jp 

at  Pacific  Fibreboard  Co.,  Long-  W 

view.  Wash.,  will  begin  at  an  B| 

early  date,  possibly  within  60  to 


IT'S  A  HOT  DAY,  so  come  over  in  your  shirtsleeves  .  .  .  was  the  word 
from  the  Governor’s  office  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Present  at  press  con¬ 
ference  are:  Left  to  right,  Suzanne  Flick,  INS;  David  Bramson,  U.P.; 
L.  R.  Lindgren,  Pittsburgh  Press;  Gerson  H.  Lush,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer;  David  R.  Perry,  secretary  to  Governor;  Governor  Duff,  Leon¬ 
ard  A.  Unger,  AP;  John  H.  Baer,  Harrisburg  Patriot;  Jack  Ward,  INS, 
and  Frank  Matthews,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 


SKEPTICAL  Bob  Becker,  Chicago 
Tribune  outdoor  editor,  tries  out 
a  caller  sent  to  him  by  a  Mon¬ 
tana  fan,  frightens  bass  at  Shedd 
Aquarium,  and  remains  skeptical. 
He  got  letters  from  38  states  in 
response  to  article  debunking  fish 
callers. 


■LAWSY, 


exclaims  O.  D.  Earl  of 

J  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News  -  Free 
Press  janitorial  staff,  as  Photogra¬ 
pher  Bob  Sherrill  wades  into  a 
luscious  you-know-what  at  Press 
joins  Photogs'  picnic.  Picture  was  taken 
jeles.  by  lensman  who  finished  first. 


TTie  Working  Press 


'SMART  SET'  section  of  Chicago  Sunday  Herold-Americon  is  de¬ 
signed  by  editorial,  advertising  and  promotion  staffs.  Central  figures 
at  desk  ore  P.  J.  Morrison,  advertising  director,  and  Jere  Hagen 
(wearing  coat),  Sunday  editor. 


AHEM!  (That's  what  the  cameraman  said)  as  Ross  T.  Fitzgerald, 
left,  business  editor  of  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald,  and  Allen 
Duckworth,  political  writer  for  Dallas  News,  consider  the  Little 
Below  the  Knee  organization  which  put  Dallas  into  the  fashion  news. 
Young  lady  was  model  at  press  party. 
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Distribution  in  India 
Suspended  by  AP 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  suspended 
distribution  of  its  news  serv¬ 
ice  in  India,  Aug.  23,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director. 

This  leaves  the  United  Press 
as  the  only  United  States 
agency  servicing  newspapers  in 
India  itself,  although  the  New 
York  bureau  of  one  Indian 
newspaper  group,  the  Free  Press 
of  India,  is  cut  into  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  wire 
here. 

Exchange  Was  Planned 
Mr.  Cooper  said  plans  of  AP 
for  India  from  the  start  had 
been  that  the  Indian  newspapers 
would  organize  their  own  as¬ 
sociation  with  which  the  AP 
would  exchange  news;  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Indian  press  were 
not  able,  as  had  been  hoped,  to 
formulate  their  plans  when  the 
government  transition  occurred, 
although  they  still  feel  they  may 
be  able  to  do  so.  He  also  said 
government  regulations  respect¬ 
ing  leased  teletype  circuits  pre¬ 
vented  AP  from  serving  Indian 
newspapers  directly 
Earl 

and  general  news  manager  of 
United  Press,  said  his  organiza¬ 
tion  was  "in  solid’’  in  India  now, 
and  planned  to  expand  opera¬ 
tions  there. 


“In  the  latter  months  of  the 
war,  AP  responded  to  repeated 
appeals  of  Indian  newspaper 
publishers  for  the  availability  of 
the  services  of  the  Associated 
Press,’’  Mr.  Cooper  stated.  "The 
Associated  Press  organized  and 
established  a  staff  of  nationals 
in  the  principal  cities  of  India 
and  early  in  1944  applied  for 
teleprinter  circuits  to  serve  the 
principal  Indian  newspapers. 

“Up  to  this  date,  neither  the 
British  Indian  Government  nor 
the  Indian  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment  has  found  it  possible  to 
make  these  circuits  available, 
either  to  the  Associated  Press  or 
to  the  Indian  publishers.  Despite 
many  obstacles,  including  the 
necessity  of  using  inland  com¬ 
mercial  telegraph  facilities,  in  a 
period  of  two  years  the  staff  and 
service  grew  steadily  until  AP 
was  serving  most  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Bombay,  Madras,  New 
Delhi,  Calcutta,  Lahore,  Luck¬ 
now  and  Allahabad,  among 
others. 

“News  dispatches  often  re¬ 
quired  hours  or  even  days  for 


Rationing  Eased 

Los  Angeles  Times,  which 
has  been  rationing  ad  space 
strictly  for  many  months,  will 
relax  daily  space  limitations 
Oct.  1,  according  to  Williams, 
Lawrence  &  Cresmer,  national 
advertising  representative. 
Maximum  size  of  ads  in  daily 
editions  will  be  changed  from 
588  to  1.200  lines.  The  Sunday 
limit  of  1,000  lines  remains  in 
effect.  The  change,  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  receipt  of  additional 
newsprint,  is  expected  to 
double  the  Times'  daily  na¬ 
tional  linage. 

Pepper  Fights 
Plan  to  Exempt 
Pooling  of  Paper 

Washington — A  congressional 
fight  against  legislation  to  ex¬ 
empt  publishers  from  anti-trust 
law  prosecutions  for  pooling 
newsprint  in  the  interest  of 
smaller  newspapers  has  been 


Johnson,  vicepresident  fuT'The ‘“Lbic^Ser^®  SS  by"  Senator  Claude 

Pepper  (Fla.)  when  the  Senate 

SrunblSaV’oSUv'eAP  "■ 

news  report.  For  example,  the  „  ' 

bulletin  announcing  the  Japa-  contends  the  approaches 

Mr  roi.,4  tk  ”®se  surreoder  was  delayed  suggested  by  the  Capehart  sub- 

Af®Ti  eight  days  in  delivery  to  Cal-  committee  are  in  error  generally 

of  U.P.  clients  had  increased  to  and  the  suvvestion  for  exemn- 

25  since  the  Indian  distributing 


service  began  in  1941  and  users 
included  14  native  language 
dailies  as  well  as  such  English 
new^iapers  as  Bombay  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Calcutta  Express  and  New 
Delhi  Statesman. 

Files  are  sent  directly  from 
New  York  and  London  to  Bom¬ 
bay  where  they  are  copied  and 


cutta  the  suggestion  for  exemp 

“Several  months  ago,  an  AP  Jion  fro™  the  Sherman  Act  Is 
representative  visited  the  prin-  “dangerous.” 


cipal  Indian  publishers  to  re¬ 
mind  them  that  AP’s  period  of 
demonstration  and  operation 
was  near  its  end.  Negotiations 
began  whereby  the  Associated 
Press  cooperate  with  the  Indian 
and  Eastern  Newspaper  Society, 
some  members  of  which  had  de- 


Reoresentative  publishers 
meeting  here  in  the  spring  ex¬ 
pressed  willingness  to  parcel 
their  inventories  of  paper  If 
guaranteed  against  prosecution. 

Senator  Pepper  agrees  with 
the  Brown  committee  ( of  the 
House)  that  the  solution  to 


^  trans-  Indian  news  newsprint  shortage  lies  in  de- 


mission  facilities. 

U.P.  Avoids  Agreements 
The  U.P.  executive  pointed 
out  there  have  been  transmission 
difficulties  and  delays,  but  these 
were  being  overcome. 

“One  of  the  basic  policies  of 
our  operation  there,’’  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “is  to  avoid  joint  agree¬ 
ments  with  groups  or  associa¬ 
tions  of  Indian  publishers.  We 
service  the  papers  directly.’* 
Seymour  Berkson,  general 
manager  of  INS,  said  his 
agency  had  decided  not  to  serv¬ 
ice  Indian  newspapers  for  the 
present  because  of  the  “lack  of 
proper  equipment  there  and  the 
generally  unsettled  conditions.” 

“We’re  going  in  progressively 
as  conditions  stabilize,’’  he  re¬ 
marked.  “I  think  the  recent 
change  in  the  governmental  set¬ 
up  will  establish  a  firmer  foun¬ 
dation  for  wire  service  operation 
than  in  the  past.  This  foun¬ 
dation  must  be  predicated  upon 
( 1 )  the  ability  of  client  to 


organization  that  would  take 
over  AP  services  in  India.  The 
Associated  Press  offered  all  its 
equipment,  staff  and  offices  at 
cost  and  fixed  only  a  token 
charge  for  the  continued  avail¬ 
ability  of  AP's  world  serv¬ 
ices.  The  negotiations  resulted 
in  an  agreement  under  which  a 
group  of  Indian  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  would  take  over  distribu¬ 
tion  of  AP  news  in  India  on  last 
June  1.  On  that  date,  some  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  group  withdrew  from 
the  agreement  without  warning. 

“The  Associated  Press  never¬ 
theless  continued  the  service 
for  a  period  long  enough  for  the 
Indian  publishers  again  to  meet. 
The  outcome  was  inability 
among  themselvs  to  either  final¬ 
ize  the  agreement  already  made 
or  reach  a  new  one.  As  further 
operation  under  these  conditions 
became  impossible,  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  regretfully  concluded 
that  it  was  necessary  to  suspend 
the  present  service  and  the  sub- 


.  -  _  pay 

and  (2)  more  efficient  transmit-  scribers  were  so  advised.” 
sion  facilities.”  ■ 

The  AP  announcement  con-  r*  o  i  o  j 

cerned  only  news  distribution  *  CipST  OUpply  OQVGd 


within  India,  according  to  Mr. 
Cooper.  AP  will  continue  to 
maintain  a  staff  there  to  cover 
Indian  news  for  the  world  at 
large. 


Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Quick  ac¬ 
tion  by  firemen  was  credited 
with  saving  Jamestown  Post- 
Journal  from  a  severe  loss  to  its 
newsprint  reserve. 


velopment  of  mills  in  the  South. 
He  further  charged  that  a  Scan¬ 
dinavian  cartel  exists  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  Canadian  produc¬ 
ers  “and  American  participation 
in  the  price  fixing  and  quantity 
limiting  program  from  Finland 
and  Canada,”  as  a  result  of 
which,  he  said,  the  American 
press  is  being  starved  out  of 
tonnage  by  reason  of  higher 
prices  and  controlled  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Senator  Pepper  disclosed  he 
has  turned  over  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  secret  docu¬ 
ments  on  the  Scandinavian  car¬ 
tel,  “Scan-news,’  which  he  said 
were  to  be  laid  before  the 
Grand  Jury  in  New  York  City 
“to  see  if  there  cannot  be  some 
criminal  prosecution  of  those 
participating  in  the  criminal 
cartels  and  violating  our  anti¬ 
trust  laws.” 

Without  disclosing  his  precise 
program,  but  calling  attention  ' 
to  the  fact  the  Grand  Jury  is 
pursuing  its  inquiry.  Pepper 
said:  “'The  permanent  solution, 

I  am  firmly  convinced,  lies  in 
the  passage  of  legislation  by  the 
Congress.  You  may  be  sure  that 
I  will  press  for  the  passage  of 
such  legislation  when  the  80th 
Congress  meets  again  in  Jan¬ 
uary,” 


Printers'  Chief 
In  Howe's  Town 
Attacks  ANPA 

Burlington,  Vt.— Supplement¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  parent  or¬ 
ganization  at  Cleveland,  Burl¬ 
ington  Typographical  Unioe, 
Local  580,  ITU,  has  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  through  itj 
president,  William  S.  Lyons,  Sr.: 

“The  action  of  Internationai 
Typographical  Union  in  declar¬ 
ing  war  on  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law,  has  the  unqualified  sup¬ 
port  of  the  local  subordinate 
body. 

“Mr.  Dale,  labor  relationi 
chief  of  the  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  declared  the  action  of 
the  ITU  ‘most  unfortunate’  and 
adds  that  the  ANPA  would  ‘con¬ 
tinue  its  policy  of  promoting 
amicable  relations  with  all 
newspaper  employes.’  Thii  is 
nothing  less  than  rank  hypoc¬ 
risy  and  barefaced  deception  (d 
the  public  in  the  face  ^  wun- 
ings  from  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  ITU  that  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  of  the 
ANPA  is  up  to  its  old  tricks  of 
promoting  trouble  between  in¬ 
dividual  publishers  and  their 
respective  ITU  locals. 

“We  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  point  out  to  the  public 
just  how  badly  they  are  being 
hoodwinked  by  such  tactics. 
Mr.  Dale’s  pious  utterances  re 
ceive  wide  publicity,  but  tte 
special  standing  committee’s  des¬ 
picable  tactics  are  kept  care¬ 
fully  masked. 

“If  Mr.  Dale’s  policy  of  ‘amic¬ 
able  relationships’  is  the  true 
policy  of  the  ANPA,  then  it  is 
high  time  for  the  officers  of 
the  ANPA  to  unhorse  the 
troublemakers  in  their  ranks. 

“It  is  regrettable  that  the  ITU 
cannot  continue  its  policy  of 
honorable  collective  bargaining 
with  individual  publishers,  but 
until  the  Taft-Hartley  Bill  is 
drastically  amended  or  repealed, 
the  organization  has  no  other 
recourse  in  the  protection  of 
their  organization  as  a  whole 
and  its  members  as  individuals." 

David  W.  Howe,  president  of 
ANPA,  is  general  manager  of 
Burlington  Free  Press. 


'Salute  to  Belgium' 

The  Belgian  Government 
purchased  10,000  copies  of  the 
Aug.  26  European  edition  of 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
official  distribution  to  com¬ 
mercial  outlets  throughout  the 
world.  The  edition  included 
an  eight-page  supplement 
“Salute  to  Belgium,"  which 
featured  Belgium's  postwar  re¬ 
covery.  With  the  regular  eight- 
page  daily  European  edition, 
the  supplement  was  flown, 
trucked,  and  railroaded  to 
more  than  57,000  readers  in  22 
countries  in  the  Eastern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  It  contained  26  col¬ 
umns  of  advertising  from  Bel¬ 
gian  organizations. 
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SOME  CARTOONISTS'  VIEWS  ON  T AFT-HARTLEY  LAW  AS  IT  TAKES  EFFECT 


SCOUTING  A  WEAK  SPOT? 

Hoffman,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 


NO  ADMITTANCE! 

Zindler,  New  Orleans  (La.)  States 


JUDGE,  IT  WAS  THIS  WAY . 

Alley,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial-Appeal 


Ordorica,  son  of  a  famous 
Mexican  journalist  but  a  nat¬ 
uralized  United  States  citizen 
since  1934,  has  been  a  news¬ 
paperman  almost  from  child¬ 
hood.  His  family  moved  to  New 


Odorica 


Strozier 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  Chapter  and  Verse 
—All  Business  Is  Local 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

WE  HAVEN’T  used  the  Bureau 

of  Advertising’s  phrase  “All 
Business  Is  Local’’  for  some 
weeks,  although  many  times 
stories  have  cropped  up  here 
that  bear  out  its  aptness  in  pres¬ 
ent  marketing  problems. 

Today  we’re  going  to  throw 
out  a  few  statistics  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  research  director  William 
G.  Beil  has  culled  from  the  mass 
of  data  collected  by  his  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  last  year.  Note  in 
each  case  how  greatly  local 
markets  differ,  and  apply,  as 
you  see  fit,  the  obvious  fact  that 
careful  geographic  budgeting  of 
promotional  punch  is  what’s 
needed  in  so  many  product 
fields. 

Grocery  Audit 

Take,  for  example,  the  latest 
findings  of  the  continuing 
monthly  grocery  audit,  now  in 
operation  in  six  cities: 

1.  Boston  uses  seven  times  as 
much  soluble  coffee  per  family 
as  does  Gary,  Ind.  'The  figures 
line  up  this  way  (each  “unit” 
equalling  a  pound  of  regular 
coffee):  Boston,  8,175  units  per 
100  families  in  the  year  ending 
May  31;  New  York,  5,982;  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  2.795;  St.  Louis,  1,561; 
Gary,  1,194. 

2.  In  the  case  of  evaporated 
milk,  the  brand  leading  the 
parade  in  New  York  was  third 
in  St.  Louis  and  still  lower  in 
Boston.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
St.  Louis  leader  was  third  in 
Boston  and  further  behind  in 
St.  Louis.  Etc. 

3.  Are  the  preferred  cereals 
corn  or  wheat?  And  where?  In 
New  York,  corn  cereals  cornered 
39.1%  of  the  cold  cereal  market, 
wheat  33.2%.  But  in  St.  Louis 
wheat  led  with  41.6%  to  corn’s 
31.3%,  and  in  Cincinnati  they 
finish^:  wheat  40.2%,  corn 
33.7%. 

Or  are  you  interested  in  cos¬ 
metics?  ’The  Bureau  and  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  are  work¬ 
ing  up  a  thorough  study  on  the 
subject,  and  among  their  find¬ 
ings  so  far  is  this: 

New  York  sales  comprise 
21.4%  of  the  U.S.  total,  although 
the  state’s  female  white  popula¬ 
tion  constitutes  only  about  half 
that  percentage.  Vermont,  on 
the  other  hand,  accounts  for 
only  .09%  of  the  country’s  cos¬ 
metic  sales. 

Looked  at  another  way,  the 
picture  shows  New  York  women 
spending  $20.54  per  capita  yearly 
for  cosmetics,  while  Kentuck¬ 
ians  spend  only  one-fifth  as 
much. 

Yet,  Bill  Bell  points  out,  that 
by  no  means  indicates  the  East 
is  ahead  of  the  South  in  this 
respect.  Georgia,  for  instance, 
is  12th  on  the  per  capita  list 
with  a  figure  of  $9.59,  while 
Connecticut  ranks  36th  and  New 
Jersey  46th. 


If  Scotch  whiskey  holds  in¬ 
terest  for  you  (market-wise),  be 
advised  that  three  states  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
only  20%  of  the  country’s  popu¬ 
lation,  consume  52%  of  it.  This 
is  a  remarkable  concentration, 
even  allowing  for  the  fact  that 
a  few  states  prohibit  liquor 
sales. 

The  allocation  of  advertising 
for  an  anti-freeze  is  another 
case-in-point  in  this  business  of 
when,  where  and  how  much. 
This  advertiser  spent  40  cents 
of  his  national  ad  dollar  in  Oc¬ 
tober  or  earlier  each  year.  Yet 
only  10  states  have  mean  mini¬ 
mum  temperatures  below  40  de¬ 
grees  in  that  month.  And  those 
states  have  only  9.4%  of  the  car 
registrations. 

There  are  a  lot  more  pertinent 
notes  in  Bell’s  files,  but  these 
few  bars  fit  well  into  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  chant  that  “All  Business 
Is  Local.” 

Add  Resolution 
ONE  MORE  NOTE  on  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association’s  resolution — the  one 
about  magazine-retail  tie-ins — 
and  we’ll  let  the  matter  rest  for 
a  while. 

The  other  day.  Life  magazine 
had  a  double-truck  in  Women’s 
Wear  Daily  pointing  to  the 
highly  successful  promotion  by 
Lamson  Brothers.  Toledo,  O., 
which  tied  up  with  Life  and  its 
national  advertisers. 

Commenting  on  the  ad  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  query  from  Earl 
Erhart,  managing  editor  of 
Women’s  Wear  Daily,  James  W. 
Egan,  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  and  incidentally  also 
president  of  NAEA,  said: 

“Fern  Kettel,  president  of 
Lamson  Brothers,  tells  me  it 
was  a  very  successful  promo¬ 
tion.  That  both  the  magazine 
and  the  store  are  happy  with 
the  results  is  most  pleasing  to 
me,  because  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  back  of  this  pro¬ 
motion  was  written  well  within 
the  limitations  of  the  NAEA 
resolution,  all  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  the  recent  flurry  and 
concern  and  statements  based 
upon  ‘incomplete  understand¬ 
ing’  were  unnecessary  and  un¬ 
fortunate. 

“Some  time  prior  to  the 
preparation  of  the  copy  for  this 
promotion,  the  Blade  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  had  explained 
to  Lamson  Brothers  the  Blade 
philosophy  on  such  matters  and 
requested  that  store’s  coopera¬ 
tion  in  keeping  magazine  tie- 
ins  within  proper  bounds. 

"That  cooperation  was  freely 
given.  The  copy  was  well  with¬ 
in  the  limitation  of  the  Blade’s 
suggestions,  which  incidentally 
are  a  little  more  limiting  than 


those  expressed  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

“It  is  significant,  too,  that  all 
this  took  place  two  months  be¬ 
fore  the  NAEA  resolution  and 
nearly  three  months  before  the 
statement  on  the  subject  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation. 

“This  Is  evidence  that  where 
there  is  mutual  confidence  and 
respect  between  the  store  and 
the  newspaper  and  they  discuss 
their  plans  freely  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  manner,  each  realizing  their 
interdependence,  it  works  out 
well  for  both. 

“And,  of  course,  it  is  evidence 
that  the  NAEA  resolution,  rea¬ 
sonably  interpreted,  works  no 
hardship  on  retailer,  magazine 
or  newspaper.” 


Merchants  Urge 
Action  by  Union 

Pulaski,  Va.— Southern  hk 
chants  revised  a  normal  routi 
recently  when  36  compai 
here  sponsored  a  newspaper  ■■ 
asking  workers  in  the  Coleman 
Furniture  Co.,  to  vote  in  favw 
of  the  CIO.  ” 

“Organization  of  workers  will 
bring  higher  wages  and  better 
working  conditions,”  the  adver¬ 
tisement  stated.  “Naturally 
wage  increases  will  be  reflected 
in  the  business  life  of  this  coo- 
munity.” 

The  Coleman  workers  voted 
272  for  the  CIO’s  United  Furni¬ 
ture  Workers;  5  for  the  AFL 
and  67  for  no  union. 


^ampai^nd  and  ^^ccounii 
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Park-Tiliord  Special 
PARK  &  TILFORD  CO.  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  national  advertising 
campaign,  to  start  Oct.  1,  on  its 
wine  and  liquor  products,  which 
is  described  as  the  “most  dra¬ 
matic  and  extensive”  in  the 
company’s  107-year  history. 

Although  details  have  not 
been  disclosed,  it  is  stated  that 
heaviest  concentration  will  be 
in  daily  newspapers  and  17 
magazines.  The  drive,  which 
will  carry  at  least  to  the  end  of 
October,  is  planned  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  all-year  continuing 
campaign  of  the  company. 

Campaign  facts  are  now  be¬ 
ing  told  to  the  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  in  two  weeks  of  meetings 
in  12  cities. 

Charles  M.  Storm  Co.,  Inc.,  is 
the  agency. 

Plant-State  Copy 
STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  New 
Jersey  will  run  a  series  of 
four  1,000-line  ads  in  New  Jersey 
dailies  and  weeklies  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  describing  the  benefits 
its  employes  enjoy. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  the  company’s  labor 
relations  policies  and  record, 
the  campaign  is  being  launched 
in  New  Jersey  because  two  of 
the  company’s  major  refineries 
are  located  there.  Eventually  it 
will  be  extended  to  17  other 
states  in  the  Esso  Marketers 
area,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana. 

The  schedule  calls  for  ads  ap¬ 
pearing  a  week  apart,  starting 
with  the  afternoon  papers  of 
Tuesday,  Sept.  2.  Thereafter,  in¬ 
sertions  of  weekly  copy  will 
start  Monday  afternoons. 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  Standard  Oil’s  agency. 

Co-op  P.  R.  Drive 

A  CAMPAIGN  on  the  theme 
that  the  farm  cooperative  ia 
an  outstanding  example  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  in  action 
has  been  launched  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Co-operative  Farmers’ 
Association,  Seattle. 

The  organization,  comprising 
30,000  farm  families,  has  already 
placed  three  ads  in  the  new 
campaign,  all  based  on  “Amer¬ 
ican  economic  system”  themes. 


An  indefinite  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  ads  are  planned. 

The  campaign  is  being  han¬ 
dled  by  H.  O.  Stone,  copy  chief 
and  partner  of  Pacific  National 
Advertising  Agency. 

In  Step 

SUN  DIAL  Shoes  will  use  38 
newspapers,  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  in  its  fall  promotion 
schedule.  Advertising  is  being 
handled  by  Hoag  &  Provandie, 
Inc. 

Fragrant  and  Coloriul 
A  NEW  PERFUME,  “Fame,” 
will  be  introduced  in  Septet^ 
ber  by  Parfums  Corday,  Inc. 
Starting  with  black  and  white 
ads  in  fashion  magazines  next 
month,  the  campaign  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  following  three 
months  with  full-color  in  these 
magazines  and  half-page  and 
quarter-page  ads  in  dailies. 

Added  EHort 

ADVERTISING  of  the  new 
Clary  adding  machine,  placrf 
on  the  market  April,  1946,  will 
be  expanded.  Clary  Mliltiplier 
Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  announcei. 

Advertising  space  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  trade  papers  and  business 
and  general  magazines  will  be 
used,  it  was  stated,  backed  by 
dealer  merchandising.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  60  branch  and  dealer 
outlets. 

Dana  Jones  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
is  the  agency. 

Following  the  Wecrther 
BALTIMORE,  Md.  —  Lamm 
Brothers,  Inc.,  manufacturer! 
of  “Gleneagles”  topcoats,  r^- 
coats  and  slacks,  anounced  this 
week  the  “biggest  fall  advert 
ing  schedule”  in  the  firms 
history. 

Emphasizing  the  importaiw 
of  ad/ertising  where  it  will^ 
the  most  good — in  the  retailOT 
back  yard — and  adapting  fof 
seasonal  variations,  the  progrw 
concentrates  in  newspapers  in 
seven  major  local  markets. 

Sunday  magazines  and  row 
sections  will  be  used  for  a  tow 
of  47  insertions  between  Sept  t 
and  Nov.  23.  Newspapers  to  M 
used  are  New  York  Timet,  Cnt' 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Whether  it’s  strawberry  shortcake  or  leftovers  for  Sun¬ 
day  night’s  supper,  thousands  of  Cleveland  homemak¬ 
ers  plan  their  meals  from  the  pages  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  Helen  Robertson’s  daily  Home  Economics 
column  contains  not  only  recipes  but  news  of  what’s  avail¬ 
able  at  the  markets  and  how  to  get  the  most  value  from 
your  food  dollar.  The  avalanche  of  letters,  phone  calls 
and  requests  for  recipes  and  advice  that  pour  in  daily 
from  her  large  and  loyal  reader  audience  are  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  Plain  Dealer  "advertises  to  appetites.” 


Thoughts  ioi  Food 


There’s  no  guesswork  for  food  adver¬ 
tisers  who  plan  a  marketing  program 
in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area.*  The 
Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey  depart¬ 
ment  gives  you  specific  information 
about  buying  areas  and  points  the 
way  to  maximum  sales  volume.  Con¬ 
tact  a  Plain  Dealer  representative  for 
an  appointment  to  receive  this  in¬ 
dividualized  service. 

^Includes  the  famous  2-in-l  market 
{Greater  Cleveland  plus  26 
adjacent  counties)  — 

Ohio’s  lico  richest 
markets  at  one 


The  Plain  Dealer  is  Enough 

...  if  You  Use  it  Enough! 


•HP  tXEVTn.ANnT>iAVNpmKR 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland'' s  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Ixts  .\ngeles 
.\.  S.  Grant,  .Atlanta 
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Harrisburg  Papers  Go 
To  Edwin  F.  Russell 


HAJIRISBURG,  Pa.  —  Sale  of 

<he  Patriot  ( a.m. )  and  the  Eve- 
ning  News  (p.m. )  by  the  estate 
of  the  late  Vance  C.  McCormick 
to  Edwin  F.  Russell,  33-year-old 
associate  pubiisher  of  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  was 
completed  Aug.  25. 

A  consideration  of  $2,500,000 
was  involved  in  the  transaction, 
and  Mr.  Russeli  immediately  re¬ 
signed  his  Star-Ledger  connec¬ 
tion  to  become  publisher  of  the 
two  Harrisburg  newspapers. 

The  Harrisburg  deal  was  con¬ 
summated  after  months  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  various  groups 
and  individuals,  including  sev¬ 
eral  newspaper  organizations. 

Hot*  Ban  on  Liquor  Ada 

Mr.  Russell,  in  a  statement  on 
taking  over  the  newspapers,  said 
the  editoriai  and  advertising 
policies  of  the  former  manage¬ 
ment  will  be  continued  and  that 
no  staff  changes  are  contem- 
pated. 

The  two  newspapers  have 
been  politically  independent 
Democratic  and  their  advertis¬ 
ing  policies  include  a  ban  on 
liquor  ads.  Other  policies  of 
the  newspapers  are  staunch  sup¬ 
port  of  go^  government,  and 
an  almost  continuing  campaign 
is  carried  on  against  gambling, 
slot  machine  operation  and  other 
law  infractions. 

Mrs.  Vance  C.  McCormick, 
widow  of  the  former  owner  and 
an  executor  of  the  estate,  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale,  and  citing  the 
public  services  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  said  “I  believe  Mr.  Russell 
will  furnish  the  vigorous  leader¬ 
ship  so  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cess.  .  .  .” 

84,000  Circulation 

The  two  newspapers,  which 
handle  advertising  on  a  combi¬ 
nation  basis,  have  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  approximately  84,- 
000,  the  largest  in  Pennsylvania 
outside  of  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh.  Of  this  the  News 
has  about  64,000,  the  Patriot 
about  20,000. 

McCormick  purchased  the  Pa¬ 
triot  in  1902  and  founded  the 
News  in  1917.  When  he  died  in 
1946  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  es¬ 
tate  to  charity. 

Charles  H.  Morrison,  general 
manager  of  the  newspapers  after 
Mr.  McCormick’s  death,  died 
this  year.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Homer  E.  Moyer  as  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Russell,  whose  home  is  at 
Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  said  the  papers 
will  follow  an  independent  edi¬ 
torial  policy. 

“We  have  no  political  or  other 
axes  to  grind.  Our  objective  is 
to  publish  the  best  newspaper 
we  know  how,’’  he  declar^. 

“In  today’s  changing  world 
the  press  has  greater  responsi¬ 
bilities  than  ever  before,”  the 
statement  continued.  “In  par¬ 
ticular,  we  believe  it  has  a  great 
opportunity  to  assist  in  finding 
solutions  to  the  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  which  arise  in  industrial 
relationships. 


“The  Patriot  and  News  will 
seek  to  offer  a  forum  in  which 
labor  and  management  issues 
can  be  clarified  with  honesty 
and  impartiality,”  Russell  said. 
“We  will  seek  to  be  a  construc¬ 
tive  force  in  promoting  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  among 


Edwin  F.  Russell 


all  elements  in  this  industrial 
community.  ’The  future  of  our 
democracy  depends  on  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  communities  such  as  ours 
to  solve  their  problems  on  a 
local  level;  on  people  learning 
to  work  together  with  the  com¬ 
mon  goal  of  maintaining  a  free, 
secure  and  prosperous  econ¬ 
omy.” 

Russell  was  born  in  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  the  son  of  L.  T.  Russell, 
for  many  years  a  well-known 
newspaper  publisher  in  the 
Southwest  and  in  New  Jersey, 
now  retired.  Elducated  at  New¬ 
ark  Academy  and  Princeton,  he 
entered  the  newspaper  business 
in  1935  in  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Newark  Ledger,  and 
later  became  business  manager. 
The  Ledger  and  Newark  Star- 
Eagle  were  merged  to  form  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger  in  1938  and 
following  his  return  from  the 
armed  forces,  Russell  served  as 
associate  publisher  under  the 
ownership  of  S.  I.  Newhouse. 

Mr.  Russell  was  a  moving 
force  in  the  Ledger's  expose  of 
Nazi  activities  in  the  United 
States  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  war.  The  German- 
American  Bund  sued  the  Ledger 
for  $2,000,000,  but  on  the  day  the 
suit  came  to  trial  Hitler  in¬ 
vaded  Norway,  and  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  in  the  suit  against  the 
Ledger  left  the  country. 

Has  War  Record 

Shortly  afterward,  Russell  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Royal  Navy  and 
was  eventually  commissioned 
sub  lieutenant  RNVR.  For  over 
a  year  he  was  on  North  Russian 
convoy  duty.  When  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  United  States 
Navy  and  participated  in  the 
North  African  and  Sicilian  land¬ 
ings.  He  was  on  the  planning 
staff  of  SHEAF  for  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  invasion  and  as  a  beach- 


master  on  “Omaha”  Beach 
landed  with  the  troops  on  D- 
Day.  Later  he  served  in  the 
Pacific  as  a  gunnery  officer 
aboard  a  cruiser  with  the  Third 
Fleet,  and  left  the  service  at 
the  end  of  hostilities  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-Commander. 

He  was  married  May  15,  1943, 
to  Sarah  Spencer  -  Churchill, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  and  a  first  cousin  of 
Winston  Churchill.  Her  grand¬ 
mother  is  the  fromer  Consuelo 
Vanderbilt,  now  Mrs.  Jacques 
Balsan.  The  Russells  have  two 
daughters,  Serena,  3,  and  Con¬ 
suelo,  1.  The  family  is  moving 
to  Harrisburg  where  it  will 
make  its  home. 

McCormick  Was  Mayor 

McCormick  purchased  the 
Patriot  while  he  was  mayor  in 
1902,  50  years  after  its  first  edi¬ 
tion  was  published.  A  member 
of  an  old  central  Pennsylvania 
iron  and  steel  family,  McCor¬ 
mick  later  ran  for  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  on  a  Democratic 
ticket.  Inclusion  of  a  Prohibi¬ 
tion  plank  in  his  platform  is 
said  to  have  been  the  principal 
cause  of  his  defeat. 

During  the  second  term  of 
President  Wilson  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Democratic 
Committee. 

In  1917  when  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph  purchased  and  scrap¬ 
ped  the  old  Independent,  Mr. 
McCormick  founded  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News  as  a  companion  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Patriot. 

m 

Media  Records 
Billed  for  Sales  Tax 

The  question  whether  Media 
Records’  reports  to  newspapers 
and  its  Blue  Book  are  subject 
to  the  New  York  City  sales  tax 
will  come  up  for  a  hearing  Sept. 
8  in  the  city  controller’s  office. 

New  York  newspapers  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  service  would  be 
liable  for  $19,224.21  in  back 
taxes  Dec.  10,  1934,  to  Sept.  30, 
1946,  as  well  as  for  future  sales 
taxes  if  the  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  against  Media  Records. 
The  city  has  also  asked  penal¬ 
ties  of  $16,350.58. 

The  firm  contends  that  it  ren¬ 
ders  a  service  in  the  nature  of 
auditing  for  newspapers  and 
that  the  reports  furnished  are 
incidental  to  the  service. 

■ 

Tulsa  Tribune  Gets 
$8,000  for  Comp  Fund 

Tulsa,  Okla. — The  Tulsa  Trib¬ 
une’s  annual  Send-A-Kid-To- 
Camp  fund  was  oversubscribed 
this  summer  for  the  twelfth  con¬ 
secutive  year,  and  as  a  result 
approximately  500  underpriv¬ 
ileged  boys  and  girls  were  given 
week-long  summer  outings. 

In  a  two-week  campaign,  the 
newspaper  received  contribu¬ 
tions  of  more  than  $8,000  from 
2,000  readers. 

The  Tribune  not  only  obtains 
the  money  but  supervises  selec¬ 
tion  of  children,  camp  menus 
and  curriculum. 

In  addition  to  the  camp  fund, 
the  Tribune  each  Christmas 
sponsors  a  needy  family  fund, 
and  uses  its  columns  for  other 
fund  appeals. 


they  go  togetlJ 


The  Review. Star  and 
Hempstead  Town  go  together 
— like  bees  and  honey. 
Busier  than  a  bee  for  more 
than  a  quarter-century  . 
helping  develop  the  Hemp 
stead  Town  market  while 
constantly  refining  the  newt- 
paper  toward  the  top  ideal  of 
reader  interest  and  advertis¬ 
ing  response  ...  the  Review- 
Star  presents  these  samples  of 
the  “honey”  awaiting  you  in 
_  the  Hempstead  Town  mar¬ 
ket: 

$275,000,000  yearly  retail 
sales;  $3,500  per  family  .  . . 
$92,000,000  yearly  food  tales 
.  .  .  leading  N.  Y.  State  ffigh- 
Spot  City.  The  result-pulling 
Review-Star — with  90%  of 
its  circulation  in  Hempstead 
Town  (Nassau  County’s 
“city”) — leads  the  nation’s 
evening  newspapers  in  finan¬ 
cial  linage,  is  fifth  among  all 
newspapers,  morning  and 
evening*  .  .  .  carries  more  re¬ 
tail  advertisers,  more  retail 
linage,  than  any  other  Nassau 
County  daily.* 

‘Media  Records,  first  6  mos.  ’47. 

Retail,  food  sales.  Sales  ManagtmnI 

1947  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 

Laading  N.  Y.  Stata's  H!gh-Spot  Citin  b 
a  habit  with  Hampstaad  Town.  In  AugiMl. 
fiftaanth  coniacutiva  month  in  tha  U<4, 
ratail  lalai  foracast  ii  I7S.0%  abovi  Aa 
gu»t,  1939,  M.4%  abova  national  avaras*. 
Dollar  voluma  tor  August  $2S,000,OM. 


NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW-STAR 

Heapstcad  Town,  Loaf  Itlaad,  N.  T. 
Sli  days  a  waak.  Sc  a  copy  a  EsKutha 
Officas,  Rockvilla  Cantra,  N.  Y. 

Raprasantad  Nationally  by 
Loranzan  and  Thompson,  loe. 

Naw  York  a  Chicago  a  St.  Louis  a  Sss 


Francisco  a  Los  Angelas  a  Datrait  S 
Cincinnati  a  Kansas  City  a  Atlanta 
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*  When  you  map  your  marketing  plans 
for  ’48,  don’t  overlook  the  33  counties 
of  Central  Indiana.  For,  here  is  one  of 
America’s  great  markets  .  .  .  compact 
and  populous,  encompassing  more  than 
40%  of  the  state’s  population — with  buy¬ 
ing  power  to  match.  Best  of  all,  this  Mid¬ 
western  market  of  markets  can  be  covered 
— completely,  effectively  and  economi¬ 
cally — by  a  single  medium.  That  medium 
is  The  Indianapolis  News,  the  most-read 
daily  newspaper  in  the  history  of  Indiana. 

FIRST  in  daily  circulation  FIRST  in  daily  advertising 
FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

^(ohc.  fad 


Ot  VALTER  McCARTV.  PratldMl  Md  Gtotral  ManagM  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL.  110  E.  42ad  St,  Naw  York  IT  •  THE  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  COMPANY,  43S  N..M1ckitaa  Ava..  Cfelcaga  1. 
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Radio  Interest 
Brings  Changes 
On  Sunpopers 

Baltimore,  Md  . —  Because  of 
the  expanding  activities  of  the 
Baltimore  Sunpapers  in  radio 
and  television,  an  executive  re¬ 
organization  was  found  neces¬ 
sary. 

Neil  H.  Swanson,  vicepresident 
and  executive  ^itor  of  the 
Sunpapers,  in  addition  to  his 
supervision  of  the  news  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Sun  and  Evening 
Sun  and  of  the  feature  sections 
of  the  Sunday  Sun,  is  directing 
the  setting  up  of  the  radio  and 
television  studios  and  the  broad¬ 
casting  programs. 

These  new  duties  for  Mr. 
Swanson  made  it  necessary  to 
establish  the  following  admin¬ 
istrative  organization: 

MacLean  Patterson,  general 
managing  editor,  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  news  department  of  the 
Sun  and  Evening  Sun,  of  the 
Washington  bureau;  overseas 
correspondents  and  national 
staff  coverage. 

Philip  S.  Heisler,  general  fea¬ 
ture  editor,  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  Magazine,  the  Sunday  de¬ 
partment,  the  universal  art  de¬ 
partment,  photographic  depart¬ 
ment,  special  features  and  tele¬ 
vision  motion  picture  develop¬ 
ment. 

Robert  B.  Cochrane  to  be  ra¬ 
dio-television  program  director. 

Patterson,  Heisler  and  Coch¬ 
rane  will  function  hereafter 
as  deputies  and  executive  assist¬ 
ants  to  Swanson. 

Effective  also  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  appointments:  Charles  H. 
Dorsey,  Jr.,  to  be  managing 
editor  of  the  Sun;  Harold  S. 
Goodwin  to  be  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Sun. 

MacLean  Patterson  has  been 
managing  editor  of  the  Sun 
since  1942. 

Mr.  Heisler  came  to  the  Sun¬ 
papers  in  September,  1939,  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Evening  Sun. 
In  September,  1944,  he  went  to 
the  Pacific  as  war  correspondent. 
In  January,  1946,  he  was  made 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Sun 
Magazine.  In  October  of  that 
year  he  was  made  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Evening  Sun 
in  charge  of  local  coverage. 

Mr.  Cochrane  came  to  the 
Evening  Sun  as  a  reporter  in 
March,  1934.  He  served  as  re¬ 
write  man  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  music  critic  of 
the  Sunpapers  until  September, 
1942,  when  he  became  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Evening 
Sun.  In  1945  he  went  to  the 
Pacific  as  war  correspondent, 
ending  up  in  Tokyo  to  cover  the 
end  of  hostilities  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  General  MacArthur’s 
administration.  In  August,  1946, 
he  returned  to  Baltimore  to 
help  establish  the  Sunpapers' 
radio  and  television  stations. 

Mr.  Dorsey  joined  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  as  a  reporter  in  1933. 
He  continued  his  newspaper 
experience  on  that  paper  as 
general  assignment  reporter,  re¬ 
write  man,  acting  assistant  city 
editor,  with  a  brief  period  as 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Sun, 
until  September,  1942,  when  he 
became  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun. 


Heisler  Cochrane 


Goodwin  Dorsey 

Mr.  Goodwin  came  to  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  as  a  reporter  in  1927. 
He  was  successively  rewrite 
man,  feature  editor,  picture  edi¬ 
tor  and  foreign  editor  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  1942,  when  he  was 
moved  to  the  Sun  as  assistant 
city  editor.  Two  years  later  he 
became  city  editor. 

Teen  Tidings, 
New  Ad  Column, 
Is  Announced 

Teen  Tidings,  a  teen-age  spon¬ 
sored  advertising  column,  is 
now  being  sold  to  advertisers 
for  an  East  Central  debut  in 
13  newspapers  early  in  October. 
The  column  will  be  conducted 
by  Dixon  Gayer,  New  York 
public  relations  man  and  writer 
for  teen-age  publications. 

Definitely  scheduled  to  start 
the  column  are  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald-Traveler,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Times- 
Star,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News, 
New  York  World  -  Telegram, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Press,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Paul 
( Minn. )  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  and  Washington  (D.  C. ) 
Star. 

Rates  have  been  drawn  up 
to  include  those  newspapers. 


Cub  Reporter 
To  Government 
Finance  Expert 

Washington — A  former  news 
paper  publisher 
his  journalistic 
government 
service,  is  the 
President’s 
choice  for  chair- 
man  of  the 
greatly  expand¬ 
ed  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

John  H.  Fahey, 
who  will  hold 
one  of  the  three 
top  spots  in  the 
merged  federal 
home  building 
and  finance 
agencies,  has 
been  referred  to  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as 
“The  Benevolent  Mortgage 
Holder’’ — a  descriptive  title  he 
earned  as  chairman  of  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
almost  since  their  inception. 

Among  veterans  of  newspaper 
publishing  he  is  remembered  as 
a  vigorous  and  successful  pub¬ 
lisher  and  one  of  the  builders 
of  the  Associated  Press  in  its 
present  form. 

Cub  Reporter 

Mr.  Fahey  went  from  the  high 
school  of  his  Manchester,  N.  H., 
birthplace  to  a  reporter’s  job  on 
the  local  paper.  Later  he  joined 
Eastern  Associated  Press  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  soon  after¬ 
ward  was  appointed  day  man¬ 
ager  of  Associated  Press  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  a  job  that  was  to  lead  to 
the  New  England  superintend- 
ency  of  that  organization. 

In  1903  he  became  a  publisher. 

The  Boston  Traveler  masthead 
listed  him  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  showed  him  as  principal 
owner.  At  the  same  time  he 
took  over  the  presidency  of  the 
State  Publishing  Co.,  a  syndi¬ 
cate  controlled  by  the  Traveler. 
It  was  during  his  connection 
with  the  newspaper  that  he  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  national 
committee  which  revised  the  by¬ 
laws  and  carried  out  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  AP. 

Before  stepping  out  of  pub¬ 


who  matched 
successes  by 


Fahey 


Able  Newspaperman  Wanted 

By  Pacific  Coast  Daily 
100,000  Circulation 


Especially  good  opportunity  for  personable,  energetic,  exper¬ 
ienced  newspaperman,  preferably  about  40,  with  ability  to  write 
forceful  editorials  and  understanding  play  of  news.  Back¬ 
ground  of  business  experience  helpful. 

Submit  sample  editorials. 

State  age,  whether  single  or  married,  nationality,  experience, 
chiirch  and  political  affiliations,  salary  received  In  former  posi¬ 
tions  and  such  other  information  as  may  enable  publisher  to 
reach  decision. 

Address  Box  8028,  Editor  &  Publisher 


fishing  in  1910  to  enter  the  in 
vestment  securities  business  in 
Boston,  he  became  second  vice- 
president  of  Associated  Press 

His  interest  in  newspaperin* 
did  not  end  with  sale  of  the 
Traveler.  While  devoting  hij 
major  time  to  finance,  he  kent 
in  touch  with  the  newspaper 
business  by  ownership  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Pott 
in  1914,  and  the  Manchester  (N 
H.)  Mirror,  in  1922.  For  a  brief 
period  in  1923.  he  was  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Post. 

President  Roosevelt  s  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Fahey  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  in  June  1933,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  five  months  later  by  his 
elevation  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  board  and  to  the  same  rank 
in  the  HOLC. 

Mr.  Fahey  at  times  merged 
newspaper  publishing,  finance 
and  civic  service.  Six  Presidents 
have  appointed  him  to  oflfice.  In 
addition  to  his  own,  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Italy.  France  and  China 
have  awarded  him  decorations. 


Cut  to  5-Day  Paper 

Prescott,  Ariz. — Starting  Aug. 
23,  the  Prescott  Evening  Cour¬ 
ier  went  on  a  five-day  week 
basis,  eliminating  the  Saturday 
issue.  In  making  the  announc^ 
ment,  W.  P.  Stuart,  publisher, 
said  the  decision  had  been  made 
imperative  by  increased  operat¬ 
ing  costs,  pointing  out  the  me¬ 
chanical  pay  had  increased  more 
than  187c  since  Jan.  1. 


116,325 

M*t.  County  Populatloi 

laraaa  of  Ccasas,  1944 

The  Argus  and  Dispatch 
are  the  ONLY  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the 
Rock  Island-Moline  zone, 
where  nearly  60%  of  the 
Tri-Cities  200,000  popula¬ 
tion  live  .  .  .  over  45,000 
combined  circulation  with¬ 
out  duplication. 
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In  these  Nervous  Times 


PRESCRIBES 

ONE  BELLY  LAUGH 
EVERY  DAY 

DOC  SYKE,  eminent 
Syke-iatrist,  makes 
good  on  his  prescrip¬ 
tion  through 

ViNG  Fuller 

Better  and  funnier  than 
ever  before. 

WHERE  THERE'S 

Ving, 

THERE'S  ZING  I 


4  and  5-colunin  daily  strips  (  beginning  September  8) — and  1/2  and  1/3  standard  page, 
or  full  tabloid  ( starting  September  14) 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  220  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Goss  Purchases  Duplex 
Plant  at  Battle  Creek 


CHICAGO — Goss  Printing  Press 

Co.  has  purchased  the  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  of  Duplex  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  according  to  a  joint  an¬ 
nouncement  of  R.  C.  Corlett. 
president  of  Goss,  and  I.  K. 
Stone,  president  of  Duplex.  The 
price  was  not  disclos^. 

The  Battle  Creek  plant  will 
be  known  as  the  Duplex  division 
of  Goss  company  and  execu¬ 
tive  offices  will  be  located  in 
Chicago.  The  announcement 
said  the  sale  resulted  from  a 
backlog  of  Goss  orders  which 
necessitated  either  sub-contract¬ 
ing  or  expanding  facilities. 

Divide  Production 

Goss  officials  stated  they 
would  transfer  the  manufacture 
of  tubular  and  flat  bed  presses 
and  stereotype  equipment  to  the 
Battle  Creek  plant,  continuing 
in  Chicago  the  construction  of 
large  rotary  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  rotogravure  and  multi¬ 
color  presses. 

The  demand  for  tubular  and 
flat  bed  presses  and  stereotype 
equipment  in  the  foreign  mar¬ 
ket  has  expanded  Goss  sales,  it 
was  stated,  and  it  is  understood 
that  approximately*  one-half  of 
the  orders  for  smaller  presses 
is  to  go  abroad. 

It  is  the  present  plan  to  con¬ 
tinue  all  current  models  of  Goss 
and  Duplex  presses  and  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Repair  and 
field  service  of  all  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  models  of  equipment,  manu¬ 
factured  by  both  companies, 
will  be  maintained  and  handled 
as  in  the  past. 

Duplex  Founded  in  1884 

The  combined  experience  of 
the  two  concerns  totals  125 
years.  The  Duplex  company, 
founded  in  1884  by  I.  L.  Stone, 
started  a  trend  of  invention 
which  was  maintained  through 
the  years,  originally  developing 
the  first  flat  bed.  web  perfecting 
press,  later  coming  out  with  the 
original  unit  type,  semi-cylin¬ 
drical  press  and  still  later  with 
the  first  tubular  type  press. 

While  in  the  early  years,  the 
Duplex  reputation  was  founded 
on  the  flat  bed,  web  perfecting 
press,  under  the  leadership  of 

I.  K.  Stone,  son  of  the  founder, 
the  metropolitan  unit  type  semi- 
cylindrical  press  was  developed 
and  subsequently  purchased  by 
many  large  newspapers. 

The  Goss  company  has  a  long 
history  of  development  and  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  today  is  the  only 
manufacturer  covering  the  com¬ 
plete  field  of  small,  medium  and 
large  newspapers,  as  well  as  the 
highly-specialized  five-color 
magazine  presses,  and  Speedry 
roto  presses  for  color  work. 

Goss  was  the  original  manu¬ 
facturer  of  highspe^  newspa¬ 
per  presses  designed  to  print 
color  in  the  daily  newspaper,  the 
outstanding  example  of  this 
equipment  being  the  color 
presses  installed  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  plant. 

Goss  officials  expect  that  by 
concentrating  on  '  the  heavy 
type  of  equipment  in  Chicago, 


transfer  of  the  manufacture  of 
tubular  and  flat  bed  presses  to 
the  Battle  Creek  plant  will  re¬ 
quire  considerable  expansion  of 
the  personnel  employed  at  that 
plant. 

Both  Goss  and  Duplex  had 
outstanding  records  during  the 
war.  Goss  received  the  Navy 
“E”  with  five  stars  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  production  of  ord¬ 
nance.  Duplex  was  awarded 
both  the  Army  and  Navy  “E” 
with  five  stars  for  the  same  sort 
of  performance  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  gun  carriages,  rockets 
and  aircraft  parts. 

The  Goss  Chicago  plant  con¬ 
sists  of  approximately  500,000 
square  feet  of  factory  space, 
while  Duplex  division  at  Battle 
Creek  occupies  about  the  same 
floor  area,  with  several  new 
buildings  added  during  the  war. 
Approximately  2,500  persons 
will  be  employed  in  both  plants. 

No  Change  in  Officials 

Mr.  Corlett  will  continue  as 
president  of  the  Goss  company ; 

J.  A.  Riggs  as  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager: 
C.  S.  Crafts,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager;  C.  S.  Crafts, 
vicepresident  and  chief  engi¬ 
neer;  W.  T.  Goss,  vicepresident: 
C.  S.  Reilly,  vicepresident  and 
sales  manager;  F.  G.  Tuttle,  sec¬ 
retary  and  works  manager;  and 

K.  J.  Williams,  treasurer. 

While  executive  heads  of  the 

Duplex  division  have  not  as  yet 
been  named,  it  is  anticipated  at 
this  time,  that  there  will  be  no 
changes  in  the  present  person¬ 
nel.  The  Duplex  sales  staff  has 
been  disbanded. 

Goss  executive  and  general 
sales  offices  will  be  maintained 
here,  with  branch  offices  located 
in  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
and  with  the  central  office  of 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Ltd., 
in  London. 

■ 

McCormick  to  Fly 
Around  the  World 

Chicago — Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Chicago  Tribune  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  will  fly  around  the 
world,  leaving  westward  from 
here  in  late  October. 

The  McCormicks’  passports 
have  been  validated  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  TTie  tentative  itinerary 
calls  for  visits  in  Honolulu, 
Japan,  Korea,  Shanghai,  Manila, 
Bangkok,  points  in  India,  Cairo, 
Venice,  Portugal,  Spain  and  the 
Azores. 

Col.  McCormick  plans  to  be 
gone  about  five  weeks,  returning 
by  way  of  New  York. 

■ 

Stories  in  Booklet 

Passaic,  N.  J. — Responding  to 
a  demand  from  business,  civic 
and  other  interested  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Passaic  Herald-News 
has  printed  5,000  copies  of  a 
booklet,  “Cash  Sickness  Benefits 
tor  New  Jersey  Workers,”  a 
series  of  11  articles  by  Carl  Ek, 
staff  writer,  reviewing  two  pro¬ 
posals  to  the  state  legislature. 


ANAN  Gives  2% 

Effective  Sept.  1,  all  acti¬ 
vated  newspapers  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Network  that  give  2% 
cash  discounts  to  advertising 
agencies  for  business  placed 
direct  will  give  the  same  dis¬ 
count  for  business  placed 
through  the  network,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Edward  D.  Mad¬ 
den,  executive  vicepresident 
of  ANAN.  Of  the  53  newspa¬ 
pers  that  now  comprise  the 
network.  24  activated  newspa¬ 
pers  allow  the  cash  discount. 


A  LITTLE  old  man  walked  up 
to  the  classified  advertising 
counter  of  Portland  ( Ore. )  Jour¬ 
nal  and  asked  the  girl  to  write 
out  his  ad,  “because,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “I  learned  to  write  at 
night  school  and  you  can’t  read 
my  handwriting  in  the  day¬ 
time.” 

GIRL  FINDS  LARGE 
RATTLER  ON  LAWN 
WITH  FLASHLIGHT 
Lexington  (N.  C. )  Dispatch 


UNDER  the  standing  head  “In¬ 
dustrial  and  Business  Re¬ 
view,”  Edinburg  (Tex.)  Valley 
Review  ran  a  three-column  pic¬ 
ture  of  Rita  Hayworth,  in  bath¬ 
ing  attire,  enjoying  the  sun’s 
warm  rays. 

m 

SENATOR  BILBO 
DIES  wi’raouT 
TAKING  HIS  SEAT 
Somerset  ( Pa. )  American. 


IN  THE  Kansas  City  ( Kas. ) 

Kansan  office,  Pat  Pray,  as¬ 
sistant  society  editor,  occupies 
a  place  between  Ruth  Burns,  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Riley,  church  editor. 

■ 

CLASSIFIED  ad  in  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin:  “MAN,  white, 
to  help  on  garbage  truck.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay  and  board.” 


♦"SOLD  OUT" 

**$akf5th  Avenae  advertised  *teen 
dretites  ($7.95  to  $8.95)  ojcrlu- 
siroly  in  The  New  York  Sun. 
Styles  in  all  siaes  except  10  sold 
out  by  2:30.  Traffic  heavy. 
Many  mail-phone  orders.** 

•  Reiiorted  h}’  The  Retail  News  Bureau. 

That's  fast,  profitable  ad-  | 
action.  'That's  why  for  24 
consecutive  years  Man-  | 
hattan  Department  Stores 
have  placed  more  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  Sun  than  any 
other  evening,  morning  or 
Sunday  newspaper. 

Slbe  «mtb^nn  I 

»«W  YORK 


It  Ain’t  Hay 

We  know  where 
you  can  smash  a 
$  146,000,000  custo¬ 
mer  right  in  the  eye 
and  he  will  like  it 
More  than  that,  he’ll 
smash  right  back. 
With  cash. 

Happy  warriors! 

Okay,  come  on 
down  to  Washington 
and  win  in  the  fight 
for  the  food  dollar. 

The  average 
American  family 
spends  $617  a  year 
for  food. 

Multiply  this  by 
the  TIMES-HER- 
ALD’S  circulation  in 
Washington’s  city 
and  retail  trading 
zone  and  there’s  your 
$  1 46,000,000  cus¬ 
tomer. 

In  advertising  as 
in  all  business,  num¬ 
bers  count. 

Buy  top  circu¬ 
lation! 


TIMES-HERALD  260,912 
Th«  STAR  .  .  .  214,212 
Th«  POST  .  .  .  165,554 
Tha  NEWS  .  .  109,267 

as  of  March  31,  1947 


?e. 


.A. 


Editor  and  Publisher 


Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Representative 

Geo.  a.  McDevitt  Co. 
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PHILADELPHIA  WOMEN  DEMAND  THE  INQUIRER 

TO  PLAN  THEIR  SHOPPING 


INQUIRER  NOW  IN  14th  YEAR 
OF  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 

Since  1934  The  Inquirer  has 
maintained  leadership  in 
Philadelphia  for  total  adver¬ 
tising  volume. 

And  The  Inquirer  is  now  in 
its  8th  consecutive  year  of 
leadership  in  Philadelphia  in 
advertising  linage  for  Women’s 
Specialty  Shops  and  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores. 

Circulation : 

Doily  ....  over  700,000 
Sunday  . .  over  1,000,000 


The  Inquirer  has  a  definite  hold  on  Phila¬ 
delphia  women.  From  housewife  to  career 
girl,  they  depend  on  this  friendly  family 
paper  for  complete,  unbiased  coverage  of 
the  news  .  .  .  for  special  features  on  home¬ 
making,  child  care,  fashions,  dating.  The 
unquestioned  preference  of  Philadelphians  for 
The  Inquirer  is  responsible  for  its  advertis¬ 
ing  leadership  in  America’s  3rd  market ! 


TELL  IT  IN  THE  MORNING ...  TELL  IT  IN 


lltuiutrifr 

AJwtUmg  OSBORN,  SCOIARO,  MfEKER  B  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  CMCAOO,  PHILADELPHIA,  DETROIT)  PnZPATRICK  B  CHAMBERUN,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK;  FIRST  3  MARKHS  GROUP;  METROPOUTAN  GROUP  COMICS;  METROPOLITAN  GROUP  GRAVURE 
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Ok  n  /  /l/l  n  throat.  One  needs  time  to  ob- 

IJI^  g  A  serve  surroundings  and  ensem- 

ne  iylp  on  /  leWCttAltC  Oaiy’^  presence. 

■  —  Going  back  to  the  first  chance 

_  Paris  had  to  see  Miss  Daly,  that 

If  J  T  was  When  she  was  with  the 

§\  Cm  I  ■fl  11  f.  ■  r  I^R  Chicago  Herald- American.  Her 

•  m,  assignment  was  to  cover 

•m  w  gm  mrm  m  •  .  •  the  Paris  style  openings  but 

U.S.  Fashions  to  Pans  isi 

Kay  Daly’s  first  job  was  with  a 

Bv  Campbell  Watson  department  store  in  her  home 

*  town  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  im- 

SAN  FRANCISCO  — Kay  Daly  noted  after  advising  that  at  least  m^iately  after  college  gradua- 
is  Paris-bound,  and  that  is  75  firms  will  be  represented  in  .  ,  .  , 

flash  news  for  32  fashion  editors  the  Paris  parade.  Models  will  ,,  A  the 

and  style  writers.  show  more  than  150  garments, 

The  Foote.  Cone  &  Belding  and  the  “five  most  beautiful  “  advertising  manager  of 
account  executive  is  flying  to  models  in  all  San  Francisco”  ®  t  r,%  **the  u/ire 


lewcadi 


Ad  Lady  Carries 
U.S.  Fashions  to  Paris 


By  Campbell  Watson 


acum  lor  i«siiiuu  eaiiurs  uie  x'aris  parauc.  ivxuucii»  wiix  anVl  wnn  fVii» 

and  style  writers.  show  more  than  150  garments, 

The  Foote.  Cone  &  Belding  and  the  “five  most  beautiful  “  advertising  manager  of 
account  executive  is  flying  to  models  in  all  San  Francisco”  u®kk„'^°^  p®  t  off  **the  wire 
France  with  bag,  baggage  and  will  be  selected  in  a  contest  to  oonv 


two  planes  full.  One  plane  will 
carry  the  32  editors  and  writers. 
The  other  will  take  nearly  a 
score  of  garment  manufacturers, 
flve  models,  and  more  than  150 
samples  of  San  Francisco-pro- 
duc^  clothes. 

Sponsored  by  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  &  Wholesale  Association 
of  San  Francisco,  the  flight  is 
arranged  to  show  Paris  the 
attire  produced  here  by  mass 
production  methods.  The  aerial 
round-trip  will  be  made  in  15 
days. 

Leaves  Oct.  11 

The  34-passenger  airliner  car¬ 
rying  the  products  designed  to 
“show  Paris”  will  leave  here 
Oct.  11,  and  proceed  from  New 
York  the  following  day.  The 
second  plane  will  be  made  up 
in  New  York.  It  will  have  as 
guest  passengers  representatives 
of  four  San  Francisco  news-  . 


Kay  Daly 


“That  involved  writing  copy 
and  radio  commercials,  han¬ 
dling  ad  layouts,  and  even  help¬ 
ing  wrap  packages  during  the 
Christmas  rush,”  she  said  with 
a  laugh. 

Fashion  Editor 

Next  came  Gimbels  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  as  fashion  co¬ 
ordinator;  the  Palais  Royale 
department  store  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  then,  at  the  age  of 
25,  fashion  editorship  of  the 
Herald  -  American.  She  joined 
FC&B  last  November,  signing 
up  in  Chicago  and  being  im¬ 
mediately  assigned  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Kay’s  two  sisters  began  their 
careers  on  newspapers.  Mau¬ 
reen,  now  assistant  ^itor  of  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  wrote 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  when 
in  school  and  later  was  police 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  City 


papers,  three  wire  associations'  be  sponsored  by  the  San  Fran-  News  Bureau^  She  start^  a 
the  newsreels  and  a  group  of  *^**‘^®  News.  teen-age  column  for  the  Triune 

magazine  and  newspaper  style  “We  can  show  Paris  how  the  which  is  now  being  handled  by 
editors  and  writers.  The  guest  American  working  girl  dresses  lister  sneiia.  •• 

list  is  now  being  compiled  from  well  because  of  our  methods  of  .  Sheilas  On  me  ^lid  Side, 
selections  named  by  ^itors  of  mass  production.  Paris  dresses  described  by  I^y  Da  y  as  tlw 


project,”  she  confessed.  Quer- 
ies  on  how  so  much  writing  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  branch  of  a  single 
family  tree,  Kay  replied: 

“My  father  was  a  sentimental 
Irishman  —  and  an  ornamental 
iron  works  representative.  But 
when  he  was  on  the  road  he 
wrote  the  most  beautiful,  lone 
and  lovely  letters  home.  That’s 
the  only  reason  I  know.” 

Advertising  Coup 

Kay  confesses  she  shocked  her 
mother — of  British  descent— this 
spring.  She  also  startled  San 
Francisco  into  supplying  her 
with  an  apartment.  A  billboard 
suddenly  appeared  bearing  her 
picture,  “her”  phone  numbe 
and  a  plea  for  housing.  The 
phone  was  FC&B’s,  but  h 
brought  many  calls. 

“The  apartment  does  have  a 
lovely  view,  too,”  Kay  re¬ 
marked.  “You  do  have  to  look 
a  bit  sideways  to  get  the  best 
view,  but  I  like  it.” 

Today  Lilli  Ann  clothing  ads 
are  appearing  on  boards,  as  well 
as  in  Life  and  Look.  The  bill¬ 
board  display  went  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale  effective  Aug.  15, 
described  by  Kay  as  an  innova¬ 
tion  for  fashions. 

The  petite  account  executive 
says  the  trek  of  models  to  Paris 
is  a  new  idea,  even  if  several 
Parisian  models  will  be  needed 
to  help  show  the  full  line  of 
San  Francisco  clothing.  Charles 
Jones  of  New  York  took  attire 
to  France  last  spring,  but  no 
models,  nor  was  the  attire  of 
the  mass-production  variety. 


AMERICAN 

AIRLINES 


the  invited  organizations. 


the  individual  woman  of  wealth.  teeii^age  column  now  be- 


Pla^  for  the  flight  came.frpm  enable  all  women  to  dress  Cmclci  VmuNE  ^Knows 


A  j‘“i~  L”*  eu'’ - - —  well  papers  via  ghicago  itubune- 

Adolph  Shumari,  association  •  ™,u  ^  j  New  York  News  distribution, 

president  and  head  of  toe  fim  Do  you  recall  toe  Thwtre  de  a  columnist  for  three  years, 

producing  Lilli  Ann  clothes.  An  la  Mode  which  visited  this  youngest  of  the  sisters  also 
association  member  suggested  a  country  last  year?  This  is  a  sort  wrote  “Personality  Plus,”  an 

trip  to  New  York  to  show  what  of  return  gesture.  Emily  Post-type  of  works  for 

the  San  Franci^o  Apparel  City  a  Hollywood  phone  call  re-  juveniles.  A  second  book  is 
is  producing.  Shuman  replied:  garding  talent  for  a  Coast  style  scheduled  for  release  in  Oc- 

“Why  not  show  toe  world  and  show  caused  Miss  Daly  to  aban-  tober. 

take  our  products  to  Paris.”  don  hope  of  completing  her  cig-  While  Maureen  Daly  also 
Kay  Daly,  who  a  year  ago  re-  arette,  and  enabled  her  visitor  holds  the  title  of  author — “Six- 
jeoted  a  Paris  trip  to  accept  toe  *^®te  that  her  office  is  grey,  teen”  written  at  that  age,  fol- 
job  at  FC&B  here,  proved  a  log-  desk  red,  the  desk  blotter  lowed  by  “17to  Summer,”  Kay 
ical  selection  as  hostess  in  ia  grey,  and  the  account  execu-  has  yet  to  write  a  book, 
charge  of  promotion.  She  han-  ^ive  was  in  a  grey  suit,  with  a  “I  don’t  see  how  I  could  ever 
dies  the  Lilli  An  account;  also  violets  at  the  sit  down  and  tackle  so  long  a 

toe  publicity  and  fashion  pro-  - — — — - - — — - 

motion  for  Roos  Bros,  and  helps  A  t  t  t 

with  toe  S  &  W  Foods  account,  n  W  m  ^  n 
Sisters  Three 

acqutold°*member  S’ toe*  toio  of  The  most  attractive  newspapers 

sisters  famed  in  newspaper,  .  »  . 

No'rth.%So”Je  S:  “  Amenca  were  designed  by 

c^t  rln,  in  the  FC»B  office  GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

st^nlSl'ree'S.M  Zy  Z“hoSd  Cokisulting  Typographer 

select  them  to  go  to  Paris,”  she  131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE.  NEW  YORK  24.  N.  Y. 

observed,  as  the  phone  rang 

flSl“bto*  U’i"^towt  1“  many  instances  everything  needed 

Miss  Daly’s  only  rwpurse  is  to  was  already  in  the  plant.  No  new 
keep  toe  instrument  in  use,  and  *  •  i  j  j 

arrangements  for  two  planes  to  material  WOS  neeaed. 

Paris  require  much  telephoning. 

“There  is  no  conflict  between  i  a  t  i  k 

California  and  Paris,”  Miss  Daly  W  "W  wC  "W  n 


The  most  attractive  newspapers 
in  America  were  designed  by 
GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

Consulting  Typographer 

131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE.  NEW  YORK  24.  N.  Y. 

In  many  instances  everything  needed 
was  already  in  the  plant.  No  new 
material  was  needed. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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HOLLYWOOD 

is  a  Big, SEPARATE 

MARKET 

RETAIL  SALES 
VOLUME 

(Trading  Area— 1945) 

$610,257,000 

AMERICAN 

AIRLINES 

COVERS 

HOLLYWOOD 

V  with  the  j 

Citizca^coKJ 

AND  Advertiser 
HOLLYWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 

— ■  Nationol  R«pr*f«nfofiv#»— ” 
STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  INC. 
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Says  Percival  Stern,  President  of  Auto-Lec  Stores,  Inc., 

”1  like  the  ITEM  because 


"It's  youthful  zest  for  progress  is  backed  by  sound  manage¬ 
ment  and  good  old-fashioned  integrity.  At  home,  we  rely  on 
the  Item  to  keep  us  well-informed  --  and  no  day  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  our  favorite 
Item  features. 


"The  Item's  'bill  of  fare' 
assures  thorough  readership  - 
and  that  includes 
the  ads.  For  years, 
the  Item  has  been  in 
a  top  spot  on  our  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule." 


Auto-Lec  Stores  feature  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Pluqs,  Filter  Queen 
Vacuum  Cleaners.  Pfleuqer  Fish- 
inq  Tackle.  Launderall  Automatic 
Washers  and  other  notional 
brands. 


Reader  Acceptance:  Largest  evening  circulation  in  Louisiana  (92% 
concentrated  in  the  New  Orleans  market--growing  steadily) 

Advertising  Acceptance:  Nearly  12,000,000  lines  carried  in  1946. 


Your 

New  Selling  Force 
in  New  Orleans 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  CO.. 
NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


N 

NEW  ORLEANS 

ITEM 

RALPH  NICHOLSON,  PRESIDENT  AND  PUBLISHER 

V _ _ _ J 
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friend  oi  the 


Mark  Says  Publicist 
Is  a  Watchmaker 

By  James  L  Ceilings 


tographer. 

‘Too  Many  Fights' 

“I  never  liked  it.  I  got  into 
too  many  fights,  and  several 
times  I  landed  up  in  jail  for  vio¬ 
lating  city  ordinances.  I  even 
fashioned  a  heavy  tripod  so  I 
could  protect  myself  when  the 
dislikes  the  phony,  in  people  or  going  got  rough.”  Those  were 
any  news  he  may  stir  up.  Four  the  days  of  fiash-powder  pho- 
months  ago  he  opened  his  own  tography. 

17  1.  looked  at  our  camera. 

“Say,  I  don't  believe  I'd  know 
how  to  operate  that  one — it's 
been  years.  How's  it  work?” 

Later  he  switched  over  to  the 
editorial  side.  He  jumped  from 
reporter  to  feature  writer  to 
city  editor  to  syndicate  editor. 
And  for  three  years  he  was  the 
managing  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  bureau  of  NEA,  the 
Scripps-Howard  syndicate. 

Then  up  came  public  relations 
and  down  went  Larkin.  He's 
chased  it,  vigorously,  ever  since, 
like  a  greyhound  chasing  a  rab¬ 
bit — or  do  wolfhounds  chase 
rabbits?  Every  so  often  the 
nigh-teetotaler  uncorks  his  news 
bottle  and  takes  a  healthy  swig. 
Even  the  smell  of  the  cork  ex¬ 
cites  him. 

Govt.  Traveler 

He's  done  p.r.  work  for  Doug 
Fairbanks,  Mary  Pickford, 
Carol  Lombard,  Hollywood,  Osa 
Johnson,  the  African  explorer 
and  widow  of  Martin  Johnson; 
Broadway,  Republican  National 
Committee,  Red  Cross,  Aimee 
Semple  McPherson  and  an 
American  Legion  national  con¬ 
vention.  He  traveled  26,000 
miles  during  the  war  for  the 
government. 

And  he  says  he's  called  on 
every  school  superintendent  in 
every  capital  and  largest  city 
in  every  state,  as  well  as  every 
collector  of  customs  in  the 
country. 

People,  campaigns,  things, 
ants,  products,  Question,  na¬ 
tional  events,  education  and 
your  mother’s  knitting  needle — 
there  have  been  Larkin  words 
for  them  all. 

"But  whatever  I  say,  I  try  to 


Mark  Larkin 
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CONSISTENT  ADVERTISING 
IN  THE  OREGONIAN  HELPS 
BUILD  0  308%  SALES  INCREASE 
FOR  lOWENSON'S... 


With  more  than  97%  of  its  newspaper  advertising  in  The  Oregonian, 
Lowenson’s  men’s  store  in  Portland  has  chalked  up  a  308%  sales  increase 
in  the  past  six  years ...  an  increase  56%  greater  than  the  national  average. 
Sales  success  for  this  advertiser  has  resulted  from  intelligent  merchandising 
plus  The  Oregonian’s  good  news  papering ...  a  news  and  community- 
service  policy  that  has  brought  wide  and  loyal  readership  and  circulation 
leadership.  The  Oregonian’s  good  newspapering  will  produce  sales  for 
you,  too.  Place  it  at  the  top  of  your  advertising  must  list  in  the  big 
Oregon  Market. 


tThe  0regoman 

PORTLAND  DRFRON 
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Guild  Goes  to  Polls 
To  Elect  New  Leaders 


THE  American  Newspaper 

Guild’s  political  pot  simmered 
this  week  as  candidates  for  top 
offices  stumped  the  country. 
Baliots  will  go  out  to  the  mem* 
bership  —  approximately  18,000 
are  eligible  to  vote— on  Sept.  4 
and  local  guilds  must  start  elec¬ 
tions  within  10  days.  Returns 
must  be  postmarked  not  later 
than  Sept.  26. 

For  the  first  time  since  1041, 
the  guild  will  have  a  new  presi¬ 
dent,  and  possibly  two  other 
new  officers,  although  it  ap¬ 
peared  unlikely  that  Executive 
Vicepresident  Sam  Eubanks 
would  be  defeated. 

Some  nominees  have  injected 
the  issue  of  Communism  into 
their  campaign  oratory,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  battle  shaped 
up  over  the  question  of  faction¬ 
alism  within  the  guild. 

Martin  Versus  Shelton 

Withdrawal  of  Milton  Murray 
from  the  presidency  fight,  after 
twice  being  defeated  on  his  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  fulltime,  paid  job, 
has  left  the  field  to  Harry  Mar¬ 
tin,  amusements  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  on  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  and  Wil¬ 
lard  Shelton,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  PM  and  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  New  Republic. 

Martin  heads  the  Pro-Guild 
ticket  which  includes  Eubanks, 
of  San  FrancLsco-Oakland,  for 
re-election;  and  Ralph  B.  Novak, 
on  leave  from  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Timet  commercial  staff,  for  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Shelton  has  proclaimed  him¬ 
self  a  strictly  independent  can¬ 
didate,  with  no  ticket,  but  he 
has  announced  he  would  vote 
for  Eubanks  and  for  G.  Kay 
Williams,  executive  officer  of 
Los  Angeles  Guild,  for  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Rodgera  on  Tour 

William  W.  Rodgers,  a  Murray 
supporter,  failed  to  win  nomina¬ 
tion  again  as  secretary-treasurer 
at  the  Sioux  City  convention. 
He  has  declared  open  opposition 
to  Eubanks  and  is  currently 
touring  the  country,  amid  pro¬ 
test,  to  explain  a  new  ANG 
bookkeeping  system  to  local 
guilds.  It  has  been  charged  he 
is  using  ANG  funds  to  finance 
an  electioneering  Junket  in  be¬ 
half  of  James  R.  Bucknam  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  who  is  run¬ 
ning  against  Eubanks  on  an 
“anti  -  Communist,  anti  -  Fascist’’ 
platform. 

Eubank’s  platform  includes  a 
plank  opposing  all  forms  of 
totalitarianism  and  relection  of 
all  efforts  of  the  Communlat 
Party  to  interfere  in  affairs  of 
the  union. 

The  real  battleground  for  the 
campaign  is  the  Guild  Reporter, 
which  has  been  carrying  both 
Btatements  and  paid  ads.  In  the 
locals’  own  meetings,  the  fire¬ 
works  has  been  set  off  by  the 
sideline  race  among  vic^resi- 
dents-at-large  and  regional  vice- 
presidents. 

John  T.  McManus,  radio  critic 


of  PM,  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Guild,  is  being  boost¬ 
ed  for  re-election  as  a  regional 
vicepresident  as  “The  Man 
Everybody  Knows.”  Several  lo¬ 
cals  have  testified  how  he  came 
to  their  aid  with  financial  sup¬ 
port  when  they  were  in  trouble, 
notably  the  Philadelphia-Cam- 
den  unit  to  which  he  handed  a 
check  for  $10,000. 

Another  vigorous  campaign  is 
being  conducted  in  behalf  of 
Dorothy  Rockwell,  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s 
Washington  staff,  who  Is  run¬ 
ning  for  re-election  as  a  vice¬ 
president-at-large.  She  has  been 
the  guild’s  foremost  leader  in 
political  action  work. 

Platiorm  Statements 

The  platform  of  the  presiden¬ 
tial  nominees  contain  these  dec¬ 
larations: 

Martin  —  Restoration  of  com¬ 
plete  harmony  in  the  national 
office;  prosecution  of  the  drive 
for  full  organization  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry;  pressing  for  the 
guild’s  wage  goals;  greater  po¬ 
litical  activity,  and  closer  co¬ 
operation  with  CIO. 

’The  pro-guild  statement  also 
calls  for  “active  support  at  all 
times  for  full  freedom  of  the 
press  with  due  regard  for  the 
responsibility  of  the  press  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  full  and 
honest  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  home  and  abroad.” 

Shelton — “The  guild  general¬ 
ly  has  been  cursed  at  the  top 
with  factionalism  and  political 
wrangling.  I  want  no  part  of 
this  ...  I  am  concern^  with 
building  and  servicing  the  union 
.  .  .  The  business  of  Ae  guild  at 
present,  as  always,  is  to  defend 
its  membership.  ’I^e  business 
of  the  guild  also  should  be  to 
tie  itself  closer  to  its  parent 
organization,  the  CIO,  both  to 
furnish  leadership  to  the  CIO, 
as  Heywood  Broun  did,  and  to 
gain  strength  from  association 
with  CIO’s  other  6,000,000  mem¬ 
bers.” 

Raise  for  Reporters 
In  Wilkes-Barre 
WILKES-BARRE,  Pa.— A  new 

agreement  between  Wilkes- 
Barre  Publishing  Co.  and  the 
Wilkes-Barre  chapter  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  pro¬ 
vides  wage  increases  ranging 
from  $3  to  $12  a  week  for  vari¬ 
ous  classifications.  New  mini¬ 
mum  for  experienced  reporters 
on  afternoon  papers  will  be 
$68,  morning  papers  $73. 

A  demand  for  a  37V^-hour 
week  was  not  granted. 

■ 

Reward  for  Rescue 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — As  a  re¬ 
ward  for  quick  thinking  and 
courage  in  rescuing  a  motor¬ 
ist  from  carbon  monoxide  fumes, 
Lowell  (Hasto,  11-year-old  car¬ 
rier  of  Charleston  Daily  Mail 
has  been  given  a  21-Jewel  wrist 
watch  by  the  newspaper. 


5  Publishers  Listed 
Among  Ruling  Class 

Five  publishers  and  a  public 
opinion  specialist  are  among  the 
64  men  who  now  “run  America,” 
according  to  John  Gunther,  au¬ 
thor,  who  makes  a  comparison 
today  with  the  64  named  by 
Ambassador  James  W.  Gerard  in 
1930. 

In  a  copyrighted  article  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  current  ’47,  Mag¬ 
azine  of  the  Year,  Gunther 
names  Roy  A.  Roberts  of  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star;  Joseph  R. 
Knowland  of  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune;  CoL  Robert  B.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  of  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
William  Randolph  Hearst;  Henry 
Luce  of  Time,  Life  and  Fortune, 
and  George  H.  Gallup. 

Newswoman, 

74,  Treats  Self 
To  Ocean  Flight 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Mrs.  Wilbur 
F.  Harris,  society  editor  of  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph,  had  two 
ambitions  years 
ago  when  she 
was  still  under 
60. 

One  was  to 
own  a  car,  and 
this  was  achiev¬ 
ed  in  1932  af¬ 
ter  which  she 
toured  most  of 
North  America 
in  “The  Blessed 
Ford.” 

The  other  was 

consummated  on  Harris 

her  74th  birth¬ 
day,  Aug.  19  when  she  left  La- 
Guardia  Field  via  Air  France 
for  a  29-day  tour  of  Europe  as 
a  birthday  gift  to  herself. 

One  of  the  oldest  society  re¬ 
porters  in  the  coimtry  and  a 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Harris  is  tak¬ 
ing  the  European  trip  as  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  She  is  making  the  flight 
without  a  companion  because 
she  believes  no  two  persons 
could  go  on  a  long  trip  together 
and  remain  friendis. 

She  has  worked  for  the  Tele¬ 
graph  for  25  years,  and  for 
more  than  a  decade  before  that 
was  a  writer  on  other  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  dailies. 

Her  29-day  flight  to  Europe 
will  take  her  to  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
She’ll  have  an  audience  with 
Pope  Pius  XII;  and  will  visit 
her  “dream  spot,”  Stresa,  on 
Lake  Maggiore,  Italy. 

Most  eagerly  of  all  she  is 
looking  forward  to  a  thorough 
inspection  of  Scotland  Yard. 


CHART  YOUR  COURSE 

Btraifrbt  to  the  job  you  want  with 
an  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  Situ¬ 
ations  Wanted  Ad.  Write 

EDITOR  &  PUILISHER 

1700  limes  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel:  BRyant  B-30Sg 


Jurors  Cite 
Race  Coverage 
To  Legalize  Bets 

Newspaper  coverage  of  racing 
information  has  given  impetus 
to  a  move  to  legalize  off-the- 
track  betting  on  horses  in  New 
York  State,  where  pari-mutuel 
betting  at  tracks  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  for  several  years  to  the 
tune  of  millions  in  the  State 
Treasury. 

In  the  midst  of  a  New  York 
City  police  drive  to  cleanup 
bookmaking,  a  Queens  County 
grand  Jury  called  for  state  regu¬ 
lation  of  bookmakers  because 
of  inability  of  police  to  enforce 
statutes  affecting  public  morals. 

The  Jurors  stated:  “If  the 
honest,  decent  people  of  this  city 
did  not  make  bets  with  book¬ 
makers,  there  would  be  no 
bookmakers.  .  .  .  That  this  de¬ 
sire  exists  in  many  of  our  people 
must  be  evident  from  the  foct 
that  even  our  respectable  news¬ 
papers  devote  whole  columns, 
if  not  pages,  to  forecasting  re¬ 
sults  of  races  to  be  run  and  re¬ 
ports  of  races  that  have  already 
been  run.  .  .  .” 

■ 

Reward  for  Editorial 

Carthage,  Mo.  — An  editorial 
written  by  Howard  L.  Howe  in 
the  Carthage  Evening  Press,  has 
been  awarded  the  plaque  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary, 
Missouri  Department,  for  the 
best  editorial  on  the  organize 
tion’s  work  during  the  year. 
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THIS  tlfth  ht  . APPROACH 


editor 


IH  THE  CANTON,  OHIO,  MARKET 


C.  F.  BRISENDINE, 
Advertising  Director  of 
The  Stern  &  Mann  Co., 
leading  women’s  apparel  store 
in  Canton,  Ohio 


"Here  at  Stern  &  Mann  we  use  a  'Fifth  Avenue’  type  of  advertising  to 
sell  the  style-conscious  women  of  the  rich  Canton  Market.  And  for 
reaching  this  market  there’s  no  substitute  for  The  Canton  Repository 
.  .  .  this  store  has  used  it  for  60  years.  If  I  were  a  national  advertiser 
aiming  for  important,  buying  markets  .  .  .  The  Canton  Repository 
would  be  high  on  my  media  list.” 


•  A  RICH  MARKET  — 310,779  brand  conscious  consumers 
...  an  effective  buying  income  of  $31 S, SOS, 000  in 
Stark  County  alone  .  .  .  plus  the  buying  power  of 
one  of  Ohio’s  richest  farm  areas. 

•  A  STABILIZED  MARKET — 169  diversified  industries  and 
an  annual  farm  income  of  9  million  dollars  keep  sales 
at  a  constant  high. 

•  A  ONE  NEWSPAPER  MARKET  —  The  Canton  Repository 
is  99.3%  home  delivered  in  the  city  zone  .  .  .  88.9% 
home  delivered  throughout  Stark  County.  It’s  the 
ideal  newspaper  for  a  test  campaign. 


A  BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPER 


represented  nationally  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  BOSTON 
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Suggestions  Are  Made 
For  Newspaper  Week 


PLANS  for  national  observance 
of  Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  1-8, 
are  under  way. 

Carl  Webb,  manager,  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  president.  Newspaper 
Association  Managers.  has 
named  Thomas  Greene,  Ten¬ 
nessee  Press  Association,  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  which 
includes  Cranston  Williams, 
ANPA;  Roy  Schonian.  Utah 
Press  Association;  W.  F.  Can- 
held,  Inland  Press  Association, 
and  Walter  Johnson,  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  slogan  is  “Your  Newspa¬ 
per-Serving  Freedom  by  Serv¬ 
ing  You.”  and  the  theme  to 
run  through  the  entire  program 
is  “The  Newspaper  As  A  Public 
Servant.” 

Saturday.  Oct.  4,  will  be  ob¬ 
served  as  Newspaper  Boy  Day. 

The  committee  suggests  that 
the  medium  sized  and  larger 
newspapers  designate  some  one 
staff  member  to  develop  the 
Newspaper  Week  program. 

The  committee  especially  asks 
that  no  effort  be  made  to  com¬ 
mercialize  National  Newspaper 
Week. 

Some  suggestions  are: 
YOUTH— 

1.  In  observing  Newspaper 
Week  in  past  years,  publishers 
have  discovered  that  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  worthwhile  to  direct  at¬ 
tention  to  high  school  and  even 
grade  school  pupils.  In  some 
places  there  have  been  talks  in 
the  schools,  and  in  many  places 
classes  have  been  invited  to  visit 
plants. 

2.  One  way  to  “reach”  youth 
is  through  so-called  Junior  Mi- 
torials. 

PLANT  VISITATION— 

1.  The  plant  visitation  idea 
also  appeals  to  older  people  be¬ 
cause  of  the  glamour  surround¬ 
ing  newspaper  making.  Civic 
groups  have  accepted  invitations 
to  meet  in  newspaper  offices  and 
to  inspect  plants  in  many  places. 

2.  Printing  processes  always 
are  interesting  to  the  public. 
Windows  can  be  used  for  the 
display  of  news  pictures,  tele¬ 
types  and  printing  equipment. 

MEETINGS  and  TRIBUTES 

1.  Town  meetings  have  proved 
highly  successful  and  in  some 
cases  have  drawn  thousands  of 
people.  Some  offer  band  con¬ 
certs  as  an  attraction. 

2.  Speakers  for  such  meetings 
and  for  civic  groups,  business 
and  professional  organizations 
may  be  obtained  for  nearby 
newspapers.  Likewise,  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  with  ra¬ 
dio  stations  for  a  talk  on  the 
“freedom  of  expression”  enjoyed 
by  the  press  and  all  other  media. 

3.  Ask  local  authorities — the 
mayor,  commissioners,  clergy¬ 
men  and  other  prominent  per¬ 
sonages — to  express  themselves 
on  the  importance  of  a  free, 
unhampered,  but  cooperative 
local  press.  Have  them  express 
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the  value  of  freedom  of  the 
press  at  the  local  level. 

IN-PLANT  OBSERVANCE 

1.  This  is  an  ideal  occasion  to 
overhaul  your  present  practices. 

(a)  How  about  a  clean-up, 
paint-up,  mop-up  campaign 
throughout  the  plant. 

(b)  Need  an  overhaul  of  your 
machinery  and  equipment?  Does 
that  old  typewriter  take  more 
than  a  cussing  to  make  it  work 
smoothly? 

(c)  Is  your  plant  arranged  so 
as  to  provide  for  an  even  flow 
of  work,  or  did  it  just  grow  like 
Topsy?  Several  commercial 
firms  supply  help  in  setting  up 
in-line  operation  of  printing 
plants. 

(d)  Are  your  forms,  billings, 
order  blanks,  etc.,  outmoded? 
You  can  call  in  an  expert  to 
help  you.  And  how  about 
proper  record  keeping?  This 
all  helps  to  develop  prestige. 

PERSONNEL— 

1.  There  is  opportunity  to  cor¬ 
rect  some  practices. 

(a)  Are  your  staff  members 
trained  in  the  necessary  cour¬ 
tesies  of  answering  questions, 
giving  information,  answering 
the  telephone,  over-the-counter 
selling,  etc.? 

( b )  Are  salesmen  instructed 
in  the  best  techniques  of  ap¬ 
proaching  customers? 

(c)  Have  we  all  been  too  ac¬ 
customed  to  saying  “No,”  and 
not  enough  to  assuming  the  atti¬ 
tude  “I’ll  try,”  when  talking 
to  readers,  subscribers,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  information 
seekers? 

2.  This  can  be  an  occasion  for 
giving  a  party  for  the  entire 
staff. 

EDITORIALS 

1.  Now  if  ever  is  the  time  to 
recapitulate  the  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  your  newspaper  to  the 
community. 

2.  An  opportunity  is  provided 
to  reemphasize  the  principles 
and  projects  for  which  your 
newspaper  stands  —  reiterate 
your  policies. 

3.  Freedom  of  the  press — 
peculiar  only  to  America  and  a 
few  other  enlightened  nations — 
is  an  excellent  topic. 

ADVERTISING 

1.  This  would  be  an  oppor¬ 
tune  time  to  start  a  year-round 
program  whereby  an  advertis¬ 
ing  speaker  should  be  presented 
before  each  service  group  once 
a  year.  If  this  is  done  all  over 
the  country,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  good  will  can 
be  built  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

2.  Have  your  advertising  man¬ 
ager  prepare  special  material, 
showing  how  your  newspaper  is 
the  preeminent  advertising  me¬ 
dium  in  the  area. 

3.  Suggested  copy  about  the 
pulling  power  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  sent  to  you  in 
mimeographed  form.  This  copy 


can  be  re-written — localized — to 
fit  particular  needs. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Motion  picture  of  your  plant 
operation  and  the  editorial  side 
of  the  operation. 

2.  Is  your  plant  adequately 
identified?  Can  a  stranger  locate 
your  newspaper  office  without 
making  a  number  of  inquiries? 

3.  Does  the  name  of  your 
newspaper,  in  your  newspaper 
datelines,  mastheads  and  general 
usage,  carry  a  name  that 
links  you  to  the  community  it 
serves? 

4.  Are  you  represented  ade¬ 
quately  by  your  executives  and 
department  heads  on  service 
clubs,  charitable  organization 
boards,  and  other  bodies  active 
in  civic  affairs? 

“In  your  promotion,”  the  Com¬ 
mittee  advises,  “do  not  stress 
National  Newspaper  Week.  The 
plan  is  to  boost  newspapers,  not 
Newspaper  Week.” 


Newsmen  Reported 
Barred  by  Nehru 

Indian  Prime  Minister  Pandit 
Nehru  barred  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  Aug.  18  from  accom¬ 
panying  the  party  of  Indian  and 
Pakistan  leaders  flying  to  in¬ 
spect  the  Amristar  area,  the 
scene  of  the  previous  week’s 
reported  Sikh  uprising,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  United  Press  story  from 
Lahore,  India. 

The  pilot  of  the  RAF  plane  in 
which  the  official  group  took  off 
had  earlier  told  Robert  C.  Mil 
ler,  of  U.P.,  and  Peter  Lennox, 
a  British  newsreel  cameraman, 
that  they  could  go  along.  Nehru 
countermanded  this  permission, 
stating  that  he  had  refused 
similar  requests  from  foreign 
reporters  stationed  in  New 
Delhi. 

When  Miller  protested,  Nehru 
said  he  did  not  care  what  Amer¬ 
icans  wanted  to  know  about 
India. 


Effective  September  1,  1947 

The  New  Hampshire  Morning 

Union 

The 

Manchester  Evening  Leader 

(Manchester,  N.  H.) 

The 

Burlington,  Vt,  Daily 

News 

and 


The  St.  Albans,  VL,  Daily  Messenger 

announce  the  appointment 

Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO,  BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Alert  ADVERTISERS 


It  is  reached  effectively  and  thorouffhly  by  the 
Bay  City  Times,  Bay  County’s  only  daily  newspaper. 


For  turthrr  information  a»ht 

Dan  A.  Carrall,  llO  East  42ad  $$treet.  Joha  E.  Latz  433  N.  MIehlgaa  Aveaar 
New  Yark  Tity,  17  Chieaga,  11 
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IPEU  Claims  Control 
Over  Electric  Device 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Knight  newspapers  in  Detroit 
and  Chicago. 

The  committee,  in  reporting 
on  the  Miami  local’s  protest, 
pointed  out  the  council  was 
within  the  laws  of  the  union, 
but  “regrets  the  action,”  because 
“among  other  things,  it  tends  to 
weaken  the  autonomy  of  local 

CHICAGO  —  Claiming  jurisdic-  possible  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  dr^^tanc^**fn  ^is 

lonal  control  over  the  Fair-  “We  therefore  recommend 
child  photo-electric  engraving  authority  be  given  to  our  Exec-  oroc’edure  adonted  was  for  the 
machine,  delegates  to  the  46th  utive  Council  to  explore  the  and  in  a  s^e  the  lesSr 

annual  convention  of  Interna-  possibilities  hereinbefore  re-  pvils  ” 

tional  Photo  Engravers  Union  ferred  to  and  that  it  be  em- 
directed  its  Executive  Council  powered  to  enter  into  negotia- 
to  so  advise  newspaper  publish-  tions  and  agreements  as  herein 


Oppose  Liquor  Ad  Ban 

.  .  ^ _  _ _ _ _  _  _  Delegates  adopted  a  resolu- 

ers  at  their  closing  session  here  outlined  with  all  or  such  associa-  tion,  submitted  by  the  New  York 


^35t  week.  tions  of  our  employers  who  are 

IPEU's  Committee  on  Organi-  prepared  to  enter  into  such  a 

zation  brought  the  matter  to  the  cooperative  relationship,  with 

attention  of  the  convention,  stat-  the  understanding,  however,  upon  IPEU  officers  to  make 

jng  it  felt  the  introduction  of  that  local  unions  shall  not  be  known  to  Congress  the  mem 

th^  particular  type  of  machine  bound  by  terms  of  such  agree- 

"  sufficient  importance”  to  ment  or  understanding  unless 

first  approved  by  each  local 
union  or  unions  and  accepted 
by  them  through  local  action  posed  to 

an  i  agreement.” 

Concerned  over  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  photo  engravers 
coming  to  this  country  and 
Canada  from  England,  Europe 


“of  _  _ _ _ 

offer  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions: 

“That  we  claim  jurisdictional 
control  over  the  Fairchild  En¬ 
graving  Machine.  That  our 
Executive  Council  give  the 
necessary  attention  to  and  sub¬ 
sequent  action  in  establishing 
this  jurisdiction  claim  and.  fur¬ 
ther,  direct  our  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  to  notify  and  advise  all  of 
our  unions  to  confer  with  the 
newspaper  publishers  and  all 
employers  or  associations  with 
wlmm  contractual  relations  exist 
and  are  in  operation,  with  the 
object  in  view  of  not  alone  pre 
senting  and  establishing 


local,  protesting  present  at¬ 
tempts  in  Congress  to  restrict 
liquor  advertising  and  calling 


bers’  opposition  to  such  pending 
and  “kindred  legislation.”  The 
resolution  also  asked  AFL  and 
all  other  organizations  “op- 
I  revival  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  ...  to  take  like  action.” 

IPEU  also  resolved  to  exert 
upon  the  AFL  to  unite  the 
“various  divided  labor  organiza¬ 
tions”  in  U.S.  and  Canada 


and  other  nations,  the  conven-  an  endeavor  to  promote  the  in- 
tion  adopted  the  suggestion  that  terest  and  welfare  of  each  and 


all  applications  received  by 
locals  relative  to  proposed  im¬ 
portation  of  photo  engravers 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  IPEU 


every  member  of  the  labor 
movement.” 

All  IPEU  officers  were  re¬ 
elected,  including  Edward  K. 


for  positions  in  U.S.  or  Canada  Volz,  New  York,  president;  Mat- 


to  the  executive  thew  J.  Woll,  Chicago,  first  vice- 
their  information  president;  Fred  R.  Ballmach, 
Philadelphia,  second  vicepresi- 


be  referred 
council  for 

_  - .  - 'our  and  guidance.  In  Canada,  such  . . . — .  -  - *- - 

claim  of  jurisdiction  over,  but  applications  are  to  be  referred  dent;  Frank  D.  Smith,  Toronto, 
likewise  absolute  control  of  the  to  the  director  of  the  Canadian  third  vicepresident;  Wilfrid  T. 
operations  of  this  Fairchild  Labor  Bureau  for  Photo  En-  Connell, 

gravers. 


Etching  Machine. 

Approve  Arbitration 
The  delegates,  numbering 

nSttee’s  Hartley  law,  the  convention 

wi;;  authorized  the  IPEU  Executive 


Boston,  fourth  vice- 
president;  William  Kraff,  San 


Without  committing  the  union  Francisco,  fifth  vicepresident; 
to  any  specific  policy  regarding  and  Harry  F.  Schmall,  St.  Louis, 
future  contracts  under  the  Taft- 


wLse  tho  - aumorizea  tne  it'jiiu  i!.xecuti 

IPEU  ratering  fnto  a  newT^ 
tration  agreement  with  the 


American  Newspaper  ^biishers  The  council  is  yet  to 

Association  and  other  employer  ®  program, 

groups.  ( See  E&P  Aug.  23,  p  8  )  convention  took  occasion 


secretary-treasurer. 

President  Volz’s  reelection 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  birthday 
present.  The  date — Aug.  22 — 
policy  which  will  preserve  union  also  had  double  significance  in 


Such  arbitration  agreement, 
however,  is  to  deal  with  dis¬ 
putes  arising  out  of  existing 
agreements,  but  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  negotiating  new  con¬ 
tracts. 

— officers’  report  covering 
aribtration  agreements  outlined 
the  unions  policy  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  follows: 

See  Mutual  Advantage 
..  “yoor  coqunittee  understands 
au  arrangement  and 
undertaking  is  within  the  right 
and  discretion  of  both  employ- 
ers  and  unions  and  individual 
workers  in  that  such  arrange- 
ment  constitutes  a  mutually 
*?’  ^elf-established  agency 
to  adjust  any  and  all  complainte 
that  may  arise  out  of  individual 
and  collective  obligations  en¬ 
tail^  in  and  arising  out  of  col¬ 
lective  agreements  and,  there¬ 
fore,  obviate  the  necessity  to 
an  appeal  to  the  National  Labor 
or  to  the  courts. 

It  is  the  considered  judg¬ 
ment  of  your  committee  that 
this  proposal  contains  much  to 
commend  itself  to  our  favor  and 
may  prove  the  means  by  which 
to  avoid  misunderstandings, 
irlcUon,  dissension  and  costly 
and  long  drawn  out  litigation 
in  our  industrial  relations  made 


to  mildly  criticize  the  Executive 


labor  history,  marking  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

The  Chicago  convention 
marked  the  50th  anniversary  of 


Council  for  its  action  in  direct-  Chicago  local  No.  5,  host  to  the 


ing  the  Miami,  Fla.,  local  to 
sign  an  agreement  with  the 
Miami  Herald  over  the  protest 
of  approximately  98%  of  local 


delegates.  Baltimore  was  chosen 
as  the  1948  convention  city. 

Honorary  membership  in  the 
IPEU  was  extended  to  Louis 


union  members.  The  issue  arose  Flader,  commissioner  of  the 
over  the  Knight  Newspapers’  American  Photo  Engravers  As- 
management  insisting  on  the  sociation,  who  Is  to  discontinue 
same  “split  shift”  arrangement  much  of  his  activity  at  the  end 
for  its  Miami  paper’s  engraving  of  this  year.  Flader  is  a  past 
department  as  exists  with  the  IPEU  president. 
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ST  OFF  THE  PRESS! 


65,000  See 
'Soap  Box' 
Event  in  Akron 

Akron,  O.— The  largest  Soap 
Box  Derby  ever  held  was  staged 
here  Sunday,  Aug.  17,  when  13S 
daily  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  sent  their  racen 
zipping  down  the  famed  Derto 
Downs  here. 

’The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga- 
zette’s  entry,  Kenneth  Holmboc, 
14,  won  the  coveted  four-year 
college  education  offered  by  the 
Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  which  hu 
sponsored  the  derby  10  times. 

This  year’s  event  attracted  be¬ 
tween  65,000  and  75,000. 

Akron’s  entry,  closely  fol- 
lowed  by  the  Ravenna,  O.,  entry, 
finished  second. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  a  press 
party,  attended  by  some  300 
newspaper,  advertising,  radio 
and  Derby  officials,  was  given. 

Myron  T,  Scott,  former  Daj^n 
newspaper  photographer  who 
originated  the  Soap  Box  races 
back  in  1934,  wa.s  in  charge  of 
all  the  arrangements  here.  He 
is  now  an  assistant  advertising 
manager  for  Chevrolet. 

■ 

Golf  Tourne'y 

Perry,  Okla.— ’The  second  an¬ 
nual  golf  tournament  for  radio 
and  newspaper  employes  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma  will  be  staged  in  this 
city  of  5,000  at  the  Perry  Golf 
and  Country  Club,  Aug.  31. 
Probable  attendance  has  been 
set  at  300. 


WHATEVER  YOU  SELU 

THEY  BUY  IT! 


IN  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


They  bought  $93,000,000  wortk 
of  retail  merchandise  in  Austin  Isst 
year,  and  they  saw  nearly  16,000, • 
000  lines  of  advertising  in  ow 
papers. 

In  six  years  the  population  in¬ 
creased  over  one-third — and  It  • 
still  going  up.  Definitely  r.n  “A 
Market. 

Send  for  our  new  Market  Dsti 
Report. 

THE  AMERiaN 
THE  STATESMAN 
THE  SUNDAY 
AMERICAN-STATESMAN 

National  Roproaontatioot 

Bnrkc,  Knipcrs  A  Mahoney, 
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Big  Publicity  Package 
For  ‘Freedom  Train’ 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 

EDITORS  of  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  plans  unfolded  this 
week  at  New  York  headquarters 
of  the  American  Heritage  Foun¬ 
dation.  will  have  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  a  large  and  diversified 
publicity  package  with  which  to 
explain  the  “Year  of  Rededica¬ 
tion”  to  fundamental  principles 
of  democracy. 

Propagandizing  patriotism  on 
a  scale  probably  unparalleled  in 
history,  this  campaign  gets  un¬ 
der  way  Sept.  17,  the  IWth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
U.  S.  Constitution,  when  “Free¬ 
dom  Train”  steams  out  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  a  year's  tour  of  the 
48  states,  with  306  stops  in  key 
cities. 

Press  to  Be  Spearhead 

While  planners  of  the  na¬ 
tional  loyalty  movement  aim  to 
utilize  all  media  of  communica¬ 
tion  in  dramatic  emphasis  of  the 
common  heritage  of  every  Amer¬ 
ican — this  dramatization  to  be¬ 
come  visual  through  the  exhibit 
on  “Freedom  Train”  of  more 
than  150  documents  concerned 
with  early  Americans — the  press 
of  the  nation  is  expected  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  explanatory 
and  exploitation  campaign. 

Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophy,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Heritage  Foundation, 
and  president  of  the  Kenyon  & 
Eckhart,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  said  he  expected  news¬ 
papers  would  be  the  spearhead 
in  the  campaign  to  implant  vi¬ 
tality  in  the  weary,  postwar 
heart  of  America,  and  immunize 
her  people  against  subversive 
propaganda. 

In  every  one  of  the  306  com¬ 
munities  where  “Freedom  Train” 
is  scheduled  to  stop  during  its 
30,000-mile  itinerary.  Mayor’s 
Committees,  headed  up  by  the 
chief  executive  and  a  staff  of 
leading  citizens,  will  have  been 
working  on  their  town's  project 
for  several  months  in  advance 
of  “Freedom  Train's”  arrival. 
They  will  have  been  assisted  by 
area  representatives  and  ad¬ 
vance  men  from  Heritage  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York,  having 
access  to  publicity  material  and 
detailed  plans  of  organization. 

Climaxes  Celebration 

“Freedom  Train’s”  arrival  is 
the  climax  of  one  whole  week’s 
celebration  in  each  community, 
in  which  the  seven  preceding 
days  are  to  be  observed  under 
such  classifications  as  Mayor's 
Municipal  Day,  veterans’  day, 
school  day,  organizations  ( fra¬ 
ternal.  civic  and  professional 
groups),  labor  and  industry 
day,  women’s  day  and  interfaith 
day,  the  latter  with  accent  on 
religious  observances. 

However,  one  full  week  cf 
advance  public  promotion  will 
take  place  prior  to  this  week  of 
scheduled  events.  Fourteen  days 
before  “Freedom  Train”  is  due 
to  pull  into  the  local  depot,  each 
community  will  be  made  aware 
of  the  impending  program 
through  the  local  medium  of 


advertising,  publicity  and  dis¬ 
play,  newspapers,  radio  and  mo¬ 
tion  pictures. 

To  encompass  so  great  a  mass 
of  publicity,  there  has  been 
prepared  a  “prize  package”  of 
publicity  —  now  ready  for  re¬ 
lease,  and  in  such  manifold  de¬ 
tail  as  to  provide  material  for 
virtually  every  department  of 
a  daily  newspaper. 

For  some  months,  dating 
back  into  May,  a  committee  at 
New  York  headquarters  has 
been  working  out  the  copy  of 
this  vast  sheaf  of  material.  Na¬ 
tional  director  of  American 
Heritage  Foundation  is  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Shugrue.  The  field  direc¬ 
tor  is  John  L.  Fitzgerald.  The 
publicity  director  for  the  Foun¬ 
dation  is  Richard  Condon,  and 
for  its  ally.  The  Advertising 
Council,  the  publicity  director 
is  Michael  Amrine. 

Editors  won’t  have  to  look 
around,  or  send  for,  material  on 
“Freedom  Train”  and  its  monu¬ 
mental  mission.  In  due  course 
of  time,  and  in  plenty  of  time  to 
stir  local  interest  in  the  patriotic 
outpouring,  editorial  desks  will 
be  piled  with  material,  either  by 
mail  or  delivered  by  Heritage 
Foundation  advance  men. 

What's  in  the  Package 

Aside  from  the  work  that  will 
be  done  by  local  publicity  staffs 
under  the  direction  of  Mayors’ 
committees,  here  is  the  package 
available  from  national  head¬ 
quarters: 

Editorials — Two  series  of 
them,  14  in  all.  including  gen¬ 
eral  editorials  on  the  major 
theme,  and  others  specifically 
tied  in  with  the  various  days  of 
Rededication  Week. 

Women’s  features — Six  arti¬ 
cles  for  use  in  the  women’s  fea¬ 
ture  sections.  They  cover  major 
aspects  of  the  development  of 
women’s  rights  and  tell  the  story 
of  the  role  of  women  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life  from  pioneer  days  un¬ 
til  the  present. 

Sports  features — Six  sports 
features,  running  in  two  series, 
which  emphasize  the  part  that 


sports  have  played  in  shaping 
American  character. 

News  features— Six  in  all, 
they  are  general  in  theme,  de¬ 
scribing  the  history  and  back¬ 
ground  of  the  movement,  the 
principles  of  American  Heritage 
Foundation  and  the  general 
story  of  Rededication  Year. 

Documents  features  —  These 
six  articles  describe  the  famous 
documents  which  are  housed  on 
the  traveling  shrine. 

Amusement  page  features — 
Two  articles  on  the  development 
of  amusements  in  the  American 
scene. 

Book  page  features — Two  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  role  of  American 
literature  in  American  life. 

Radio  page  features — Two  on 
radio’s  place  in  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

Features  on  Free  Enterprise 

Business  page  features — Two 
on  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  chairman 
board  of  trustees.  Heritage 
Foundation,  has  made  plain  that 
the  Foundation  is  completely 
non-partisan.  While  sponsorship 
of  such  enterprises  as  Freedom 
Train  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Justice  through  the  Attorney 
General  is  welcome,”  he  said, 
“the  Foundation  is  simply  a  citi¬ 
zens’  program  and  will  remain 
so.” 

Educational  and  school  page 
features — Two  features  on  the 
development  of  public  school 
systems  as  a  factor  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  heritage  of  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all. 

Travel  page  features — Two  on 
the  part  that  widespread  travel 
has  played  in  developing  the 
American  character. 

All  of  this  material  has  been 
printed  in  a  special  booklet  of 
embossed  paper  and  enlarged 
folio,  which  permits  editors  to 
clip  and  distribute  to  their  sub¬ 
editors  or  rewrite  men.  In  ad¬ 
dition  there  is  a  mat  service 
which  provides  excellent  illus¬ 
tration  for  the  mass  of  detailed 
reading  matter. 

This  mat  service  includes: 

Seven  editorial  page  cartoons, 
done  by  recognized  artists;  in¬ 
terpretative  drawings  to  bring 
out  the  significance  of  Rededica¬ 
tion  Year. 

Two  sports  page  cartoons. 
These  fit  appropriately  into  any 
sports  page. 

Joe  Palooka  comic  strip  by 
Ham  Fisher.  This  is  a  special 


Mat  Uniformity  Makes 
Heavy  Days  Lighter 

When  every  resource  is  strained  to  get  out  a  big 
paper  on  schedule  time,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  feel  that  mot  performance  will  be  dependable, 
with  easy  molding,  quick  scorching  Certifieds — 
clean  printable  first  casts  going  right  down  on 


the  press. 

CtanFlEO  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION.  «  RocfcaMlw  Ploxo.  0«pl-  < 

series  of  daily  strips  running  for 
12  consecutive  days. 

Li’l  Abner  by  A1  Capp.  Again 
a  daily  strip  to  run  for  12  con¬ 
tinuous  days. 

Believe  It  or  Not,  by  Bob 
Ripley.  Cartoons  for  10  days 
editions.  This  world  famous  ar¬ 
tist  has  done  a  hangup  job  in 
depicting  little  known  incidents 
in  connection  with  the  origins  of 
American  freedoms. 

In  addition,  there  are  six  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior  views  of  the 
Freedom  Train  itself,  which  is 
now  virtually  completed. 

Approximately  60  newspaper 
features  are  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  newspaper  campaign 
alone.  Radio  has  its  own  sep¬ 
arate  section  with  its  scores  of 
varying  broadcast  programs.  All 
advertising  copy  (E&P,  Aug.  23, 
p.  9)  is  handled  under  auspices 
of  the  Advertising  Council, 
which  has  a  program  equally 
as  diversified  and  plentiful  as 
the  publicity  setup. 

■ 

Correction  on  Ad 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  wishes 
to  correct  a  statement  made  in 
its  advertisement  (E&P,  Aug.  91. 
Plated  copy  read:  “The  Larg 
est  Regular  Carrier  ( ABC 
Recognized )  Home  Delivered 
Circulation  in  the  History  of 
the  Detroit  Times  and  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Largest  Circulation  in  the 
United  States.”  It  should  have 
read  the  “Second  Largest  ABC 
Recognized  Home  Delivered  Cir¬ 
culation  in  the  United  States," 
according  to  J.  W.  Fleck,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Times. 
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REACH  BUFFALO'S  BUYING  | 
POWER  thru  the 


Kuffolo's  Only 
Morning  and  Sunday  NowspoM' 
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This  picture  is  worth  10,000  lives 


The  President  of  the  United  States  has  asked  news¬ 
papermen  to  help  save  the  lives  of  10,000  persons  this 
year  by  making  the  nation  highway  safety-conscious. 

A  picture  will  do  it. 

A  steady  progression  of  safety  features,  safety  editorials, 
safety  photos  and  safety  fillers  is  a  picture  of  life  for 
America’s  drivers  and  pedestrians. 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  •  Hortford,  Cdnnecticot 
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SYNDICATES 

Pull  Up  a  Drawing 
Board— Ed  Reed's  Here 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

ED  REED  can  walk  in  on  six- 

sevenths  of  the  175  newspa¬ 
pers  that  use  his  ‘‘Off  the  Rec¬ 
ord”  panels, 
bang  bis  hat, 
greet  a  bunch 
of  friends  from 
editor  to  copy- 
boys,  and  start 
to  work  making 
his  deadline — 
and  what‘s  more 
he  does. 

In  13  years  of 
syndication  by 
the  REGisTm  & 

‘Tribune  Synoi- 
CATE  black  - 
haired,  chunky 
Ed  Reed  has  earned  a  reputation 
as  an  “old-timer”  in  the  syndi¬ 
cate  business  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  cartoonists  among 
fellow  artists  and  newspapers 
alike. 

In  fact,  during  the  war  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  editors  was  so 
wide  that  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  drafted  him  as  a  good  will 
ambassador  by  letters  and 
visits  to  boost  the  use  of  war 
message  cartoons.  For  him 
“honorable  discharge”  came 
only  about  a  year  ago. 

Reed's  friendships  around  the 
newspaper  field  resulted  from  a 
natural  gregariousness  and  love 
of  travel,  but  a  promotion  trip 
to  draw  special  cartoons  for  his 
first  group  of  newspapers  started 
him  off. 

“It  got  to  be  so  much  fun  that 
I  kept  on  doing  it,”  Reed  ex¬ 
plained  himself  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher — and  that  is  Just  how  he 
feels. 

“Off  the  Record”  —  panels, 
gags,  even  the  “Three  Bares,” 
but  not  the  name — started  in  the 
Dallas  News  shortly  after  Reed’s 
seven  years  as  an  ad  agency 
copywriter  ended  in  the  19^ 
crash. 

RTS  liked  the  feature’s  easy 
laughs,  added  the  title  and  syn¬ 
dicated  it  for  editorial  page  use. 

“And.”  asserts  Reed,  “It  was 
four  years  before  I  found  out 
what  the  name  meant — It’s  an 
old  court  term,  a  lawyer  told 
me,  meaning  ‘not  fit  to  print.” 

filing  Reed’s  square  two- 
column  panels  for  use  off  the 
comic  page  was  at  least  partially 
responsible,  Reed  believes,  for 
the  present  scattering  of  car¬ 
toons  all  through  the  paper. 

Prior  to  his  feature  the  most 
familiar  panels  were  three-col¬ 
umn  like  “Out  Our  Way”  and 
ran  on  the  comic  page,  though 
he  recalled  the  one  -  column 
“Flapper  Fanny”  was  more  fiex- 
ible.  The  popularity  of  panels 
as  page-brighteners  and  small 
features  stems  from  the  mid¬ 
thirties.  and  Reed’s  easily  read 
feature  had  a  part  in  the  devel¬ 
opment 

Reed  keeps  a  file  of  ideas  for 
his  daily  panels  and  Sunday  half 
or  third  page  and  continually 
reworks  his  gags.  He  believes 
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in  exposing  them  to  as  many 
persons  as  possible  to  keep  them 
fresh  and  funny.  About  four 
gags  a  week  he  buys,  but  he 
never  delegates  any  of  his  art 
work,  or  even  lettering. 

“Perhaps  it  would  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea,”  he  laughed,  “There’d 
be  better  art.” 

Five  months  a  year  Reed 
spends  in  New  York  City,  visit¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  area.  The 
other  seven  months  belongs  to 
Dallas,  except  for  long  trips 
through  the  South  or  West  visit¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

“I  used  to  visit  40  to  50  news¬ 
papers  a  year,  but  I’m  an  old 
man  now,”  said  Reed,  who  looks 
like  a  football  player  in  the 
thirties  and  can  afford  to  talk 
about  age.  “Now  I  visit  20  to 
40  a  year.” 

This  year  he  will  swing 
west  to  “Off  the  Record”  papers 
as  far  north  as  Vancouver,  car¬ 
rying  his  portable  drawing 
board  for  emergencies  but 
usually  just  moving  into  a 
familiar  corner  of  art,  editorial 
or  promotion  departments.  Be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Dallas 
there  are  papers  on  two  routes 
which  he  hits  every  year. 

The  cartoonist  has  a  healthy 
respect  for  editorial  cartoonists. 
He  tried  political  cartoons  him¬ 
self  when  he  left  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

“I’d  still  be  too  young  to  do 
political  cartoons,”  he  sighed. 
“Now  to  me  that  is  a  hard  job.” 

Teenage  Columnist 
NANCY  MOTTRAM  really  is 
18.  The  Binghamton  Press  se¬ 
lected  her  to  write  its  teenage 
column,  “Just 
Between  Us,’’ 
when  it  found 
difficulty  in  lo¬ 
cating  a  column 
it  liked  by  an 
older  person. 
General  F  e  a  - 
TUBES  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  picked 
up  the  column 
for  syndication 
beginning  Sept. 
15.  Nancy  In¬ 
herits  her  col- 
umning  from 
her  mother  who  for  yearo  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Press.  On 
three  days  a  week  she  writes  a 
general  column,  on  the  other 
three  answers  her  readers  prob¬ 
lems  on  dates,  paying  the  check, 
going  steady,  etc.  She  writes 
simply  about  400  words  daily, 
and  the  Press  found  that  her 
column  took  hold  with  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  younger  set,  boys  in¬ 
cluded. 

From  Circulation 
SOMETIMES  a  circulation  man 
wants  a  feature,  but  it’s  not 
often  that  he  produces  one.  At 
the  Nashville  Banner  and  Ten¬ 
nesseean,  however,  Vicepresident 
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and  Circulation  Director  Walter 
Seigenthaler  has  earned  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  dry  wit,  and  the  gift, 
combined  with  Charlie  Andrews’ 
art,  makes  a  new  one-column 
panel  and  comment  feature  for 
release  by  Richardson  Feature 
Syndicate  Oct.  6. 

Charlie  Andrews  is  art  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  two  newspapers, 
which  makes  the  feature  an  all- 
Nashville  product.  He  has 
created  a  small-town  barber 
as  speaking  character  for  “Once 
Over  Lightly.” 

Sample  of  a  Seigenthaler 
comment  with  the  daily  panel: 

“If  you  want  to  see  some  real 
fast  barbering,  just  let  a  heavy 
tipper  walk  in  when  all  the  bar¬ 
bers  are  busy.  .  .  .  Wonder  if 
vitamin  pills  and  asprin  will 
ever  take  the  place  of  sleep.” 

“Seig,”  as  he  is  known  to 
friends  in  circulation  ciroles,  is 
a  past  president  of  the  Southern 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  was  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tennesseean  from 
1921  to  1937  when  he  took  over 
direction  of  circulation  for  both 
Nashville  papers. 

Birth  and  Death 

VITAL  STATISTICS  broke  into 

the  comics  in  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  fashion  this  week.  Sun¬ 
day  “Prince  Valiant”  and  his 
beautiful  Aleta  will  become 
parents — and  right  at  present 
this  column  and  King  Features 
cannot  recall  another  instance 
of  leading  characters  giving 
birth  in  a  straight  adventure 
“comic.”  “Smilin’  Jack’s”  father¬ 
hood  in  that  aviation  and  ad¬ 
venture  strip  is  a  near  precedent. 
And  the  death  of  Jack’s  wife  is 
perhaps  the  most  recent  prece¬ 
dent  for  our  other  vital  statistic 
of  the  week — One  of  the  chief 
characters  of  Jack  Sparling’s 
“Claire  Voyant”  Claire’s  fiance 
Tex  Huston,  dies  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  ’The  leading  man  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate 
comic  had  just  been  getting 
married  to  another  girl  too! 

About  the  birth,  though,  it’s  a 
boy,  born  in  the  wilds  of  Author- 
Artist  Hal  Foster’s  beloved  Can¬ 
ada  whither  the  Arthurian  prince 
had  sailed  after  his  kidnapped 
bride.  ’The  KFS  artist  says  he 
introduced  the  child  to  provide  a 
new  person  through  whose  eyes 
the  story’s  events  could  be  seen. 
Already  he  gets  much  of  his  ef¬ 
fect  in  story  telling  by  using 
the  thoughts  of  Aleta  and  Val¬ 


iant,  rather  than  Just  their 
spoken  words.  And  he  niay 
have  noted  the  success  of  babies 
in  “Boots,”  “Gasoline  Alley,” 
‘  Blondie”  and  other  strips. 

Notes  and  Personals 
UNITED  FEA’TURE  SYNDI¬ 
CATE  has  obtained  second 
rights  to  Harold  Stassen’s  arti¬ 
cles  on  his  interview  with  Stalin, 
visit  to  interior  Russia  and  Eng¬ 
land’s  present  economic  situa¬ 
tion.  ’The  articles,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  will  be  divided  into 
about  six  instalments  for  ear^ 
September  release.  .  .  .  Arthur 
Rickerby,  NEA  -  Acme  writer 
and  photographer  has  just  re¬ 
turned  to  Japan  two  years  since 
he  landed  with  the  first  wave  of 
naval  forces  and  has  done  a  se¬ 
ries  comparing  then  and  now. 
.  .  .  NEA-Acme’s  Bert  Brandt  is 
rounding  the  world  via  Pan- 
American  Airlines  with  his  type¬ 
writer  and  camera. 

■ 

Chiropractors  Seek 
Recognition  by  Press 

Denver,  Colo. — On  the  basis 
that  the  press  has  resisted  news 
and  human  interest  as  well  as 
scientific  stories,  produced  by 
the  chiropractic  profession,  W. 
W.  MacGruder,  advertising  ad¬ 
viser,  has  launched  a  drive 
for  recognition  of  contributions 
made  by  chiropractics  during 
the  past  half  century. 

MacGruder  asserted  a  “mercy 
flight  to  save  the  life  of  a  sick 
child  rates  headlines;  but  such 
circumstances  applying  to  a 
chiropractic  patient  is  ignored 
by  managing  editors  and  city 
desks.  Why?” 

The  Denver  executive’s  firm 
has  been  retained  as  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel  by  National 
Chiropractic  Association. 

■ 

ChL  Tribune  Draws 
95,000  to  Music  Event 

Chicago — Music  again  had  its 
charms  for  95,000  persons  who 
paid  $1.25  per  ticket  to  witness 
the  18th  annual  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival,  staged  by  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc., 
here  at  Soldiers’  Field,  Aug.  16. 

Directors  who  brought  sing¬ 
ers,  choruses,  bands,  and  instru¬ 
mentalists  to  the  festival  prom¬ 
ised  Philip  Maxwell,  festival  di¬ 
rector,  they  would  bring  even 
more  contestants  next  year. 
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Important 


meeting 


What  the  men  in  this  photo  are  “plotting”  is  — their 
own  safety.  For  this  is  a  “safety  meeting”  conducted 
by  a  coal  mine  section  foreman  with  his  men  to  check 
on  up-to-the-minute  safety  conditions. 

Meetings  like  this  are  held  regularly  by  all  section 
foremen  in  America’s  progressive  bituminous  coal 
mines.  They  are  just  one  phase  of  the  never-relaxing 
safety  program  which  has  made  coal  mining  now  twice 
as  safe  as  it  was  40  years  ago  on  the  basis  of  man-hours 
worked  — and  more  than  four  times  safer  if  measured 
in  tons  mined. 

America’s  bituminous  coal  mines  are  not  only  being 
operated  with  greater  safety  than  ever  before  .  .  .  but 
through  skillful  management  and  huge  investments  in 
mechanized  equipment  they  are  the  most  productive 
—and  pay  the  highest  wages  — in  the  world. 


LIVING  CONDITIONS  of  cool  miners  are  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  improvements  in  their  work¬ 
ing  conditions. 

Today,  about  two-thirds— over  260,000— 
of  the  nation’s  bituminous  coal  miners  own 
their  own  homes  or  rent  from  private  land¬ 
lords;  the  remaining  one-third  hve  in  com¬ 
pany-owned  houses ...  at  rentals  below  those 
ordinarily  available  to  workers  in  other  in¬ 
dustries.  For  example,  newly  built  modem 
homes  in  the  Appalachian  region  rent  for 
as  httle  as  $18  per  month. 

Home-ownership  among  miners  is  increas¬ 
ing— due  in  no  small  measure  to  encourage¬ 
ment  and  financial  aid  from  mine  owners 
who  realize  that  a  man  becomes  a  better 
worker  and  a  better  citizen  as  he  develops 
pride  in  “a  home  of  his  own.” 


aiTUMiNous  m  coal 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Affiliate  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
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IT'S  TIME  TO  SHOW  SOME 
GUTS 

ARTERICAN  newspaper  publishers  now 
face  the  biggest  threat  in  history  to 
their  freedom.  If  Woodruff  Randolph.  ITU 
president,  successfully  imposes  his  policy 
on  the  print  shops  of  America,  few  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  permitted  to  print  without 
his  approval. 

The  employes  of  America’s  unionized 
print  shops  and  composing  rooms,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  have  unwittingly 
been  bilked  of  their  local  autonomy  and 
individual  freedom  of  contract.  They  now 
may  work  only  under  conditions  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  dictator,  Randolph.  If  they 
object,  the  dictator  denies  them  their  right 
to  work. 

The  American  government  is  faced  with 
the  most  autocratic  affront  to  law  and 
order  since  the  war  between  the  States. 
This  is  anarchy. 

The  American  people,  supposedly  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  free  press,  will  have  but  a  mere 
shadow  of  that  freedom  under  Randolph’s 
one-man  rule. 

This  man,  through  clever  parliamentary 
procedure  in  a  supposedly  democratic 
meeting  of  union  delegates,  tricked  those 
representatives  into  throwing  into  his 
hands  the  historical  independence  of  their 
members.  That  is  how  dictators  usually 
work. 

Randolph  has  proclaimd:  ‘T  am  the 
law”— denying  any  other  authority.  His 
immediate  objective,  so  he  says,  is  evasion 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  was  passed 
by  two-thirds  of  Congress  ( the  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people)  over  a  Presi¬ 
dential  veto.  He  declares  himself  and  his 
union  to  be  above  the  law. 

But  Randolph’s  technique  is  a  perfect 
front  for  eventual  control  of  the  press. 
If  he  gets  away  with  his  one-man  rule  of 
the  nation’s  composing  rooms;  if  he  is  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  unilateral  determination  of 
the  hours,  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  all  printers;  if  he  can  tell  newspaper 
publishers  when  they  can  and  cannot  print 
and  under  what  conditions,  it  remains  but 
a  short  stop  to  political  dictation  of  what 
they  can  and  cannot  print.  Some  mis* 
guided  printers  tried  that  in  St.  Louis  not 
so  long  ago. 

It  is  time  for  the  newspaper  publishers 
of  this  country,  and  other  employers  of 
printers,  to  show  some  guts  and  stand  up 
and  fight.  If  union  members  prefer  to 
stupidly  throw  away  their  own  rights  and 
privileges  and  refuse  to  oppose  this  one- 
man  rule,  then  the  publishers  will  have  to 
carry  the  fight  alone. 

Randolph  has  declared  war  on  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  on  our  government.  The  battle 
lines  are  well  defined.  Government  through 
its  legal  red  tape  will  move  slowly  but 
America  cannot  afford  to  wait.  The  issue 
is  fraught  with  too  many  dangers.  It  must 
be  decided  soon. 

Adequate  printers  can  be  trained  in  six 
months.  It  has  been  done  before  and  news¬ 
papers  have  continued  to  operate  under 
ITU  strikes.  It  can  be  done  again. 

The  battle  tactics  will  depend,  however, 
on  local  conditions.  But  the  newspapers  of 
America  must  not  fail  to  inform  their 
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Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to 
you  in  sheep’s  clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are 
ravening  wolves. —  St.  Matthew,  VII:  15. 


readers  and  their  employes  of  this  threat 
to  their  freedom. 

The  battle  must  be  fought  now,  and  it 
must  be  won  even  if  it  means  temporarily 
closing  down  every  printing  plant  in  the 
country.  It  is  time  to  think  in  terms  of 
fundamental  principles  and  not  in  terms 
of  profits. 

A  free  press  cannot  exist  under  a  one- 
man  dictatorship  in  any  department. 

FREEDOM  TRAIN 

FREEDOM  TRAIN  pulls  out  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  Sept.  19  for  a  year’s  tour  of  the 
country.  As  a  stunt  with  full  government 
support  it  has  important  implications  in 
the  world  of  today. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world  individual  free¬ 
doms  are  under  attack.  Governments 
either  have  already  subjected  their  press 
to  rigorous  censorship  and  control  or  are 
busily  engaged  in  attempts  to  do  the  same 
thing  by  theoretically  legal  measures. 
Only  in  the  United  States  is  there  a  gov¬ 
ernment  concerned  with  creating  a  public 
awareness  of  the  history  of  their  rights 
and  privileges  and  what  they  mean  to  the 
people. 

Only  here  is  there  an  administra¬ 
tion  telling  the  public  of  the  value  of  a 
free  press  in  the  protection  of  other  free¬ 
doms  under  the  Bill  of  Rights.  That  story 
in  itself  should  be  good  copy  for  any 
newspaper. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  as  in 
any  other  nation  long  accustomed  to  un¬ 
abridged  individual  freedoms,  are  prone  to 
assume  those  rights  are  God-given  and 
inviolate.  They  take  them  for  granted 
never  remembering  that  men  fought  and 
died  to  obtain  them  and  that  they  can 
be  taken  away  by  an  unthinking  elec¬ 
torate. 

The  press  of  the  country  has  a  high 
stake  in  making  the  tour  of  the  Freedom 
Train  a  successful  one.  The  responsibility 
for  that  success  rests  with  the  individual 
editors  in  every  community.  Only  the 
newspapers  can  inform  the  public  on  the 
significance  of  the  important  documents 
being  shown  on  that  Train.  If  the  people 
of  a  community  are  still  in  doubt  about 
the  merits  of  our  form  of  government,  as 
opposed  to  other  types,  after  the  Train 
moves  on,  it  will  be  only  because  the  local 
newspaper  ignored  the  opportunity  to  tell 
the  story  and  attract  its  readers  to  see  for 
themselves. 


NEWSPRINT  RATIONING 

SENATOR  James  E.  Murray,  Montana, 
introduced  a  bill  just  before  Congress 
adjourned  which  would  revive  newsprint 
rationing  and  put  it  under  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  He  intends  to  push  for  its 
adoption  when  Congress  convenes  next 
January. 

Senator  Murray’s  proposal  is  a  “too 
little,  too  late”  measure  that  is  not  war¬ 
ranted  by  current  conditions. 

Last  winter  there  were  many  small 
publications,  most  of  them  representing 
labor  unions  or  fraternal  and  religious 
groups,  having  trouble  obtaining  news¬ 
print.  The  source  of  trouble  was  traced 
to  a  few  jobbers  and  brokers  who  were 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  newsprint  on 
the  open  market  where  it  was  worth  three 
times  its  contract  price.  Since  then  most 
if  not  all  of  these  publications  have  had 
no  paper  problems.  That  is,  not  more  than 
any  other  publication.  There  isn’t  a  news 
paper  in  the  country  that  couldn’t  use 
additional  tonnage  right  now. 

The  situation  has  been  correcting  itself 
since  Senator  Capehart’s  committee  aired 
the  problem.  The  manufacturers  have 
been  doing  their  best  to  provide  an  equi 
table  distribution.  Proposed  new  publica¬ 
tions  are  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  paper 
but  that  problem  is  no  more  difficult  than 
obtaining  printing  equipment. 

It  would  take  six  months  after  adoption 
of  Senator  Murray’s  bill  to  get  rationing 
machinery  into  operation.  By  that  time 
it  will  be  well  into  1948  and  the  self- 
adjusting  period  will  be  greatly,  eased  by 
some  new  production  before  then.  The 
reinstitution  of  rationing  would  merely 
recreate  all  the  wartime  headaches. 

Senator  Murray  would  use  the  third 
quarter  of  1945  as  a  base  period  leaving 
the  rationing  body  open  immediately  to 
all  sorts  of  appeals.  Advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  pictures  have  changed  radically 
in  many  cities  since  then.  Leadership  in 
some  fields  may  have  switched.  Rationing 
at  this  time  would  impose  penalties  on 
those  publications  that  are  forging  ahead 
because  of  their  own  alertness. 

Besides,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  newsprint 
will  be  the  only  commodity  still  under 
government  control.  We  have  seen  what 
government  control  of  newsprint  has  meant 
in  other  countries.  A  sensible  Congress 
will  want  no  duplication  of  that  in 
America. 

Senator  Murray  has  also  suggested  an 
investigation  to  investigate  Congressional 
investigations  —  a  probe  of  the  probes. 
This  was  motivated  by  the  Ferguson- 
Brewster-Hughes-Roosevelt  fiasco. 

We  submit  a  likely  subject  for  this  super 
investigation  would  be  Senator  Murray's 
own  private  investigation  into  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  small  dailies.  We  do  not  deny  his 
or  any  other  Senator’s  right  to  investigate 
a  problem.  We  do  question  the  accuracy  of 
his  repeated  reference  to  “the  (newsprint) 
studies  made  by  the  Small  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  while  I  was  chair¬ 
man.”  Actually  the  study  was  made  by 
him,  and  the  reports  came  from  him  as 
chairman.  The  rest  of  the  Committee  had 
little  if  anything  to  do  with  it. 
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BERNARD  J.  RIDDER,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  has  also  be¬ 
come  editor  of  that  publication 
after  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Jup:s 
I.  BoGEN  as  editor  after  being 
with  the  Journal  for  more  than 
20  years.  Retired  because  of  ill 
health.  Dr.  Bogen  will  continue 
with  the  paper  as  editorial  and 
economic  consultant  and  author 
of  the  weekly  column  on  the 
“Financial  Situation.” 

A.  L.  Fish,  retiring  general 
manager  of  the  Salt  Lioke  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  and  Telegram, 
was  given  an  informal  reception 
in  his  honor  by  employes  of 
both  newspapers. 

j.  Clair  Ganong,  editor-in- 
chief,  Moncton  ( N.  B. )  Times 
and  Transcript,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor,  and 
B.  W.  IsNER,  formerly  works 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Gyp¬ 
sum  Co.,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  manager. 

Henry  I.  Dworshak,  former 
editor  of  the  Burley  (Ida.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  has  joined  with  two  others 
in  forming  a  new  tractor  and 
farm  implement  distributing 
agency  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  Evening  News,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Kenosha 
Harbor  Commission. 

R.  Henderson  Shuffler  be¬ 
comes  director  of  information 
and  publications  at  Texas  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Mining  College,  Col¬ 
lege  Station,  Sept.  1.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  G.  B.  Winstead,  who 
resigned  to  enter  the  public  re¬ 
lations  field  at  Houston.  Shuf¬ 
fler,  former  publisher  of  the 
Odessa  (Tex.)  American,  re¬ 
cently  has  been  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  A.  &  M.  develop¬ 
ment  fund. 

Major  Raymond  B.  Bottom, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Newport  News  (Va. )  Daily 
Press  and  Times-Herald,  has 
been  chosen  regional  vice-pres¬ 
ident  for  the  Fifth  Naval  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States. 

Charles  C.  Maes,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  and  a  veteran  of 
nearly  50  years  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  will  resign  Sept. 
1  to  become  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  News,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  seven  weeklies. 

F.  B.  Nichols  Marks 
50  Years  As  Publisher 

F.  B.  Nichols,  president  and 
tre^urer  of  the  Bath  ( Me. ) 
Daily  Times,  rounded  out  his 
first  half  century  as  publisher 
of  Maine’s  smallest  daily  Aug. 
14.  He  is  also  one  of  the  few 
surviving  charter  members  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

Nichols  purchased  the  Times 
Co.  in  1897  after  two  years  as 
its  business  manager.  In  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  his  50th  anniversary 
he  noted  that  the  newspaper 
had  had  at  that  time  no  means 
of  getting  world  news  but  ste¬ 
reotyped  plates  expressed  daily 
from  Boston. 


Flood  Wilson 


In  the  Business  Office 


KENNETH  FLOOD,  for  19  years 

classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  Tribune-Sun,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  display  advertising 
manager,  a  position  which  has 
been  vacant  since  advancement 
of  Nelson  Roberts  to  the  post 
of  advertising  director  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1946.  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
Flood's  assistant  since  1944,  was 
named  classified  advertising 
manager.  Flood  began  his  career 
with  the  papers  in  1923  in  the 
classified  department,  where  he 
has  remained  except  for  one 
year,  1927-28,  when  he  was  in 
the  display  department.  He  has 
served  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  Associated  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Managers  for  four  years, 
and  has  been  president,  vice- 
president,  treasurer,  secretary 
and  program  chairman  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers’  Association. 

Mildred  Kinney,  formerly  in 
the  advertising  departments  of 
the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal, 
Sioux  City  Journal  Tribune,  and 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald, 
has  joined  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  ( T.  H. )  Advertiser. 

Jack  Gorman,  promotion  de¬ 
partment  artist  with  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Gorman  are  parents  of  a  first 
son. 

Shirley  Williams  has  joined 
the  promotion  department,  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal,  replacing 
Patty  Hays,  resigned. 

Hazen  P.  Spinney,  formerly 
of  Better  Homes  and  Gardens 
and  the  American  Weekly,  has 
joined  the  advertising  sales  staff 
of  Parade,  the  weekly  picture 
magazine. 

Lou  Livingston,  who  recently 
joined  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  as  circulation  promo- 
t  i  o  n  manager, 
has  had  his 
duties  expanded 
to  include  edi¬ 
torial  and  sports 
promotion,  “Sol¬ 
dier’s  Friend.” 
women’s  bowl¬ 
ing  and  the  Chi- 
cago  Youth 
Conference,  an¬ 
other  H-A  pro¬ 
motion.  Living- 
stdn  was  for- 
merly  with 
the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin 
partment  and  had  previously 
been  with  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American. 

Thomas  Ohr,  promoter  of 
school  sports  for  the  old  New 
York  World  and  New  York 


Livingston 
promotion  de- 
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American,  has  joined  the  Indus¬ 
tries  Adjustment  Bureau  Cor¬ 
poration  as  a  director  and  con¬ 
sultant. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


FREDERICK  WOLTMAN,  New 
York  World-Telegram  writer 
who  won  the  1946  Pulitzer  Prize 


or  d  IS  1 1  n  - 
guished  report¬ 
ing,  received  the 
solid  gold  Am¬ 
ericanism  medal 
of  Fur  Post 
1049,  American 
Legion,  in  New 
York  City,  Aug. 
27.  The  Legion 
award  is  one  of 
several  honors 
that  Woltman 
has  received  for 
his  exposure  of 
methods  used 
by  Communits  t( 
ganda. 


Woltman 
spread  propa- 


Henry  E.  Reed,  one-time  re¬ 
porter  on  the  old  Northwest 
Daily  News  and  later  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  recently  celebrated  his 
80th  birthday  anniversary  by 
selling  his  appraisal  business 
and  retiring  from  active  busi¬ 
ness  life. 


Paul  Weber  has  returned  to 
duty  as  a  Detroit  (Mach.)  Times 
reporter.  He  has  been  on  ex¬ 
tended  leave  to  serve  as  editor 
of  the  Wage  Earner,  official  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Association  of 
Catholic  Trade  Unionists  in  De¬ 
troit. 


Walter  Pierre,  news  editor, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  will 
spend  three  weeks  in  September 
attending  the  managing  and 
news  editors  seminar  at  the 
American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

Audrey  Gennett,  society  col¬ 
umnist,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
has  resigned  to  do  women’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Michigan  Bell 
Telephone. 

Robert  M.  Lienert,  of  Hast¬ 
ings,  Neb.,  is  a  new  addition  to 
the  copy  rim  of  the  Detroit 
( Mich. )  Free  Press.  He  was 
graduated  in  June  from  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 

Harold  J.  Schachern,  financial 
editor,  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Times, 
and  John  Creecy,  a  Times  city 
hall  reporter,  both  held  identi¬ 
cal  ratings  in  a  recent  Civil 
Service  examination  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  eligibility  register  for 
the  $7,500  job  of  public  service 
counsel  for  the  Department  of 
Street  Railways,  City  of  Detroit. 

Andrew  Wolfe,  a  Harvard 
graduate,  recently  joined  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Times-Union 
staff  as  a  reporter. 

Walter  Gleason,  news  editor 
of  the  Portage  ( Wis. )  Daily  Reg¬ 
ister,  has  purchased  the  property 
of  the  Montello  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  &  Printing  Co.,  at  Mont¬ 
ello,  Wis.,  and  will  take  pos¬ 
session  Sept.  1. 

Donald  Carlson  has  been 
named  sports  editor  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  moving 
over  from  the  city-side  of  the 
newsroom. 


Geo.  V.  Christie,  former  New 
York  newspaperman,  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  First  National 
Bank,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  After  serv¬ 
ing  on  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
papers,  he  went  into  the  adver¬ 
tising  field.  Christies  father 
formerly  was  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Brooklyn  ( N.  Y. )  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Alan  S.  Epstein  and  Warren 
Weaver,  Jr.,  graduates  of  this 
past  spring’s  class  in  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism,  have  been 
with  the  staff  of  the  Watertown 
(N.  Y. )  Daily  Times  since  June. 
Epstein,  vicepresident  of  the 
1947  Spring  Press  Club  at  Co¬ 
lumbia.  covers  the  federal  build¬ 
ing-railroad  beat  in  Watertown 
and  does  special  features. 
Weaver  is  now  Ogdensburg  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Times. 

Orlando  R. 

Davidson,  for¬ 
mer  member  of 
the  news  staff 
of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal, 
has  been  named 
director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for 
Reed  College. 

Portland,  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  1.  Un¬ 
til  recently. 

Davidson  had 
been  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of 
Kiplinger  magazine,  the  Chang¬ 
ing  Times. 

Malcolm  Bruce  and  Bob 
ScisM,  both  graduates  of  Depauw 
University  this  last  June,  have 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Herald. 

Robert  Grooms,  Ohio  State 
University  graduate  who  last 
year  was  editor  of  the  school  s 
daily  Lantern,  and  Tony  Fog- 
LiETTA,  former  rewrite  man  on 
the  Philadelphia  ( Pa. )  Record, 
are  new  members  of  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal’s  reportorial  de¬ 
partment. 

A.  J.  Hicks  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  the  Moncton 
(N.  B.)  Transcript. 

E.  M.  Larracey  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  Monc¬ 
ton  (N.  B.)  Times. 

Ruth  Stag,  former  fashion 
columnist  on  the  old  Boston 
( Miass. )  Evening  Transcript,  has 
joined  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald  advertising  department, 
where  she  will  write  a  column 
on  antiques. 

Agnes  Adams  Murphy,  food 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post, 
will  be  among  those  attending 
the  fourth  annual  Newspaper 
Food  Editors’  Conference  at  New 
Orleans  Oct.  27-31. 

Amy  Jo  Long,  former  Fort 
Worth  ( Tex. )  Press  reporter, 
has  been  added  to  the  faculty 
of  Texas  Wesleyan  College  in 
Fort  Worth  as  instructor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  director  of  public 
relations. 

Dick  Sands,  former  reporter 
for  the  Texarkana  (Tex.-Ark.) 
Gazette  and  New  Orleans  (La.> 
Times-Picayune,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  afternoon 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Charles  T.  Buford,  Jr.,  night 
employe  in  the  Fort  Worth 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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( Tex. )  Star-Telegram  wire  room, 
and  Mrs.  Buford  are  parents  of 
a  daughter,  born  Aug.  15. 

Charles  J.  Tiano,  dean  of 
Hudson  Valley,  N.  Y.,  sports 
writers  and  for  the  past  six 
months  sports  editor  of  the 
Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Free¬ 
man,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Kingston  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Arthur  Coleman  has  rejoined 
the  Son  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
after  having  worked  for  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  at  Dallas.  He 
went  on  the  copy  desk.  For¬ 
merly  he  was  editorial  writer. 

Patricia  Sanford,  formerly  of 
the  Sacramento  (Cialif.)  Union 
and  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item, 
has  joined  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Evening  News  local  staff. 

Arthur  D.  Carithers,  former 
Son  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  re¬ 
porter,  has  resigned  as  San  An¬ 
tonio  Chamber  of  Commerce 
publicity  director  to  go  to  New 
York.  He  is  being  succeeded  by 
Jack  Mullen,  who  has  been 
editing  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
magazine  at  Chicago. 

Hal  Sayles,  a  member  of  the 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News 
staff  since  1933,  has  been  named 
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managing  editor  of  the  paper 
effective  Sept.  1.  Sayles  succeeds 
Wendell  Bedichek,  who  recently 
purchased  the  weekly  Coleman 
(Tex.)  Democrat-Voice  and  will 
take  over  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Sept.  1. 

Bill  Catlin.  former  Scotts- 
bluff  (Neb.)  Star-Herald  sports 
editor,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Boise  (Ida.)  Statesman  as  a 
reporter.  Another  addition  to 
the  Statesman  editorial  room  is 
Hugh  Eldredge,  onetime  States¬ 
man  city  editor,  who  is  now 
employed  as  day  rewrite  man. 

Keith  Noll,  23,  a  World  War 
II  veteran,  recently  assumed 
duties  as  new  wire  editor  of  the 
Manhattan  (Kas.)  Mercury- 
Chronicle,  having  come  to  Man¬ 
hattan  from  Paris,  Tex.,  where 
he  was  wire  editor  of  the  Paris 
News. 

Ed  S.  Welty  has  succeeded 
Paul  James,  resigned,  as  news 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  I  Tex. ) 
Light.  James  went  to  the  Long 
Beach  ( Calif. )  Independent. 
Renwick  Cary  has  returned  to 
the  Light  to  substitute  as  Sun¬ 
day  editor  for  Sam  Woolford, 
who  is  on  leave  of  absence. 

Elmer  G.  Stevens,  Jr.,  staff 
reporter  for  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram,  has  been 
named  secreta^  of  Dartmouth 
College  Public  Relations  Council. 

Craddock  Goins,  Jr.,  associate 
editor  of  the  Bethesda  (Md.) 
Journal,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Falge  Enginering  Service, 
Bethesda,  as  a  career  employe. 

Jack  Gaskde,  formerly  on  spe¬ 
cial  assignment  work  for  the 
New  York  Times,  has  joined 
the  Denver  ( Colo. )  Rocky 
Mountain  News.  Other  new 
members  of  the  editorial  staff 
are:  James  S.  Lyon  of  the  Hu¬ 
ron  ( S.  D. )  Huronite  and  Plains¬ 
man,  Dan  Lindsay  from  the  De¬ 
catur  (Ill.)  Herald-Review,  Wil¬ 
liam  Youngs,  Thomas  Gavin 
and  Harry  O’Neill. 

Robert  V.  Beier,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  for  the  Manhattan 
( Kas. )  Mercury -Chronicle,  has 
joined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 

C.  S.  Boyles,  Jr.,  has  resigned 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  (Tex.)  Daily  Democrat  to 
devote  his  time  to  magazine 
writing. 

James  H  . 

Gleason,  former 
city  editor  of 
the  San  Diego 
( Calif. )  Journal 
and  professor  of 
journalism  at 
Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been 
named  head  of 
the  division  of 
journalism  i  n 
the  University’s 
new  school  of 
public  relations. 

Elmer  G  . 

Stevens,  Jr.,  staff  reporter  for 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram, 
has  been  named  secretary  of  the 
Dartmouth  College  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Council  and  will  join 
the  administrative  staff  Sept.  1. 

Robert  S.  Weddle,  formerly 
of  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Ava¬ 
lanche-Journal,  has  joined  the 


United  Press  bureau  at  Dallas, 
’Tex.  Robert  E.  Brown  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  bureau  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  home  at  Old  Lyme, 
Conn. 

David  Weber  has  resigned 
from  the  United  Press  Bureau  at 
New  Orleans,  La. 

William  Leiser,  sports  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Football  Writers’  Association, 
succeeding  Francis  Powers,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  at  a  meeting 
preceding  the  All-Star  game  last 
week. 

Carmen  Jordan,  sportswear 
fashions  editor  of  Women’s  Wea 
Daily,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
New  York  Journal- American  as 
fashion  editor. 

Jim  Rush  of  New  York  State 
has  joined  the  desk  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  IN.  C.)  Journal. 
Betty  Anne  Ragland,  who  has 
been  working  on  the  desk,  is 
now  in  the  woman’s  department. 

Thomas  E.  Spencer  of  Engle- 
hard,  N.  C.,  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  the  Washington  (N.C.) 
Daily  News.  He  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Hyde  County 
Herald  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Joseph  W,  Kilgallen,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  United  Press,  will 
manage  the  State  Farm  Bureau 
public  relations  office  which  has 
been  opened  in  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
R.  Flake  Shaw,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Farm  Bureau  has  annouced. 

Bill  Minor,  New  Orleans 
( La. )  Times-Picayune  staff 
member,  is  taking  over  the  post 
as  Mississippi  corespondent  at 
Jackson,  Miss.,  replacing  Edgar 
Poe,  who  was  sent  to  Washing¬ 
ton  several  months  ago  with  the 
Times-Picayune  Washington  bu¬ 
reau. 

A.  Dayton 
Clark,  Capt., 

USN  (Ret.),  has 
joined  the 
vertising  depart- 
the 

Charlotte  (N.C.) 

News.  He  was 

graduated  from 

the  Naval  Acad- 

emy  in  and 

from  that  time 

until  the  end  of 

the  war,  he 

served  in  vari-  Clark 

ous  capacities  as 

a  naval  officer. 

Lloyd  Lewis,  former  Chicago 
Daily  News  managing  and 
sports  editor  and  now  a  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Chicago  Sun 
“Book  Week’’,  is  the  author  of 
a  new  book,  “It  Takes  All 
Kinds,”  published  by  Harcourt 
Brace,  featuring  newspaper 
columns  he  has  written  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

Elliott  Chaze,  New  Orleans 
Associated  Press  writer,  will 
have  a  war  book,  built  around 
the  exploits  of  American  para- 
troop  occupation  forces  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  published  in  November  by 
Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York. 

John  Elliott,  until  recently 
chief  correspondent  in  Germany 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  is  expected  to  return  to 
Berlin  Sept.  1  as  deputy  direc¬ 


tor  of  the  Civil  Administration 
Division  for  zonal  affairs  in  the 
American  Military  Government 

Donald  L.  Pratt,  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  Fairchild  Fhib- 
lications  for  26  years,  has  been 
named  special  assistant  to  West 
Coast  Director  Harry  Martin- 
dale. 

Richard  M.  Morehead,  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
bureau  at  Austin,  Tex.,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Civil  Judicial  Council. 


Frederik  K.  Schuler,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  McKeesport  (Pa.) 
Daily  News,  has  joined  the 
Lorain  ( O. ) 

Journal  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Schuler  previ¬ 
ously  served 
with  the  Pitts- 
bur  gh  ( Pa. ) 

Press,  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  ( Ala. ) 

Post,  Youngs¬ 
town  (O.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  Youngs¬ 
town  ( O. )  Vin¬ 
dicator,  Salem 
(O.)  News  and 
other  papers  in 
various  capacities, 
tributor  to  magazines,  he  began 
his  newspaper  career  late  in 
1927, 


D.  B.  Hardman,  formerly  with 
International  News  Service  at 
Austin,  Tex.,  is  heading  a  pub¬ 
lishing  and  advertising  organi¬ 
zation  to  popularize  the  Lake 
Texoma  region  in  northeast 
Texas  as  a  vacation  land  for 
6,000,000  potential  visitors. 

B.  C.  Jefferson,  chief  editorial 
writer  and  associate  editor  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald, 
has  completed  a  novel  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  publisher.  It 
deals  with  life  in  East  Texas  50 
years  ago. 


Wedding  Bells 


PATRICIA  LING,  only  daughter 

of  Harvey  Ling,  publisher  of 
Burbank  ( Calif. )  Review,  and 
Mrs.  Ling,  and  Sgt.  Calvin  O. 
Anderson  in  Burbank,  Aug.  17. 

Ernest  P.  Mickle,  former  Ce¬ 
dar  Rapids,  la.,  correspondent 
for  the  Des  Moines  da.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  and  Muriel  Fairbanks,  re¬ 
cently.  The  bride  is  head  of  the 
music  copyright  department  in 
Washington  and  Mickel  is  cor¬ 
respondent  there  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Construction  News. 

Louise  Lux,  former  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette  and  Harry  A.  Sions,  an 
associate  editor  of  Holiday  mag¬ 
azine  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  15. 
The  bride,  who  served  during 
the  war  with  the  Red  Cross  in 
the  Asiatic  sector,  is  an  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  Holiday.  Sions  was 
editor  of  the  Mediterranean 
edition  of  Yank. 

Caroline  M.  McCreery,  soci¬ 
ety  editor  of  the  Kingston  (N. 
Y. )  Daily  Freeman  for  seven 
years,  and  Harry  C.  Seitz,  de¬ 
puty  city  clerk,  in  Kingston, 
Aug.  3. 

R.  G.  Jordan,  Son  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  reporter,  and 
Mary  J.  Reed,  in  Sweetwater, 
Tex.,  recently. 
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Western  Etectric 


BECAUSE  its  exclusive  feature,  the  RF  Power 
and  Impedance  Monitor,  gives  you  an  accurate, 
direct  measurement  in  kilowatts  of  the  actual  RF 
power  fed  to  the  antenna  system  and  also  provides 
a  method  of  measuring  standing  wave  ratio  under 
full  power  output. 

BECAUSE  its  exclusive  feature,  the  Arc-Back 

Indicator,  spots  faulty  mercury  vapor  rectifier 
tubes  surely — instantly — enabling  you  to  get  back 
on  the  air  in  a  fraction  of  the  usual  time. 

BECAUSE  its  exclusive  featmre,  the  Frequency 

Watchman,  keeps  it  on  frequency  at  all  times. 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  30,  1947 


GraylJaR 

OMici>  m  ♦»  rtwciwt  ciim 


BECAUSE  its  exclusive  Bell  I.ahoratories’  de¬ 
sign  holds  inter-modulation  and  harmonic  distor¬ 
tion  down  to  a  new  low. 

BECAUSE  its  exclusive  feature,  TRANSVIEW 

design,  gives  you  striking  appearance  coupled  with 
maximum  visibility  and  accessibility. 

Only  in  10  KW  FM  by  Western  Electric  do  you  get 
all  these  outstanding  features.  For  full  details,  call 
your  local  Graybar  Broadcast  Representative,  or 
write  to  Graybar  Electric  Company,  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

-QUALITY  COUNTS- 


RADIO 

Cable  Routes  to  Speed 
Television  Network 


By  Jerry  Walker 

TELEVISION  was  very  much 
on  stage  this  week. 

One  of  the  principal  develop¬ 
ments  was  the  authorization  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  of  new  coaxial 
cable  routes  to  be  built  by  af¬ 
filiates  of  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Corp.  at  a  cost  ex¬ 
ceeding  $10,000,000. 

Construction  of  the  Augusta- 
Atlanta  route  will  complete  the 
transcontinental  cable  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  via 
Atlanta  and  Dallas.  A  St.  Louis- 
Memphis  cable  will  provide  a 
Chicago-New  Orleans  tieup  and 
make  possible  a  television  loop 
of  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 
Memphis,  Jackson.  Atlanta, 
Charlotte,  and  Washington. 
Billion-Dollar  Industry  Seen 
J.  R.  Poppele,  president  of 
Television  Broadcasters  Associa¬ 
tion.  predicted  the  industry  will 
have  an  income  of  $250,000,000 
a  year  by  June,  1948.  It  will  be 
a  billion-dollar  industry  within 
five  years,  he  said,  with  an  eye 
on  network  operations. 

Mr.  Poppele,  who  is  also  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  engineer¬ 
ing  of  Bamberger  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  announced  orders  for  two 
new  television  transmitters — one 
from  GE  for  WOR-TV.  New 
York,  and  one  from  RCA  for 
WOIC,  Washington. 

For  the  lucky  owners  of  re¬ 
ceivers  and  those  who  take  their 
television  with  their  meals,  it 
was  a  big  week,  too.  The  most 
elaborate  programming  schedule 
in  video  history  marked  the  11- 
day  period  from  Aug.  22  to 
Sept.  1.  NBC’s  New  York  sta¬ 
tion,  WNBT,  was  to  be  on  the 
air  more  than  77  hours,  cover¬ 
ing  the  American  Legion  meet¬ 
ings  and  parades,  10  baseball 
games  at  the  Polo  Grounds, 
finals  of  the  Davis  Cup  tennis 
tournament,  boxing  bouts  and 
trotting  races.  Four  field  pro¬ 
grams  were  scheduled  in  one 
day. 

In  trade  circles,  little  cred¬ 
ence  was  placed  in  reports  that 
moguls  of  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  would  drop  arrangements 
for  future  television  coverage 
of  bouts.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  official  belief  that  television 
had  hurt  attendance  at  the 
Garden. 

Bartenders  Unhappy 
A  reporter  for  a  New  York 
City  newspaper  made  a  spot 
survey  of  bars  and  found  some 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
proprietors  who  complained 
their  customers  get  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  free  show  sometimes 
they  forget  to  order  another 
round  of  drinks. 

That  all  leads  up  to  the  inter¬ 
esting  survey  which  will  be 
conducted  Aug.  30  among  2,500 
television  set  owners  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  They  will  be 
asked  how  often  they  go  to  the 


movies  now,  and  how  often  they 
went  before  they  had  a  tele¬ 
vision  receiver.  Similar  queries 
will  apply  to  radio  listening 
and  attendance  at  sporting 
events. 

Set  owners  will  be  asked  also 
if  they  would  be  willing  to  pay 
30  to  80  cents  for  a  television 
program.  Advertisers  have  a 
keen  interest  in  this  part  of  the 
inquiry.  Results  will  be  made 
known  by  Television  Research 
about  Sept.  15. 

This  Also  Happened 

Elsewhere  on  the  television 
front: 

Regular  television  programs 
of  20  hours  a  week  will  be 
started  about  Dec.  1  by  WTMJ- 
TV,  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Jour¬ 
nal  station,  on  which  $400,000  is 
being  spent  for  new  equipment 
and  a  500-foot  tower. 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
television  department  and  Pasa¬ 
dena  Playhouse  have  entered 
into  a  15-year  agreement  for 
training  dramatic  and  technical 
talent.  The  Times  has  planned 
a  $300,000  studio,  expect^  to  be 
on  the  air  before  the  year’s  out. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News  station, 
WWDT,  has  been  giving  local 
fans  complete  baseball  coverage. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem.  which  has  renewed  its  ex¬ 
clusive  coverage  contract  for 
all  events  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  except  boxing,  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  scan  every  football  game 
at  Columbia  University’s  field. 

A  new  studio  television  cam¬ 
era  which  reduces  present  stu¬ 
dio  light  requirements  by  as 
much  as  90%  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  RCA  engineers. 
“Eye”  of  the  camera  is  a  new- 
type  of  image  orthicon  pickup 
tube. 

Philco  Corp.  has  announced 
a  large-screen  projection  re¬ 
ceiver  providing  a  15  x  20-inch 
picture,  priced  at  $795. 

Table  sets  being  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Farnsworth  are  priced 
for  retailing  at  $349.50. 

Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  are 
all  set  to  televise  the  1947  World 
Series,  whether  all  games  are 
played  in  New  York  or  else¬ 
where.  MBS  and  Gillette  have 
an  agreement  on  series  cover¬ 
age  through  1951. 

Philadelphia  ( Pa. )  Inquirer 
has  been  making  daily  telecasts 
of  its  test  pattern  for  WFIL-TV, 
which  is  scheduled  to  start  pro¬ 
gramming  this  fall. 

At  Chicago  Conference 
REPRESENTATIVES  of  news¬ 
paper-owned  television  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  United 
States  gathered  in  Chicago  Aug. 
28  and  29  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
WFIL.  The  meeting  was  called 
primarily  for  the  exchange  of 
information  on  problems  of 


Women  Specialists 
Produce  New  Page 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — With  six 
young  women  on  its  city  staff, 
Rochester  Times-Union  is  mak¬ 
ing  added  use  of  their  talents 
by  developing  a  Woman’s  Page 
as  a  Saturday  feature. 

Each  girl  specializes  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  field  of  interest,  Mary 
Jane  Herby  on  fashions;  Rose 
Sold,  home  decorations;  Anne 
Griffith,  beauty;  Dorothy  Rousos, 
home  psychological  problems; 
Gwenyth  Jones.  “Woman  of  the 
Week”  local  sketch,  and  Marie 
Powell  edits  the  page  and 
writes  on  food. 


newspaper-television  operations. 

Newspaper  -  owned  television 
station  representatives  and 
spokesmen  from  allied  fields 
who  accepted  invitations  follow: 

F.  H.  Kury,  Acme  Newspic- 
tures;  Ben  Meyer,  Associated 
Press;  Neil  H.  Swanson,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  (WMAR);  Woodrow 
Magnuson,  Buffalo  Evening 
News  ( WBEN ) ;  Frank  P. 
Schrieber,  Chicago  Tribune 
(WGN);  Harry  Bannister.  De¬ 
troit  Evening  News  (WWJ-TV); 
H.  W.  Batchelder,  Hearst  Radio, 
Inc.  (WBAL);  Robert  Reid,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service;  L.  W. 
Herzog,  Milwaukee  Journal 
(WTMJ);  B.  O.  Sullivan  and 
C.  E.  Denton,  New  York  Daily 
News;  G.  Bennett  Larson,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin 
( WPEN-TV ) ;  Roger  W.  Clipp, 
Richard  A.  Thornburgh,  Ken¬ 
neth  W.  Stowman,  and  Louis  E. 
Littlejohn,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(WFIL-TV);  James  C.  Hanra- 
han,  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers  ( WEWS ) ;  George  M.  Bur- 
bach  and  Robert  Coe,  St.  Louis 
Post -Dispatch  (KSD-TV);  F. 
Van  Konynenburg,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  ( WTCN ) ;  Lee  Keller, 
United  Press,  and  K.  H.  Ber¬ 
keley,  Washington  Evening  Star 
(WMAL). 

Conham  Continues 

BOSTON  —  Christian  Science 

Monitor  has  just  renewed  its 
contract  with  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  for  another 
year  of  news  commentaries  be¬ 
ginning  Tuesday,  Sept.  2.  This 
is  the  only  coast-to-coast  news 
analysis  sponsored  by  a  daily 
newspaper. 

This  15-minute  newcast  will 
be  heard  every  Tuesday  (8:15 
p.m.  EDT)  featuring  the  Mon¬ 
itor’s  editor,  Erwin  D.  Canham. 
The  commentary  will  be  based 
on  stories  from  the  Monitor’s 
global  network  of  correspond¬ 
ents.  H.  Phelps  Gates,  the  Mon¬ 
itor’s  circulation  manager,  in¬ 
vites  subscriptions  for  the  Mon¬ 
itor  in  the  announcements. 

■ 

Prizes  for  Cartoons 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. — Three  news¬ 
paper  cartoonists  have  been 
awarded  prizes  in  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  contest,  it 
was  announced  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  convention  here  last  week. 
First  prize  of  $500  went  to  Joe 
E.  Augustine  of  Toledo  (O.) 
Times,  second  of  $150  to  Roy 
B.  Justus  of  Minneapolis  ( Minn. ) 
Star,  and  $100  to  Ferman  Mar¬ 
tin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 


Editorial  Jobs 
Turn  Censors 
Into  Helpers 

Wilmington,  N.  C. — An  edi¬ 
torial  fight  against  press  censor¬ 
ship  by  the  Wilmington  police 
department,  led  by  Al  G.  Dick¬ 
son,  editor  of  Wilmington  Newt 
was  paying  off  dividends  this 
week  in  the  form  of  an  unmuz¬ 
zled  press. 

Police  officials,  apparently 
irked  by  editorials  directed  at 
the  police  department  before  a 
recent  reorganization,  clamped 
down  on  the  news  by  barring 
reporters  from  their  daily  files 
and  reports  and  making  news¬ 
men  stand  outside  guard  rails 
to  ask  questions. 

The  policy  got  backing  from 
an  imported  ex-FBI  agent  from 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Roy  Morgan, 
who  was  employed  by  City  Man¬ 
ager  J.  R.  Benson  to  make  a 
complete  investigation  of  the 
police  department  and  submit 
recommendations  for  drastic) 
changes  for  improvement. 

Morgan  favored  a  “Give  ’em 
what  you  want  to  give  ’em”  at- 
itude  of  police  officials  and 
publicly  went  on  record  to  this 
effect  in  his  written  report  to 
the  city  manager  and  citji 
council. 

But  Dickson  wrote  a  series 
of  editorials  on  the  censorhift 
and  its  effect  on  the  public,  clh 
maxing  his  writing  with  a  con-- 
ference  between  City  Manager  • 
Benson,  Mayor  E.  L.  White,  Po-  ’ 
lice  Chief  Hubert  Hayes,  and 
Business  Manager  Walter  Webb 
of  the  News 

The  censorship,  was  lifted  im-  . 
mediately  after  the  conference  * 
at  which  the  problems  of  all 
parties  involv^  were  ironed 
out. 

Newsmen  now  get  a  cheery 
“Good  morning’’  and  a  smile 
when  they  visit  police  head¬ 
quarters,  and  officials  cooperate 
fully  with  all  reporters  from 
the  three  papers  in  the  city. 

■ 

Parole  Denied 
Mellett  Killers 

Eugene,  Ore. — Associated  Press 
recently  carried  a  wire  story 
saying  that  the  Ohio  Pardon  and 
Parole  Commission  reported  to 
Gov.  Thomas  J.  Herbert  that 
Patrick  McDermott  and  Floyd 
Streitenberger,  convicted  of  first 
degree  murder  in  the  1926  shoot¬ 
ing  of  Don  R.  Mellet,  Canton 
( O.)  Daily  News  editor,  “are  not 
deserving  of  clemency.” 

Wm.  M.  Tugman,  editor  of  the 
Eugene  Register-Guard,  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  in  1926  and  was  the  first 
reporter  on  the  scene  at  toe 
Canton  newspaper  after  the 
shooting  occurred. 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  toe 
news  item,  Tugman  said,  “I  am 
rather  proud  of  that  parole 
board.  Those  two  were  bad- 
even  worse  than  Benny  Rudner, 
the  gang  leader.”  In  telling  of 
the  shooting,  he  recalled,  “Streit¬ 
enberger  actually  did  the  mur¬ 
der;  McDermott  missed  with 
two  shots  and  Streitenberger 

said,  ‘You  dumb - • 

let  me  kill  him!’  and  fired  the 
fatal  shot.” 
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No.  6  of  a  series*. . . 


WITH  LEADING  STATIONS.#* 

BY  RCA 


“N.w  World  of  Tomorrow"  ttodlot 

will  b«  ready  for  experimental  programming  by 
September  with  regular  broadcasts  in  November. 
Advenising  agencies  and  independent  producers 
will  be  permitted  to  experiment  with  the  equipment 
and  with  their  own  program  ideas  in  these  studios. 


Here’S  still  another  important  station  get-  take  place.  A  portable  microwave  radio  relay 

ting  ready  to  bring  television  to  a  metro-  will  link  the  mobile  unit  with  the  station  trans* 

politan  area.  By  November  1st,  Station  miner ...  provide  practically  unlimited  freedom 

WBAL-TV — affiliated  with  the  Baltimore  News-  of  movement  around  the  Baltimore  area. 

Post  plans  to  serve  the  Baltimore  area  with  a  Studio  equipment  will  be  similarly  complete, 
picture  signal  power  of  more  than  30,000  wans.  i„  addition  to  the  customary  cameras  and 
Everything  nee  led  to  put  this  station  on  the  air  monitoring  equipment,  WBAL-TV  will  have 
is  nowin  production  by  RCA...  when  delivered,  RCA  television-type  motion  picture  pro- 

it  will  give  WBAL-TV  one  of  the  most  compre-  jectors  and  a  film  camera  for  the  presentation 

hensive  television  layouts  of  the  year.  of  station  breaks,  commercials,  and  standard 

Like  most  television  stations  now  being  con-  film  programs.  RCA  switching  and  control 

structed,  WBAL-TV  will  use  RCA’s  efficient  equipment  will  help  simplify  and  co-ordinate 

S,000-watt  transmitter  .  .  .  feeding  an  RCA  programming  techniques  .  .  .  assure  bright. 

Super  Turnstile  antenna  which  boosts  the  total  steady,  crystal-clear  pictures  at  all  times, 

radiated  video  power  to  32,600  watts.  Everything  needed  to  get  a  television  station 

WBAL-TV  will  also  use  RCA’s  "television  .  .  .  your  station  .  .  .  into  regular  operation  is 

studio  on  wheels,’’  capable  of  moving  swiftly  now  in  quantity  production  at  RCA.  Let  us 

to  points  where  news  is  being  made ...  of  pick-  know  your  plans  now  to  assure  early  delivery  of 

ing  up  and  monitoring  all  such  events  as  they  equipment.  Write  Dept.  25-1 

*Alr*ody  announced:  Sf.  Lows  PosS>0»spo#cfc,  Tfco  Milwavk—  Journal,  Tko  **Wo»hington**  fvoMiig  Star# 

Tfco  PModo/pfcfo  Inquifor,  and  tho  Buffalo  iyommg  Nows. 


TMLMVISIOM  BROADCAST  SOU/RMSMT 

RADIO  eORPORATIOM  of  AMERICA 

SBBtRSSRtRB  RRODUCTS  DSPARTMBBT, 


In  Cnnoda:  RCA  VICTOR  Company  LimHod,  Mentroal 


WBAL-TV 

Television  Station  of 
WBAL-Hearst  Radio,  Inc. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Luck  [Both  Kinds] 
- That’s  Pic  Biz! 


By  William  Reed 


WHAT’S  picture  business?  Like 

the  qualities  that  make  good 
photographers  and  good  pic¬ 
tures,  the  pic¬ 
ture  business  is 
hard  to  define. 

Like  "show  biz," 

it  is  full  of  V  .  1 

whimsy.  You  fl 

don't  know  from  •'J  ^  * 

one  day  to  the  % 

next  when  for- 

tune  will  play 

you  a  nice  or 

nasty  trick.  You 

can’t  make  gen- 

e  r  a  1 1  z  a  tions 

about  “pic  biz’’;  Maurel 

it  can  only  be 

understood  by  case  studies. 

Take  Photographer  Russell 
Hamilton  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  for  example. 
At  a  baseball  game  recently, 
he  was  congratulating  himself 
for  catching  some  on-the-spot 
pictures  of  a  batter  knocked  un¬ 
conscious  by  a  fast  ball,  when 
Hamilton  himself  was  felled  by 
a  foul  which  sent  him  to  the 
hospitail.  That’s  pic  biz. 

Or  take  Joseph  DeNarie  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
photographic  staff.  While  cov¬ 
ering  the  police  beat,  he  made 
friends  with  a  hospital  steward 
who  was  experimenting  with 
ways  to  sober  up  drunkards. 
When  the  experiments  proved 
successful.  DeNarie  was  made 
'ousiness  manager  of  Medics  In¬ 
corporated,  suppliers  of  "hang¬ 
over  tablets”  to  three  Western 
states.  That’s  pic  biz. 

And  there  is  the  case  of 
Acme  Photographer  Maurice 
Maurel,  whose  respect  for  the 
"five  Ws”  in  caption  writing 
brought  an  unexpected  beat  in 
New  York  City  recently.  Maurel 
was  taking  routine  ship  depar¬ 
ture  shots  on  the  Queen  Euza- 
beth  when  he  demanded  the 
identity  of  a  woman  accompany¬ 
ing  Serge  Koussevitsky,  73- 
year-old  conductor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony. 

"Look,  I  need  this  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  caption,”  he  insisted. 
“Is  this  woman  your  wife,  sister 
or  friend?  A  Mrs.  or  Miss?” 

The  conductor  admitted  she 
was  then  Mbrs.  Koussevitzky. 
They  had  been  married  secretly 
the  day  before.  Maurel  tipped 
off  a  reporter  who  got  the  full 
story. 

Pic  biz  could  hardly  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  such  without  encount¬ 
ers  with  the  police.  This  week’s 
story  has  to  do  with  Theodore 
R.  Dyer,  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald  photographer  who  made 
a  picture  of  the  mayor  appar¬ 
ently  removing  waste  from  a 
street  during  a  public  works 
employes’  strike.  The  mayor 
gave  chase  to  Dyer,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  escaped  long  enough  to  hide 
his  plates.  He  was  arrested 
shortly  after. 

But  sometimes  the  good  grey 


gods  who  watch  the  destinies  of 
lensmen  provide  an  ultimate  re¬ 
ward.  William  H.  Jackson,  one 
of  America’s  earliest  news  pho¬ 
tographers,  spent  75  years  mak¬ 
ing  pictures  of  pioneer  life  in 
the  Far  West.  For  many  years 
the  official  photographer  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  he  was  the  first  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  Yellowstone  Geysers. 
He  died  in  1942  at  the  age  of  99. 

Last  month,  the  American  Pio¬ 
neer  Trails  Association  donated 
funds  for  a  new  wing  to  be 
added  to  the  Scotts  Bluff  Na¬ 
tional  Monument.  It  will  be 
dedicated  to  William  H.  Jackson. 
That’s  pic  biz,  too. 

Photo  Flash  Edition 

THE  tabloid  Chicago  Times  this 

week  added  three  pages  of 
pictures  in  its  late  afternoon 
“Foto  Flash”  sports  final  edi¬ 
tion,  giving  readers  added  pic¬ 
torial  coverage. 

The  “Foto  Flash”  edition  con¬ 
tains  two  full  pages  of  late  news 
pictures  on  pages  two  and  three, 
with  an  additional  page  of  sports 
pictures  in  the  sports  section. 
These  three  pages  of  pictures 
supplement  the  regular  center 
doubletruck  spread  of  pictures, 
plus  the  usual  pictorial  cover¬ 
age  throughout  the  paper. 

Marvin  McCarthy,  'Times  man¬ 
aging  editor,  said  the  "Foto 
Flash  edition  will  be  a  regular 
feature  in  the  Times  and  is  in 
keeping  with  the  paper’s  slogan : 
‘Chicago's  Picture  Newspaper.’  ” 

Wide  Field  Lenses 

A  NEW  series  of  wide  field 

lenses  —  Kodak  Wide  Field 
Ektars  f/6.3  —  was  announced 
this  week  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  at  the  56th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Photograph¬ 
ers  Association  of  America,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Intended  to  meet  the  demand 
for  an  all-purpose  wide  field 
lens  with  a  moderately  large 
maximum  opening,  the  new 
lenses  produce  critically  sharp 
pictures  without  unduly  distort¬ 
ing  perspective.  Even  at  max¬ 
imum  aperture,  the  lens  gives 
full  definition  although  cover¬ 
ing  a  field  of  75  degrees.  This 
gives  excellent  results  for  crit¬ 
ical  color  work.  When  stopped 
down  to  f/11  or  smaller,  the  field 
of  view  can  be  expanded  to  a 
maximum  of  85  degrees. 

Kodak  also  announced  a  new 
negative  color  film.  Known  as 
K(^ak  Ektacolor  film,  the  new 
film  simplifies  the  making  of 
color  prints  and  photo-mechan¬ 
ical  reproductions  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  need  for  masking  and 
for  separation  negatives. 

Intended  primarily  for  pro¬ 
fessional  use  with  artificial  light, 
Ektacolor  is  designed  for  proc¬ 
essing  in  the  photographer’s 
studio.  It  will  be  supplied  in 
standard  sheet  film  sizes. 


Nash  V-J  Ad 
Well  Received 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  The  Nash- 
Kelvinator  ad,  “Before  It  Is  Too 
Late,”  which  appeared  in  114 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers, 
already  has  produced  requests 
for  thousands  of  reprints  from 
individuals  and  groups,  accord¬ 
ing  to  F.  L.  Black,  director  of 
public  relations. 

The  ad,  which  was  run  on  the 
anniversary  of  V-J  Day,  brought 
the  reader  up-to-date  on  the 
worthiness  of  the  American  con¬ 
ception  of  freedom  as  seen  by 
a  returned  GI. 

In  the  heavy  response  to  the 
ad,  the  predominant  sentiment, 
Mr.  Black  said,  was  that  the 
“inspired”  copy  exactly  ex¬ 
pressed  Americans’  hopes,  be¬ 
liefs  and  faith  in  the  American 
brand  of  liberty  as  opposed  to 
totalitarianism. 

Vancouver  Sun 
Adds  Special 
Rewrite  Desk 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — A  new  re¬ 
write  desk  has  been  added  to 
the  editorial  department  of 
Vancouver  Sun. 

The  desk,  built  to  Sun  speci¬ 
fications,  is  a  five-man  unit  that 
has  taken  its  place  beside  the 
news,  city  and  provincial  desks. 
Task  of  the  five  newsmen  that 
man  it  is  to  speed  up  relay  of 
news  to  the  city  desk,  brighten, 
shorten  and  draw  the  utmost 
value  out  of  each  news  story, 
and  generally  contribute  to  a 
smoother  and  more  rapid  city- 
side  operation. 

The  desk  will  also  assist  in 
compiling  and  writing  major 
spot  news  breaks,  as  well  as  re¬ 
writing  foreign  and  domestic 
news  agency  dispatches. 

Re-writer  chief  is  William 
Ryan,  a  new  addition  to  the 
staff.  He  was  formerly  western 
news  editor  of  British  United 
Press,  and  has  served  on  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune  and  Vancou¬ 
ver  Province.  He  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  Doris  Milligan  and 
William  Short  and  two  more 
newsmen  yet  to  be  assigned. 

One  feature  of  the  semi-cir¬ 
cular,  “slotted”  desk,  is  its 
unique,  complex  telephone 
equipment  comprised  of  six  sep- 
arte  lines — four  direct,  unlist^ 
re-write  lines  and  two  city  desk 
switchboard  lines.  Each  re-write 
man  has  a  separate  switchbox 
and  a  sixth  is  mounted  at  City 
Editor  Koshevoy’s  desk,  allow¬ 
ing  for  rapid  conferences  be¬ 
tween  the  reporters  and  the  re¬ 
write  and  city  desks. 

■ 

Book  Exhibits  Asked 

Philadelphia — More  than  20 
foreign  nations  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  send  exhibits  to  the 
annual  book  fair  to  be  staged  at 
the  Bellevue  Stratford  hotel  in 
late  September  under  joint  au¬ 
spices  of  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
and  the  Booksellers’  Association 
of  Philadelphia.  Rare  manu¬ 
scripts  including  original  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  Unit^  Nations 
will  be  on  view. 

EDITOR  &  P’ 


Press  Praised 
For  Covering 
World  Affairs 

San  Angelo,  Tex.  —  Thank* 
largely  to  the  press.  West 
Texans  are  taking  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  than  many  ^ 
Washington,  Rep.  George  Mahon 
(D-Tex.)  told  members  of  the 
West  Texas  Press  Association  at 
the  17th  annual  convention  her* 
Aug.  23. 

Mahon  said  he  had  been  heart¬ 
ened  to  discover  this  new  view¬ 
point  since  returning  to  his  dis¬ 
trict  two  weeks  ago. 

Earlier,  the  West  Texas  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  had  heaid 
talks  by  Wick  Fowler,  reportar 
for  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  Nevs 
and  a  former  war  correspoi^ 
ent,  and  Price  Daniel,  Attof- 
ney-General  of  Texas  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Liberty 
( Tex. )  Vindicator. 

Fowler  asserted  editors  and 
publishers  who  “sit  on  a  stoiy"' 
are  violating  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  He  attacked  the  grow¬ 
ing  practice  of  “off-the-recorT 
speeches  and  political  censowj 
ship  and  expressed  admiratiM 
for  Edward  Kennedy,  AP  cor»- 
spondent  who  released  the  stoijr 
of  Germany’s  capitulation  bo- 
fore  it  was  cleared  by  Alliid 
headquarters.  He  posed  the  quv- 
tion,  “'What  right  had  they  to 
keep  the  story  two  or  thrw 
days  while  they  were  getting 
their  politics  fixed  up?” 

Daniel  congratulated  tbt 
newsmen  on  their  fight  agaiul 
the  “fair-trade”  bill  during  % 
last  session  of  the  Texas  leiK 
lature.  The  bill,  he  said,  woiii 
have  exempted  out  -  of  -  stall 
manufacturers  from  Texas  anib 
trust  laws. 

Award  for  the  best  all-arou^ 
weekly  in  towns  of  more  thifi 
2,000  went  to  the  HamilUt 
(Tex.)  Herald-News,  publish* 
by  Coy  Perry,  and  in  towns  ■ 
less  than  2,000  to  Bronte  (Te^ 
Enterprise,  published  by  II 
Nunnally,  Jr. 

The  West  Texas  Chamber  l( 
Commerce  presented  a 
award  to  Pecos  (Tex.)  Ents^ 
prise  for  the  best  work  ln_cosb 
munity  service  by  a  West  'Teal 
weekly.  Joe  B.  Pouns  is  edltof. 

George  Baker,  publisher  «- 
Fort  Stockton  (Tex.) 
was  elected  president,  Wendifc 
Bedichek,  publisher  of  B 
weekly  Coleman  (Tex.) 
crat-Voice,  first  vicepresKteng 

Houston  Harte,  Son  Any* 

( Tex. )  Standard-Times  was  ho^ 
publisher,  and  the  200  conviWj 
tion  goers  were  guests  of  tn*  ■ 
Standard-Times  at  a  barbecng- • 
■ 

Plaque  for  Sawyer 

Bend,  Ore. — Newspaper  leed- 
ers  from  throughout  Orej^ 
gathered  here  Aug.  22  to  pr» 
sent  the  Amos  E.  Voormsi 
award  to  Robert  W.  Sawyer, 
tor  and  publisher.  Bend 
letin.  O.  G.  Crawford  of  Hep- 
pner,  president,  Oregon  Ne^ 
paper  Publishers  AssocUUoa 
and  donor  of  the  plaque  for  otfr 
standing  newspaper  acuvily. 
presided. 


KODAK 

ELECTRIC  MIXER 

MODEL  1  AND  MODEL  2 


Mixes  Your  Chemicals 

QUICKLY...  THOROUGHLY... 
INEXPENSIVELY 


Kodak  Electric  Mixer  is  an  able  darkroom 
assistant  to  the  news  photographer.  See  your 
dealer. 


e  Model  1  mixes  volumes  of  1  to  15 
gallons.  Motor  horsepower,  V3o*  Shaft 
length,  12  inches;  propeller,  2  inches. 
Accessory  18-inch  shaft  available. 


e  Model  2  mixes  volumes  of  10  to  100 
gallons.  Motor  horsepower,  ’/a.  Shaft 
length,  28  inches;  propeller,  2  %  inches. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


KODAK  ELECTRIC  MIXER  makes 
chemicals  go  into  solution  the  easiest 
possible  way,  and  saves  time  in  doing 
it,  too. 

The  powerful  115-volt  A.C.  motor 
does  all  the  work  . . .  quietly . . .  quickly 
...  thoroughly ...  and  inexpensively.  A 
strong  clamp  fitted  to  the  motor  housing 
provides  for  firm  attachment  to  crock, 
tank,  or  independent  support. 


CIRCULATION 


Business  Daily  Shows 
Growth  At  High  Price 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


AT  $20  a  year,  the  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  six  day  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper,  is  enjoying  its 
largest  circulation  in  history. 

Improvement  of  the  product 
is  credited  for  the  circulation 
growth  of  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  according  to  John  D. 
Ames,  editor  and  publisher. 
While  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce’s  record  is  not  entirely 
comparable  to  that  of  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  newspaper,  there  is  a 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
standpoint  of  giving  the  reader 
more  for  his  money. 

Kept  Improving  Product 
“Since  the  newspaper  was 
founded  by  my  father  in  1920,” 
said  Ames,  “we  have  searched 
continually  for  better  ways  to 
present  business  news  to  man¬ 
agement  executives.  We  have 
extended  our  coverage  to  in¬ 
clude  every  significant  facet  of 
the  business  world  and  continue 
to  strive  to  improve  our  prod¬ 
uct.  Our  circulation  growth  is 
reflected  by  this  determination.” 

Ames  pointed  out  that  two 
years  after  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  had  begun  publication, 
the  circulation  had  reached 
16,100  with  an  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  cost  of  $15.  When  the  stock 
market  collapsed  in  1929,  that 
figure  had  risen  to  24.200. 

During  the  ’SO’s,  the  circula¬ 
tion  remained  fairly  steady.  In 
1937  it  was  24,304.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  subscription  price 
was  raised  to  $17  annually,  with 
a  subsequent  drop  in  circulation 
which  averaged  21,170  by  1941. 
Four  years  later  (during  the 
war  period),  the  daily  average 
had  risen  to  27,027. 

Goes  to  S20  a  Year 
WSth  added  newsprint  and 
production  costs,  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  was  increased  in 
November,  1946,  to  its  present 
$20  annually.  At  that  time  the 
daily  average  was  34,400.  By 
June  of  this  year  the  figure  was 
35.535,  an  all-time  high  for  the 
Journal  of  Commerce.  The  sin¬ 
gle  copy  price  is  10  cents. 

Mail  subscriptions  to  the  Mid¬ 
west  business  daily  account  for 
69%  of  total  circulation.  Carrier 
delivery  amounts  to  24%  and 
newsstand  sales,  7%. 

The  percentage  ratio  of  the 
income  dollar  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  differs  from  that  of 
most  mass  circulation  newspa¬ 
pers.  Advertising  produces  67% 
of  the  income  dollar  and  circu¬ 
lation  33%. 

Accidents  Cut  37% 
NEWSPAPER  fleets  made  a 
greater  reduction  in  their  ac¬ 
cident  rate  than  did  any  other 
division  of  the  1946-47  National 
Fleet  Safety  Contest,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  announced. 

The  newspaper  fleets  cut  their 
mileage  rate  (accidents  per 


100,000  vehicle  miles)  37%  as 
compared  with  the  previous 
year.  However,  they  still  ranked 
16th  in  the  23  divisions  of  the 
contest. 

Flint  Fleet  Wins 

Top  honors  in  the  contest, 
which  covers  the  period  from 
July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947, 
went  to  the  M.  E.  Crittenden 
Co.,  news  distributors  of  Flint, 
Mich.  The  mileage  rate  of  .57 
resulted  from  the  operation  of 
17  vehicles  over  702,000  miles 
with  four  accidents.  The  firm 
placed  second  in  the  preceding 
contest. 

The  second  best  record  was 
compiled  by  the  Toledo  (O. ) 
Blade,  whose  22  vehicles  cov¬ 
ered  257,718  miles  with  three 
accidents  for  a  rate  of  1.16.  The 
Blade  came  up  to  a  contending 
position  from  seventh  place  in 
the  1945-46  contest. 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
again  placed  third  with  a  rate 
of  1.42.  The  Journal's  23  ve¬ 
hicles  had  10  accidents  in  705,- 
068  miles.  The  Toronto  Globe  & 
Mail,  division  winner  of  the 
1945-46  contest,  dropped  to 
fourth  place  with  a  rate  of  2.55. 

Texas  Program  Set 
PLANS  are  virtually  completed 

for  tile  annual  Texas  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  con¬ 
vention  at  Galveston,  Sept.  18- 
20,  with  high  ranking  ICMA 
officers  to  be  on  hand  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program. 

Texas  circulators  will  make 
much  of  the  opportunity  to 
emphasize  ways  and  means  of 
cooperating  more  effectively  in 
doing  a  sound  postwar  circula¬ 
tion  job.  Special  studies  will 
be  presented  to  show  that  news¬ 
print  will  still  be  a  scarce  com¬ 
modity  during  1948.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  discourage  circu¬ 
lators  from  engaging  in  “loose” 
circulation  practices. 

Jack  Calvin,  Houston  Post, 
will  report  on  his  recently- 
develop^  district  managers’ 
clinic,  designed  to  give  five  days’ 
training  to  road  men. 

'Route  Sense'  Booklet 

“ROUTE  SENSE  ”  is  the  title  of 

an  attractive  carrier  booklet 
published  by  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times.  In  pro-  ; 
ducing  the  booklet,  Barney  K.  i 
Neal,  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  working  in  cooperation  ' 
with  Walter  G.  Andrews,  circu-  j 
lation  director,  has  departed  ! 
from  the  conventional  type  of  i 
handbook. 

In  text  and  art,  the  Oklahoma  , 
papers  show  how  route  work 
fits  into  the  thinking  and  living 
habits  of  everyday  people.  This 
is  accomplished  in  a  series  of  , 
simple  ideas,  tied  to  the  central 
theme,  which  stresses  friendly  i 
relationship  between  the  boy  I 
and  the  people  he  serves. 


“We  have  tried  to  make  ‘Route 
Sense’  readable  and  believ¬ 
able,”  said  Neal.  “It  covers  the 
fundamentals  of  route  work — 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it — 
but  we  go  one  step  further  and 
show  why.  We  do  not  expect  it 
to  turn  out  super-carriers  in 
assembly  line  fashion.  But  we 
hope  that  its  use  will  give  our 
carriers  a  better  mental  attitude 
towards  route  work.’ 

Carrier  Notes 

TWENTY-SIX  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.) 

News-Sentinel  carriers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  championship  team 
of  the  carriers’  softball  league, 
recently  went  to  Cincinnati  to 
see  the  Reds  play  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates.  During  the  summer 
season,  the  News-Sentinel  has 
maintained  league  play  in  which 
100  of  the  carriers  participated. 
In  addition  to  the  trip,  the  win¬ 
ning  team  received  medals  and 
trophies  were  awarded  to  the 
champion  hitter,  most  valuable 
player  and  the  best  sportsman. 
■ 

Polio  Benefit  Game 

THE  Rockford  ( Ill. )  Register- 
Republic  and  Morning  Star 
Carrier  All-Stars  defeated  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  12  to  2,  in 
a  polio  benefit  softball  game  at 
Rockford,  Aug.  18.  The  real 
winners,  however,  were  polio 
victims  of  Winnebago  County. 

The  425  Rockford  carriers  set 
a  goal  of  6,000  tickets  to  be  sold 
at  30  cents  each  as  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  county  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Infantile  Paralysis.  In¬ 
dications  were  that  at  least  $1,- 
000  would  be  raised. 

Free  Airplane  Rides 
DALE  DRAKE,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  Longview  (Wash.) 
DaUy  News,  took  43  carrier  on 
free  airplane  rides  as  winners 
in  a  circulation  contest.  They 
were  given  a  20-minute  ride  for 
a  net  increase  of  three  papers 
in  a  two-week  period.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  28  of  the  carriers  received 
a  10-day  trip  to  camp. 


Ex-Reporter 
Writes  $35,000 
Worth  in  Jail 

Newark,  N.  J.— The  Newark 
News,  in  a  feature  story  this 
week,  recounted  the  experiences 
of  Edwin  J.  Becker,  37-year-old 
newspaperman  and  author  who 
has  been  at  the  Bordentown, 
N.  J.,  prison  farm  since  1945—’ 
and  who,  in  that  time,  has 
earned  $35,000  in  book  and 
magazine  article  proceeds. 

Becker,  sentenced  to  from  12 
to  18  years  on  bad  check 
charges,  has  drawn  upon  those 
earnings  to  make  restitution. 
Now,  according  to  Warden  La- 
gay,  the  State  Parole  Board  has 
reduced  Becker’s  sentence  and 
he  will  be  eligible  for  parole  in 
August.  1948. 

“Coble  Street,”  a  novel  pub¬ 
lished  last  spring  by  McBride  & 
Co.,  represents  Becker’s  out¬ 
standing  success.  He  has  just 
completed  another  novel,  “Anvil 
Street,”  which  he  hopes  to  have 
published  this  fall,  and  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  play,  “The  Intruders.” 
Collier’s,  Esquire,  Coronet,  Pic 
and  other  magazines  have  used 
his  articles. 

Becker  began  his  writing 
career  on  the  “American  Field." 
later  went  to  the  Eastern  Shore 
Times  at  Berlin,  Md.,  and  in 
1939,  arrived  in  New  York 
where  he  was  a  rewrite  man  for 
Life  for  two  weeks  when  he  de¬ 
cided  to  freelance. 

Along  the  way,  he  found  him¬ 
self  entangled  with  the  law  on 
several  occasions.  Becker’s  trou¬ 
bles,  authorities  reported,  al¬ 
ways  stemmed  from  drinking 
bouts  after  which  he  felt  foot¬ 
loose  with  pen  and  checks. 

The  charge  which  sent  him 
to  Bordentown — and  ultimate 
writing  success — came  while  he 
was  working  on  the  old  Daily 
Standard  in  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
A  libel  suit  started  him  on  a 
binge  during  which  he  wrote 
six  checks  totaling  $165. 


George  Washington  never  slept  here, 


But  there's  a  big  story  within  these  walls  just 
the  same,  as  THE  GUMPS  move  into  their 
"dream  house  in  the  country"  .  .  .  and  a 
breathless  new  episode  in  the  antic  adven¬ 
tures  of  America's  favorite  comic  family  is  in¬ 
augurated. —  No  better  time  than  now  to  start 
this  strip,  if  it's  still  open  In  your  territory.  Ask 
for  proofs  and  prices. 


Chicago  Triune 

HEW  York  mews 


^iewYoi 
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If  you  want  to  judge  people’s  buying  power, 
keep  an  eye  on  what  they  eat. 

Eating  is  the  first  necessity  they  will  attend  to. 
And  it’s  also  the  first  luxury  they  will  indulge. 


Whatever  product  you  are  selling,  from  mar¬ 
bles  to  automobiles,  it  is  important  to  you  to 
know  that  New  England  buys  5S'/r  more  food 
per  capita  than  the  United  States  average. 

You  can  reach  these  good  eaters  and  good 
spenders  via  New  England’s  fine  newspapers, 
with  their  3,  607,391  coverage  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  2,201,421  occupied  flwellings. 


The  amount  and  quality  of  the  food  they  buy 
is  one  of  the  best  indices  to  their  basic  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 


Sell  the  new  New  Englaivd 
through  Newspapers 


MAINE— Bmim  Daily  News  (M).  Boston  Pott  (K 

HEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  |«>»*on  RMord 

MonHor.Pntriot  (E),  Keen*  SontI- 

Ml  (E),  Mnnehnste  Union  Lender  Brockton  Entw 

(MAE)  Cape  Cod  Sti 

VERMONT-Beire  Timet  (E),  Ben-  ‘ptolihi! 

nUilM  Benner  (E),  Burilnfton  Free  (I 

.  Tribene  (MAE; 

MASSACHUSETTS — Athol  Daily  New  Bedlord 

I*  T  Beyeriy  Timet  (E),  Boiten  Timet  (S),  Ne 

Gobe  (MAE),  Boston  Glob*  (S),  Timet  (E),  Not 
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(S),  Bridteport  Post-Telatrem  (MAE), 
Dwhii^  Newt-Timet  (E),  Hertlora 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Content  (S), 
Hartford  Timet  (E),  Meriden  Jornnai 
(E),  Meriden  Record  (M),  New 
Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haveii 
Resister  (EaS),  New  London  Day 
(E),  Norwalk  Hour  (E),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Water- 
bury  Republican  A  American 
(MAE),  Waterbery  Repnblicmi 
(EAS). 


(E),  Pittsfield  Betkthire  Eafle  (E), 
Taunton  Gaiette  (E),  Waltham  Newt 
Tribune  (E),  Worcetter  Tcleetam  and 
Evenins  Gaiette  (MAE),  Worcester 
Sunday  Tcleeram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Pawtucket 
Timet  (E),  West  Warwick  Pawtucket 
Valley  Dally  Timet  (E),  Providence 
Bulletin  (E),  ProvidetKe  JouttmI 
(M),  F^vidence  Joumai  (S),  Woon- 
tockei  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT-Bridteport  Poit 


PROMOTION 

‘First’  Story  in  South 
Makes  Quite  an  Item 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


A  PROMOTION  piece  that  car¬ 
ries  a  real  wallop,  selling  its 
market  and  its  newspaper’s 
power  in  that  market,  has  just 
been  put  out  by  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item.  It  is  an  over¬ 
size  brochure  titled  ‘‘The  South’s 
First  Market,”  and  a  note  from 
Loyal  Phillips,  the  Item’s  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  indicates  the 
paper's  national  advertising  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  built  around  this 
presentation. 

The  brochure  develops  the 
idea  that  New  Orleans,  19th 
metropolitan  market  in  the 
U.S..  is  the  South’s  first.  Sup¬ 
porting  this  are  figures,  cleverly 
presented  in  a  series  of  step- 
down  pages,  which  show  that, 
among  Southern  cities.  New  Or¬ 
leans  is:  first  in  population, 
second  in  retail  sales,  third  in 
food  sales;  first  in  drug  sales, 
second  in  all  other  retail  sales, 
first  in  effective  buying  income, 
and  first  in  wholesale  volume. 

As  you  turn  each  step-down 
page,  a  series  of  bar  charts 
opens  up  giving  the  figures  in 
each  of  these  classifications  for 
New  Orleans,  Birmingham, 
Louisville.  Atlanta,  Houston, 
Dallas.  Memphis,  and  San  An¬ 
tonio,  and  for  the  years  1930, 
1940,  and  1945. 

As  you  go  further  into  the 
presentation,  you  note  that  New 
Orleans’  growth  is  bound  to 
continue:  industrial  construc¬ 
tion  indicates  this,  as  well  as, 
and  probably  more  importantly, 
the  new  spirit  which  dominates 
the  city,  brought  on  by  its  new 
reformer  administration,  the 
first  in  decades. 

The  Item  makes  much  of  this 
new  spirit  in  New  Orleans.  You 
will  recall  that  this  has  been 
the  theme  of  its  trade  paper 
advertising  for  some  time  now. 
In  this  presentation,  the  Item 
neatly  ties  up  the  idea  that  civic 
influence  and  advertising  influ¬ 
ence  go  hand-in-hand.  Its  trade 
paper  advertising  slogan  has 
been  that  the  Item  is  “your  new 
selling  force  in  New  Orleans." 
This  is  repeated  in  this  brochure, 
supported  by  advertising  linage 
figures  which  show  progress. 

Well  designed  to  please  the 
eye  and  hold  it,  and  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  copy,  but  all  of  it  easy 
to  read,  this  brochure  should 
command  wide  attention  and 
serious  interest. 

Oh,  What  a  Beautiful 
Market! 

OKLAHOMA’S  wheat  crop  this 

year  set  a  record  both  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  for  price.  From 
wheat  alone.  Oklahoma  farmers 
will  have  $233,0<X).000  to  spend. 
Do  you  wonder  that  Mr.  Gay¬ 
lord’s  enterprises,  the  Daily  Ok¬ 
lahoman  and  Times,  are  some¬ 
what  excited?  • 

Their  excitement  spills  over 
into  a  broadside,  and  the  broad¬ 
side’s  excitement,  under  excel¬ 


lent  control,  should  spill  over 
onto  the  advertising  people  who 
read  it.  It  tells  them  not  only 
about  this  “$233,000,000  to  spend 
for  your  products” — but  a  lot 
more. 

It  tells  them,  for  instance,  that 
Oklahoma  City’s  stockyard  cattle 
and  calf  receipts  are  up  70% 
over  last  year  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.  And  this 
at  a  time  when  beef  prices  are 
at  the  all-time  high!  It  tells 
them  also  that  bank  deposits  in 
Oklahoma  are  at  an  all-time 
high,  $1,407,966,141. 

And  it  tells  them  also  about 
amazing  increases  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  milk  production,  oil 
drilling,  oat,  cotton  and  corn 
production,  and  farm  electrifica¬ 
tion.  Each  item  Is  supported  by 
a  letter,  reproduced,  from  an 
official  source.  Since  these  are 
the  latest  available  figures,  they 
are.  in  fact,  hot  news. 

T^at,  indeed,  is  what  this 
broadside  is — hot  news  for  ad¬ 
vertising  people.  As  such,  it 
should  stir  action,  a  lot  of  it, 
and  a  lot  of  it  toward  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Times. 

Quiz  Wheel 

TRADING  on  the  seemingly 

never-satisfied  hunger  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  quiz  games,  the 
Cincinnati  (O. )  Times-Star  puts 
out  as  neat  a  little  promotion 
gag  as  we  have  ever  seen,  a  quiz 
wheel  you  play  yourself.  It  is 
not  only  entertaining,  it  is  in¬ 
structive — the  instruction  being 
mainly,  of  course,  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  linage  leadership  of  the 
Times-Star. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this 
little  wheel.  One  side  is  given 
over  to  famous  firsts.  You  get 
three  choices  of  the  right  an¬ 
swer.  As  you  turn  the  wheel 
to  indicate  what  you  think  is  the 
right  one,  a  check  mark  appears 
to  tell  you  whether  you’re  right 
or  wrong.  The  reverse  of  the 
wheel  tells  you  “Only  One  Can 
Be  First.”  You  turn  this  to  get 
the  Cincinnati  newspaper  pic¬ 
ture  in  various  advertising  lin¬ 
age  classifications.  The  slogan 
you  will  recognize  as  the  cur¬ 
rent  theme  of  the  Times-Star’s 
trade  paper  advertising. 

Credit  for  this  neat  little  gad¬ 
get.  which  should  give  media 
men  some  relief  from  the  hot 
weather,  goes  to  the  Chester  C. 
Moreland  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  the 
Times-Star’s  advertising  agency. 

Biggest  Crowd 

LAST  JULY  3RD,  some  2,500,- 

000  people  crowded  along 
three  miles  of  Coney  Island’s 
beachfront  to  see  the  New  York 
Mirror’s  Army  Air  Show  and 
Fireworks  Display.  Both  offi¬ 
cially  and  unofficially,  this  has 
been  called  the  biggest  crowd 
ever  assembled  in  one  place  at 
one  time. 

To  celebrate  the  record,  the 


Mirror  has  just  issued  a  broad¬ 
side,  which  is,  fittingly  enough, 
as  big  as  a  bedsheet.  It  tells 
the  story  of  the  crowd  and  its 
gathering,  noting,  smartly,  that 
big  as  the  crowd  was,  it  still 
is  not  as  big  as  the  crowd  that 
reads  the  Mirror  every  Sunday, 
and  oniy  just  as  big  as  the 
crowd  that  reads  it  every  day. 

But  the  best  thing  in  this 
bedsheet  broadside  are  the  pic¬ 
tures.  They  are  swell  photos 
of  crowds,  printed  big  so  you 
can  see  the  intensity  of  individ¬ 
ual  expressions.  The  broadside 
opens  up  into  one  tremendous 
photo  of  one  tremendous  mass 
of  people.  In  the  corner  is  the 
caption,  “Hang  this  on  your 
office  wall  to  remind  you  that 
advertising  means  reaching  a 
lot  of  people.” 

In  the  Bag 

HAVE  you  noted,  incidentally, 

that  the  New  York  Mirror  is 
now  signing  its  trade  paper  ad¬ 
vertising  “Mighty  Mirror?”  A 
good  gag.  .  .  .  And  the  Call- 
Bulletin,  “San  Francisco’s 
Friendly  Newspaper,”  pulled  a 
neat  one  in  its  current  trade 
paper  campaign  when  it  head¬ 
lined  one  of  its  “Correspond¬ 
ence  Course”  series  “There  Are 
Four  Good  Daily  Newspapers 
In  San  Francisco.”  Copy  went 
on  to  say  “And  because  all  busi¬ 
ness  is  local,  you’ll  want  to  use 
one  or  more  of  these  four  good 
newspapers.  .  .  .” 

Have  you  noted,  too,  that  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  “Adver¬ 
tising  Facts”  series  of  folders, 
each  giving  the  case  history  of 
a  successful  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser,  has  taken  on  a  new  for¬ 
mat  and  a  new  copy  style?  In¬ 
stead  of  a  set  format,  the  cur¬ 
rent  series  treats  each  folder 
separately,  giving  each  its  own 
appropriate  design.  Makes  the 
series,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
more  attractive.  Simple,  hard¬ 
hitting  copy,  full  of  fact  and 
free  of  promotion,  does  a  persua¬ 
sive  job  of  getting  over  the 
theme  that  “all  business  is 
local.” 

■ 

Rogger  Buys  Control 
Of  Polish  Netvspaper 


105,840  See 
Stars  Defeat 
Pro  Gridders 

Chicago — New  records  were 
set  for  attendance,  newspaper 
and  radio  coverage  of  the  All- 
Star  football  game  here  Aug. 
22,  when  105,840  persons  jammed 
their  way  into  Soldiers  Field  to 
see  the  All-Stars  whip  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Bears,  professional  cham¬ 
pions  of  last  year,  with  a  score 
of  16  to  0. 

On  hand  to  report  the  spec¬ 
tacular  upset  were  more  than 
500  sports  writers,  who  filed 
more  than  150,000  words  via 
Western  Union  on  the  game, 
while  the  largest  number  of  sta¬ 
tions,  more  than  300,  broadcast 
the  battle  over  the  Mutual 
network. 

The  greatest  tribute  to  the 
annual  event,  sponsored  by 
Chicago  Tribune  Charities.  Inc., 
was  the  unprecedented  demand 
for  tickets.  More  than  a  month 
ago  the  last  of  the  reserved 
seats  were  sold  and  8.000  general 
admission  tickets  went  on  sale 
the  day  of  the  game.  It  was  es¬ 
timated  that  nearly  10,000  were 
clamoring  at  the  gates,  unable 
to  get  standing  room  the  night 
of  the  game. 

If  space  permitted,  at  least 
300,000  would  have  seen  the  All- 
Star  game,  according  to  Arch 
Ward,  Tribune  sports  editor. 
While  final  receipts  are  yet  to 
be  officially  announced.  Waid 
told  E&P  that  this  year’s  record- 
breaking  gate  would  gross  close 
to  $365,000. 


ead 


Meet  the  Wife 

A  twice-a-week  series  in  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y. )  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  called  “Meet  the 
Wife,”  introduces  the  helpmates 
of  prominent  men  frequently  in 
the  news.  It  sketches  their  in¬ 
terests  and  activities.  Fred 
Powers,  chief  photographer, 
does  both  story  and  picture. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Control  of 
Everybody’s  Daily  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Polish 
Everybody’s  Daily,  has  formally 
pass^  to  Franklin  B.  Rogger, 
long  an  officer  of  the  firm. 
Transfer  of  4,997  shares  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  publishing 
firm  was  made  recently  to  Mr. 
Rogger  for  a  reported  price  of 
approximately  $50,000. 

The  sale  of  the  stock  was  the 
subject  of  litigation.  The  stock 
originally  was  owned  by  Joseph 
C.  Ruskiewicz,  publisher,  who 
died  Oct.  4,  1937.  Principal 
beneficiaries  of  his  estate  were 
his  widow  and  a  son. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Rus¬ 
kiewicz,  it  was  disclosed  that  in 
1935  he  had  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  Mr.  Rogger  under 
which,  if  Mr.  Ruskiewicz  died. 
Mr.  Rogger  could  purchase  the 
4.997  shares  of  stock  at  the  par 
value  of  $10  a  share,  payment 
to  be  made  within  10  years  with¬ 
out  interest. 

Mr.  Rogger  has  been  treasur¬ 
er  and  general  manager. 


Hot  Masthead 

WHILE  some  papers  drip  pers¬ 
piration  from  their  mastheads, 
Hammond  (Ind. )  Times  builds 
a  fire  around  its  name  on  hot 
days. 

Score  Board 

SHEBOYGAN  (Wis.)  Press  has 
erected  an  electric  score  board 
at  Memorial  Athletic  Park  to 
help  baseball  fans  follow  the 
games  between  the  Sheboygan 
Indians  and  visiting  teams. 

In-Ploxit  Meetings 
A  SERIES  of  three  meetings  was 
conducted  by  Piedmont  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  to  explain  operations 
during  the  fiscal  year  to  ot- 
ployes  of  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel.  The  em¬ 
ployes’  part  in  the  profit-sharing 
plan  was  outlined.  _  President 
Gordon  Gray  presided  and 
used  several  graphs  and  charts 
to  illustrate  his  talks  on  the 
subject. 
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Cccnadian  Mill 
Output  Up  9% 
For  7  Months 


Did  Print*"  in*  | 
Quote?  ^ 


Production  of  newsprint  by  <jends  being  payable  Oct.  1. 
Canadian  mills  was  up  9%  in  April  of  this  year,  the  com- 

the  first  seven  months  of  this  paid  50  cents  plus  an  ex¬ 

year  over  last  year  s  output,  ac-  q|  25  cents,  and  this,  with 
cording  to  News  Print  Service  ^jjg  current  declaration,  brings 
Bureau  reports.  ,  ,  ,  the  total  disbursements  for  the 

Production  m  Canada  during  present  year,  to  $1.75.  In  the 
July  amounted  to  379,731  tons  1945  calendar  year  the  company 
and  shipments  to  379,065  tons,  pajj  75  cents,  and  in  1945,  50 
Production  in  the  United  cents 
States  was  67,656  tons  and  ship- 

mente  were  68,955  tons.  The  out-  Dividend  Declared 

out  in  Newfoundland  was  32,-  ■../-.■vrrpDr' at 

M6  tons  and  shipments  were  MONTREAL— Initiation  of 

33  948  tons  making  a  total 

North  American  pr^uction  of  S"  final 

479.973  tons  and  shipments  of 

^Ai  ofifl  inns  f*nrniiape<l  witH  uctsrininstion  Of  tho  conip&ny  s 

SSenUl  ir.dSXr'of 

S?  S  ln"iulv’’S46'’  dlilared 

265  tons  in  July,  1946.  ^  dividend  of  50  cents  a  share 

North  American  production  payable  Sept.  20. 
in  July,  1947  was  greater  than  Last  January  the  company 
in  any  previous  July  on  record,  paid  a  dividend  of  $1  a  share  in 
The  Canadian  mills  produced  respect  of  the  year  1946.  That 
213,135  tons  more  in  the  first  vvas  preceded  by  an  initial  divi- 
seven  months  of  1947  than  in  the  dend  of  50  cents  paid  last  year 
first  seven  months  of  1946,  in  respect  of  1945. 
which  was  an  increase  of  9.0  ■ 

‘’®The"*  output  in  the  United  Hendry  WUl  Head 
States  was  29,046  tons  or  6.4%  ^ifew  Abitibi  Service 
more  than  in  the  first  seven  Toronto,  Can.— T.  A.  Hendry, 
months  of  1946;  in  Nei^ound-  general  manager  of  Abitibi  Sales 
WM  3,497  tons  here,  will  be  president  of 
or  1.7%  more,  making  a  total  Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  with  of- 
increase  of  245,678  tons,  or  8.1  %  Dayton,  O.,  when  the 

more  than  m  the  first  seven  j^g^  organizational  changes  of 
months  of  1946,  and  also  lyas  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
higher  than  in  any  preceding  ^j^g  effect. 

similar  period.  The  new  setup,  in  develop- 

.  ment  since  last  fall,  makes  Abi- 

6-Mos.  Earnings  Up  tibi  Sales  a  wholly-owned  sub- 

MONTREAL,  Can.  —  The  St.  sidiary  of  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper 
Lawrence  Group’  of  pulp  and  lo  Canada.  _  Abitibi  Service  will 
paper  companies  reported  sub-  ®  subsidiary  of  the  Sales 
stantial  increases  in  gross  earn-  firm  and  all  contracts  for  news- 
ings  and  net  profits  for  the  first  print  for  export  to  the  United 
half  of  1947.  States  will  be  made  by  Sales  in 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  Canada, 
had  gross  earnings  of  $1,681,450  The  new  Dayton  firm,  which 
as  compared  with  $662,775  for  will  replace  G.  H.  Mead  Co. 
the  first  half  of  1946.  The  divi-  eventually,  will  service  contracts 
dend  fund  amounted  to  $672,551  negotiated  by  Abitibi  Sales.  In 
($2.24  a  share).  addition  to  Mr.  Hendry,  the  of- 

St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills,  fleers  will  be  R.  W.  Ashley,  sec- 
with  a  $1,000,000  increase  in  retary  -  treasurer,  and  P.  S. 
working  capital,  had  a  balance  Church,  manager, 
of  $1,287,053  for  dividends  D.  W.  Ambridge  is  president 
($10.30  on  preferred  shares)  out  Sales;  with  W.  H.  Smith, 
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are  the  practical  solutions  to 
the  hundreds  of  Classified 
selling  problems  submitted 
to  us  by  the  317  subscribers 
to  the  P&P  monthly  Classi¬ 
fied  Service. 

If  these  linage-making 
solutions  are  worth  $25  to 
you.  fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  for  your  free  exam¬ 
ination  of  The  Book  That 
Makes  You  More  Money — 
the  book  that  helps  establish 
you  as  a  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  tycoon. 


or  interested  in  the  Want 
Ad  revenue  of  your  news¬ 
paper,  the  answer  to  why 
"How  To  Sell  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising"  has  gained  so 
much  favorable  attention  is 
of  great  personal  importance 
to  you. 

The  book  supplies  its  own 
answer,  AND  YOU  MAY 
SEE  IT  WITHOUT  COST. 

Within  its  plainly  bound 
110  mimeographed  pages 


Make  a  note  to  get  the  full  story  on 
‘*Magazine’’  down  in  America’s  6th 
largest  city.  ’’Magazine”  is  packed 
with  dramatic  locally  edited  pic¬ 
ture  stories.  Compelling  gravure. 
1,000  line  page  size.  “Magazine” 
belongs  on  your  Baltimore  sched¬ 
ules. 


J  Let  me  see  for  mvseVf 
I  why  “How  to  Sell  Clas- 
I  slfied  Adverttslns''  will 
I  make  me  more  -money. 
I  Send  It  on  5  days'  free 
I  examination.  I  will  re- 
I  mit  S25.00  or  return  the 
I  book  for  full  credit. 


PARISH  AND  PICKETT, 
Daily  News  Tower.  Miami  36,  Flo. 


Name 


"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


Newspaper 
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Veteran  Publisher  Tells 
Advertising  Then,  Now’ 

By  Josephus  Daniels 

Publisher.  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 


Daniels 


Following  are  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Daniels'  talk  to  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Carolinas’  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
at  New  Bern,  N.  C.: 

THIS  IS  the  ninth  anniversary 

of  the  organization  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  of  the  Caro¬ 
linas.  These  nine 
years  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  great¬ 
est  advance  in 
advertising  i  n 
history  in  these 
two  common¬ 
wealths,  as  in 
the  whole  re¬ 
public. 

C  i  r  c  ulation 
and  advertising 
are  twins.  To¬ 
day  50,000,000 
copies  of  news¬ 
papers  are  print¬ 
ed  and  distributed  every  week¬ 
day,  showing  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  still  hold  primacy  in  the 
held  of  communications. 

Three  Score  and  Ten 

Advertising  has  kept  pace 
with  circulation.  The  two  Caro¬ 
linas  have  kept  pace  with  other 
parts  of  the  country.  ...  I  greet 
you  as  leaders  in  enlightenment. 

I  choose  as  my  subject  “Then 
and  Now,”  basing  it  on  exper¬ 
ience  as  a  publisher  covering 
nearly  three  score  and  ten  years. 

If  you  advertising  men  of  1947 
would  look  back  to  1887,  for 
example,  you  would  find  a 
greater  revolution  in  advertis¬ 
ing  than  in  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  or  any  other 
business.  It  can  be  summarized 
by  contrasting  the  methods  of 
approach  by  advertising  solici¬ 
tors  of  today  and  60  years  ago. 

THEN: 

Advertising  Salesman  (on 
bended  knee  approaches  the 
merchant  in  the  eighties ) : 
“Please,  Sir,  your  Excellency, 
I  have  called  to  ask  if  you  will 
not  help  out  the  local  paper 
with  a  small  advertisement.  It 
will  keep  your  name  and  busi¬ 
ness  before  the  people  and  in¬ 
crease  your  sales.” 

Merchant:  “Everybody  who 
trades  in  this  town  knows  what 
I  sell,  and  I  have  enough  reg¬ 
ular  customers  to  buy  all  the 
goods  I  keep  in  stock.  More¬ 
over,  I  do  not  believe  in  adver¬ 
tising,” 

Salesman  (pleading):  “But. 
Sir,  advertising  would  help  en¬ 
large  your  business.” 

Merchant:  “I  have  given  you 
my  answer,” 

Solicitor  (pegging):  “But, 
honorable  Sir,  local  paper 
cannot  exist  wil^ut  advertis¬ 
ing  income,  and  yoifd  hate  to 
see  this  town  without  a  paper — 
wouldn’t  you?” 

Merchant:  “If  you  ask  me  to 
donate  a  small  sum  weekly  as 
charity  to  keep  your  paper  go¬ 
ing,  you  may  put  in  a  quarter 


of  a  column  at  $2.50  a  week.” 

Salesman  (humbly):  “O, 

thanks,  your  Excellency,  for 
your  generosity.  Will  you  let 
me  have  copy  for  the  advertise¬ 
ment?” 

Merchant:  “Copy?  No,  just 
put  in  that  my  store  sells  every¬ 
thing  anybody  wants  to  buy  at 
reasonable  prices.  Ajid  don't 
change  it  but  twice  a  year.” 

NOW: 

The  advertising  executive 
lounges  at  his  walnut  desk  with 
his  feet  perched  on  the  top, 
smoking  a  cigarette.  Enter  the 
merchant,  or  his  representative, 
kneeling  in  an  attitude  of  sup¬ 
plication; 

“Please,  good  Sir,  I  have 
called  to  ask  your  Excellency  if 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  me  to  insert  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  your  great  journal  to¬ 
morrow  morning.” 

Advertising  Executive:  “How 
much  space  do  you  crave?” 

Merchant;  “Your  Excellency, 
I  am  overstocked  with  goods, 
and  I  will  need  a  whole  page.” 

Advertising  Executive:  “Im¬ 
possible!  We  can  spare  you  one 
column  for  $100.  Out  with  the 
copy.” 

Merchant:  “O,  most  noble 
friend,  I  kiss  your  hand  in 
thankfulness  for  your  kindness. 
May  Allah  be  good  to  you!” 

$5  a  Week  in  '94 

You  may  say  that  the  THEN 
and  NOW  are  overdrawn  in  this 
exchange.  Certainly.  But  when 
I  began  soliciting  advertisements 
in  1880  the  situation  as  to  most 
merchants  and  solicitors  was  not 
very  different  from  the  dialogue 
described. 

Conditions  were  somewhat 
different  when  I  became  the 
publisher  of  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  in  1894.  My  prede¬ 
cessor,  an  able  writer  and  his¬ 
torian,  paid  little  or  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  advertising.  As  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  lack  of  advertising 
income,  his  paper  was  sold  at 
auction.  He  was  too  proud  to 
appeal  for  support  as  a  local  en¬ 
terprise.  I  was  not  too  proud — 
hat  in  hand — to  beg  merchants 
to  h^p  the  local  paper. 

As  a  rule  in  1894  the  biggest 
local  advertisers  did  not  take 
over  a  quarter  or  a  half-column 
advertisement  and  most  adver¬ 
tisers  changed  copy  only  on  the 
approach  of  spring  and  fall.  My 
first  experience  in  Raleigh  in 
1894  was  with  the  only  adver¬ 
tiser  who  took  a  whole  column 
and  changed  it  every  week.  For 
that  space  he  paid  the  munifi¬ 
cent  sum  of  $5  a  week,  not 
enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
composition. 

When  it  became  necessary  to 
receive  more  revenue  from  ad¬ 
vertising  or  go  into  bankruptcy 
I  called  on  my  biggest  adver¬ 
tiser.  I  acquainted  him  with 
the  situation  as  I  assured  him  1 
cherished  his  friendship  and 


patronage.  He  preened  him¬ 
self  as  the  paper’s  chief  sup¬ 
porter.  However,  when  I  told 
him  we  would  be  compelled  to 
increase  the  rate  on  his  column, 
he  became  indignant.  He  said: 

“I’m  done  with  your  paper. 
This  is  all  the  return  I  get  for 
being  your  best  supporter.” 

Abuses  of  Past 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he 
ceased  thinking  I  wished  to 
practice  extortion.  That  was  in 
1894. 

There  was  a  day  also  when  a 
big  advertiser  felt  his  patronage 
gave  him  the  right  to  influence 
the  policy  of  the  paper  or 
papers.  Let  me  recite  two  ex¬ 
amples: 

1.  In  the  nineties  when  rail¬ 
roads  furnished  newspapermen 
with  passes  on  the  railroads  in 
exchange  for  printing  the  sched¬ 
ules,  the  possession  of  passes 
for  the  solicitor  meant  much  to 
the  paper.  While  the  News  and 
Observer  Wcis  sending  its  agents 
on  passes  all  over  the  state  to 
secure  advertisements  and  sub¬ 
scriptions,  there  came  a  pro¬ 
posal  in  the  Legislature  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Railroad  Commission 
to  fix  railroad  rates.  The  rail¬ 
road  officials  fought  it  vigor¬ 
ously.  I  felt  impelled  to  urge 
its  enactment. 

R.R.  Stops  Passes 

One  railroad  magnate  was  a 
dominating  influence  in  politics 
and  exerted  an  influence  which 
I  thought  was  unjust  to  the 
people.  The  News  and  Observ¬ 
er  denounced  the  tactics  of  the 
railroad.  One  day,  an  influen¬ 
tial  railroad  official  announced 
that  his  road  (the  largest  and 
the  one  on  which  passes  were 
most  helpful )  had  withdrawn 
all  paisses  to  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server.  It  sounded  like  a  death 
warrant  and  I  feared  it  would 
be  nearly  that.  But,  thanks  to 
the  People,  spelled  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  P,  the  blow  that  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  fatal  did  not  have 
the  expected  result. 

2.  In  the  Wilson  administra¬ 
tion,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
McAdoo  charged  that  the  Wana- 
maker  stores  had  imported 
many  foreign  goods  into  the 
country  and  had  defrauded  the 
government  by  not  paying  the 
tariff  duties.  It  was  a  sensa¬ 
tional  charge.  But  not  a  single 
Philadelphia  paper  printed  that 
piece  of  front  page  news.  Wana- 
maker  was  the  biggest  adver¬ 
tiser  in  all  the  Philadelphia 
papers.  And  like  suppression  of 
news  affecting  big  advertisers 
was  not  wanting  in  some  other 
cities. 

Today  no  reputable  business 
man  would  request  such  sup¬ 
pression  and  no  reputable  news¬ 
paper  would  permit  the  policy 
of  the  paper  to  tbe  controlled 
or  influenced  by  advertisers. 

Advertising  Pays 

When  advertising  was  not  re¬ 
garded  as  essential  to  doing 
business  as  rent  and  salesmen, 
the  character  of  the  small  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  as  much  unlike 
the  advertising  of  today  as  the 
rotary  press'  of  1947  is  to  the 
hand  press  of  the  eighties. 

Competition  is  a  challenge  to 
men  who  direct  the  advertising 
in  our  newspapers.  It  is  up  to 


them  to  furnish  ideas  and  skills 

not  only  to  catch  the  eye _ ^but 

also  to  convince  the  reader  of 
the  desirability  of  purchasing 
the  article  described. 

Men  who  make  a  profession 
of  advertising  must  also  be  ex¬ 
perts  in  research  and  economy 
They  must  cooperate  with  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  in 
ascertaining  what  the  people 
want  as  well  as  boosting  some 
particular  article.  There  was  an 
interesting  illustration  of  this 
recently  when  the  Chicogo 

Times  ran  a  series  of  stories _ 

and  interesting  ones  they  were 
— about  the  Baby  Boom. 

In  addition  to  human  inter¬ 
est  stories  about  the  15,000,0()0 
babies  born  in  the  United  States 
since  1942,  the  reporter  learned 
that  in  1936  each  baby  con¬ 
sumed  only  36  containers  of 
baby  food,  where  in  1946  they 
spooned  up  an  average  of  420 
cans  a  year.  This  meant  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  $100,000,000  a  year.  This 
was  not  all. 

The  Times  surveyed  a  panel 
of  400  homes  and  prepared  to 
submit  to  baby  food  manufac¬ 
turers,  as  a  fair  example,  a  sales 
presentation  showing  the  per¬ 
centage  of  Chicago  homes,  in 
various  salary  brackets,  which 
carried  baby  foods  on  their 
pantry  shelves. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  how 
newspapers  let  manufacturers 
know  the  attitude  of  the  public 
and  fill  the  ascertained  need 
with  the  result  of  their  using 
increased  advertising  space. 
There  will  be  other  such  sur¬ 
veys,  valuable  alike  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  newspapers. 

Advertisements  have  become 
as  essential  a  part  of  a  news¬ 
paper — and  radio,  too, — as  the 
news  and  comments  on  the 
news.  • 

Ad  Support  Necessary 

No  newspaper,  unless  sup¬ 
ported  by  some  organization  or 
subsidized  by  some  special  in¬ 
terest,  could  serve  the  public  if 
it  carried  no  advertising.  We 
have  recently  had  an  example 
of  this.  Some  brilliant  and 
somewhat  sensational  journal¬ 
ists  induced  Marshall  Field,  the 
millionaire  publisher,  to  be  the 
good  angel  of  a  newspaper  in 
New  York  that  would  carry  no 
advertising.  It  was  on  that  prin¬ 
ciple  that  PM  was  established. 
Several  things  resulted. 

1.  The  paper  failed  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  times  by  fur¬ 
nishing  information  about  what 
the  people  wanted  to  buy. 

2.  It  would  have  bankrupted 
any  publisher  who  was  not 
many  times  a  millionaire. 

3.  Recently  the  paper  was 
improved  in  content  and  interest 
by  its  advertising. 

4.  It  can  be  free  if  it  is  not 
subsidized — even  the  man  who 
puts  up  the  money  gives  the 
editors  and  writers  a  free  hand. 

It  was  once  regarded  as  a  de¬ 
batable  question:  Does  it  pay  to 
advertise?  In  those  days  much 
of  the  time  of  newspaper  men 
was  taken  up  trying  to  convinw 
business  men  and  others  that  it 
paid  to  advertise.  That  belongs 
to  a  past  era.  Experience  hw 
shown  that  it  is  as  nece^ry  if 
a  man  would  enlarge  his  trade 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  'World' 
Turns  Tables 
On  Brooklyn 

Though  the  “home”  team  did 
not  earry  off  the  honors  on  the 
field  the  cause  of  sandlot  and 
amateur  baseball  in  Brooklyn 
was  immeasurably  aided  by 
the  second  annual  three-game 
“Brooklyn  Against  the  World” 
series  at  Ebbets  Field  Aug.  15-17. 
The  “World”  team  turned  the 
tables  on  the  Brooklyn  combine, 
winning  two  out  of  the  three 
games,  thereby  avenging  its  set¬ 
back  of  last  year. 

A  total  of  19,696  fans  watched 
the  game  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  series,  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  Baseball  Club, 
went  to  the  Brooklyn  Amateur 
Baseball  Foundation,  which 
supports  the  sport  in  the  bor¬ 
ough  and  Long  Island. 

While  the  Brooklyn  team  was 
made  up  of  local  talent,  the  op¬ 
position  team  was  selected  from 
20  different  sections  of  the 
country,  Cuba,  Hawaii  and 
Canada.  Co-sponsoring  newspa¬ 
pers  selected  these  boys  who 
came  East  accompanied  by  re¬ 
porters. 

Newspapermen  who  acted  as 
chaperons  for  the  World  play¬ 
ers,  covering  the  event  for  their 
gazettes,  included; 

Hal  Lebovitz,  Cleveland  (O. ) 
News;  Pete  Lightner,  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle;  Manual  Boody, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post;  Ralph 
Ware,  Sr.,  Toronto  (Ont. )  Star; 
Wilton  Garrison.  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer;  Joseph  Anzi- 
vino,  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Star 
Bulletin;  Harry  Martinez,  New 
Orleans  ( La. )  States;  Robert 
Miller, Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes- 
maurReview;  Fred  Russell,  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn. )  Banner;  Sol  Pane, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  News;  Harold  J. 
Bishop,  Bridgeport  ( Conn. )  Post; 
John  De  la  Vega,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  Edward  Ed¬ 
wards,  San  Francisco  ( Calif. ) 
Chronicle;  Joseph  McHenry, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal; 

Dwight  Pelton,  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press;  Floyd  Olds, 
Omaha  ( Neb. )  World-Herald, 
Sergio  Verona,  El  Mundo  (Ha¬ 
vana);  Lloyd  McGowan,  Mont¬ 
real  (Que.)  Star;  Joe  Alii,  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y. )  Courier-Express. 
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REPUCEMEHT  PARTS 

‘Genuine  Linotype  parts  save 
tiine  and  money.  They  fit  precisely 
*nd  give  unparalleled  service. 

frter  Boid  Cond. ,  Etti4nn4  and 
OoUto  No.  29 


Newsprint  Flow 
Boosts  Linage 

Cleveland,  O.  —  This  city’s 
three  daily  newspapers  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  1947  linage  record 
in  the  week  ending  Aug.  16, 
according  to  Financial  Editor 
Robert  Seltzer  in  the  Cleveland 
Press. 

A  total  of  484,000  lines  of  re¬ 
tail  display  advertising  was  car¬ 
ried,  compared  with  418,000  lines 
in  the  preceding  week.  Seltzer 
said,  based  on  figures  compiled 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Cleveland. 

The  record  linage,  his  report 
continued,  followed  an  unex¬ 
pected  increase  in  newsprint 
deliveries,  which  allowed  the 
newspaper  to  accept  all  orders. 

The  bank  reports.  Seltzer 
stated,  that  this  improved 
situation,  while  it  may  be 
only  temporary,  is  expected 
to  continue  through  the  third 
quarter. 


Hecht  Store 
Salutes  the 
48  States 

A  weekly  series  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertisements  saluting 
each  of  the  48  states  of  the 
Union  was  undertaken  by  the 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  on  April 
8  of  this  year,  and  will  continue 
through  March  1,  1948. 

Each  full-page  ad  bears  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  president  of  the 
state  society  to  its  membership, 
and  other  people  of  the  state 
currently  residing  in  the  na¬ 
tion's  capital.  Washington  has 
had  a  one-third  population  in¬ 
crease  in  the  past  decade.  These 
newcomers  plus  the  200,000  fed¬ 
eral  jobholders  in  the  city, 
many  of  whom  retain  the  vot¬ 
ing  and  tax  privileges  of  their 
home  states,  have  responded  fa¬ 
vorably  to  the  series  of  “Salutes 
to  the  States,”  as  measured  by 
the  written  requests  for  copies. 


In  addition  to  the  native  sons 
who  desire  the  reprints  for  sen¬ 
timental  reasons,  many  requests 
come  from  educators,  congress¬ 
men,  universities,  state  histor¬ 
ical  societies,  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  and  tourist  bureaus. 

Each  gives  the  early  history 
and  development  of  the  state. 
Art  work  humorously  highlights 
the  state’s  history. 

Lead  captions  label  the  state’s 
acknowledged  leadership  in 
some  phase  of  its  develop¬ 
ment. 

Official  Seal 

The  official  state  seal,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  society  president 
and  a  listing  of  the  industrial, 
agricultural,  social  or  scenic 
leader.^ip  of  the  state  make 
up  the  rest  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment. 

A  prominent  street  window 
of  the  Hecht  Co.  continuously 
displays  the  series,  with  blow¬ 
ups  of  the  state  seal  in  color, 
picture  of  the  state  society  presi¬ 
dent  and  his  message. 


She  iHtami  Heral^ 


Jolin  S.  Knight,  Publisher 
STORY  mOOKS  Cr  FINLEY  Nji 


Greater  Miami,  the  tourist  mecca,  is  winninq  new  glory 
in  its  role  of  year-round  metropolis.  Today  the  nation's 
leading  host  is  also  the  leading  exporter  of  air  cargo.  The 
city  boasting  some  of  the  world's  finest  hotels  boosts,  too, 
of  the  strides  mode  in  its  huge  home-building  program. 
Tap  the  "want  power"  of  this  upsurging,  year-round  mar- 
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Knight  Tells 
Of  Benton's 
Times  Profit 

Chicago — John  S.  Knight,  in 
his  Editor’s  Notebook  for  Aug. 
16,  said  that  William  Benton, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and 
director  of  foreign  propaganda, 
“will  resign  before  the  snow 
flies.”  Knight  also  declared 
that  Benton  had  profited  from 
the  sale  of  his  Chicago  Times 
stock  to  Marshall  Field. 

“Benton,  who  made  a  fortune 
in  the  advertising  business  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  government, 
has  the  golden  touch,”  stated 
Knight.  “When  Marshall  Field 
assumed  the  obligations  of  PM, 
New  York’s  left-wing  daily, 
Etenton  sold  his  holdings,  as  did 
all  other  stockholders,  for  15 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

Profit  on  2  Deals 

“With  the  money  salvaged 
from  his  investment  in  PM, 
Benton  bought  Chicago  Times 
stock  at  a  very  low  figure. 
Field’s  recent  offer  of  $60  for 
Times  shares  not  only  recouped 
the  money  Benton  put  into  PM 
but  left  him  a  nice  profit  on  the 
two  deals.” 

In  his  same  “Hot  Weather 
Notes,”  the  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lisher  commented  on  the  news- 

Kaper  scene  in  general  as  fol- 
>ws: 

“Some  newspaper  editors  are 
still  fuming  because  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Advisory 
Committee  didn't  accept  all 
their  nominations  for  Pulitzer 
Awards.  .  ,  .  Wonder  if  they 
feel  the  same  way  whenever  a 
subscriber  disagrees  with  an 
editorial? 

“Col.  Robert  S.  Allen,  former 
co-author  of  the  Washington 
Merry  Go  Round,  Is  subbing  for 
Drew  Pearson  while  Drew  is 
on  vacation.  .  .  .  This  may  open 
the  way  for  syndication  of  Bob’s 
own  column  at  a  later  date. 

“The  law  firm  of  Arnold, 
Fortas  and  Porter  Is  represent¬ 
ing  Georgia  Tech’s  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WGST  in  a  suit  against  Co 
lumbia  Broadcasting  Co.  for 
transferring  its  network  affilia¬ 
tion  to  another  Atlanta  station. 

.  .  .  The  suit,  first  of  its  kind, 
will  charge  irrei>arable  eco¬ 
nomic  damage.  .  .  .  Porter,  late 
of  OPA  and  more  recently  the 
President’s  personal  representa¬ 
tive  in  Greece,  was  once  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission. 

"Similar  action  will  be 
brought  against  King  Features 
Syndicate,  owned  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  for  canceling 
newspaper  feature  contracts 
within  the  area  reached  by 
Hearst’s  New  York  afternoon 
paper,  the  Journal- American." 


Pictures  for  Unity 

Yonkbis,  N.  Y. — Locally-pre¬ 
pared  picture  pages  are  being 
used  in  the  new^pers  of  West¬ 
chester  County  Publishers,  Inc., 
to  keep  readers  county-minded. 
The  pages,  used  as  filler  ma¬ 
terial  in  nine  dailies  and  four 
w<eeklies,  feature  Westchester 
County  people  and  activities. 
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Daniels  Recalls 
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to  advertise  as  to  have  a  place 
of  business.  Rent  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  are  twins.  Today  nobody 
debates  whether  it  pays  to  ad¬ 
vertise.  The  only  debate  is 
how  to  advertise  and  in  what 
mediums. 

One  early  good  result  of  the 
new  acceptance  of  advertising 
is  seen  not  only  in  the  character 
of  advertisements,  but  in  the 
universality  of  the  appeal  to  the 
public  by  others  than  those  who 
have  something  to  sell;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  charitable  and  welfare 
organizations  find  that  personal 
solicitation  is  helped  when  spon¬ 
sored  by  newspaper  and  radio 
advertising. 

Don't  Shoot  Too  High 

A  recent  example  is  that  of 
the  Greek  War  Relief  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  it  could  be  duplicated 
by  other  like  organizations.  The 


Greek  Association  made  an  ap¬ 
peal  by  advertisements  to  the 
public  and  received  seven  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  at  a  cost  of  $47,000. 
It  spent  the  money  to  advertise 
and  got  $1,000  for  every  $6.71 
spent. 

The  ads  were  specific  and 
stated  what  a  small  contribution 
would  do;  but  some  other  relief 
groups  whose  appeal  was  gen¬ 
eral  were  disappointed.  When 
the  advertiser  talks  of  the  needs 
of  millions  and  billions  for  re¬ 
lief  Mr.  John  Q.  Citizen  feels  it 
is  not  addressed  to  him;  but 
when  he  is  asked  to  send  $6.60 
to  support  a  person  a  month  he 
runs  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  gives  the  $6.60. 

Moral:  To  writers,  solicitors 
and  advertisers:  Don’t  shoot 
over  the  head  of  John  Q.  Citi¬ 
zen  for  he  is  the  man  whose 
many  purchases  or  gifts  consti¬ 
tute  the  success  of  any  enter¬ 
prise  and  make  newspapering 
profitable. 

The  advertiser  must  believe 


in  the  excellence  of  his  product 
and  transmit  that  interest  to 
the  public.  He  must  never  undo 
rate  the  article  he  is  selling  and 
must  believe  so  thoroughly  ^ 
its  worth  as  to  make  the  reader 
share  his  faith  before  he  will 
part  with  his  money. 


v^anaaian 

Plan  Research  Bureau 

Torooto,  Can.  —  A  research 
bureau  based  on  the  iines  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  is  being 
planned  for  Canada  by  a  jo^ 
committee  of  Association  d 
Canadian  Advertisers  and  Cana- 
dian  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

Official  announcement  of  the 
bureau’s  formation  is  expected 
to  be  made  at  the  annual  ACA 
meeting  at  Toronto,  Oct.  29-31 
according  to  Athol  McQuarrie 
ACA  generail  manager,  '^e 
bureau  has  been  in  the  forma 
tive  stages  for  about  three  years 
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P.S.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  your  kind  of  medium — 
a  newspaper — with  the  specialized  interest,  high  readership, 
influence,  and  regard  that  only  a  good  newspaper  possesses. 
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prominently  displayed  in  news-  trol  public  opinion,  with  its  own 
papers  today,  although  I  men-  columnists  in  the  field,  and  its 
tion  only  Ickes  because  his  type  organization  in  every  newspa- 
and  purpose  are  so  readily  per  io  the  land — this  same  CIO- 
recognized,  having  been  an-  PAC.  How  long  do  you  think 
nounced.  In  fact,  I  think  the  independent  editorial  viewpoint 
varying  degrees  of  the  Ickes  col-  can  last  in  this  country  under 
umnar  school  now  dominate  these  circumstances?  But  say 
the  columnist  field.  the  editor  himself  does  the  job 

The  CIO  is  organized  and  op-  and  does  possess  the  superior 
erating  also  in  every  editorial  judgment  you  scratch  his  back 
office  in  the  land  to  varying  ex-  with,  where  does  he  get  it? 
tents.  It  organizes  copyreaders  Generally  he  gets  his  knowl- 
and  reporters  and  presumably  edge  of  news  from  the  press  as- 
also  subeditors,  does  it  not?  sociations,  w’hose  men  are  in 
Are  these  the  same  “editors”  the  same  CIO-PAC.  Or  does  he 
whom  you  wish  to  edit  the  col-  get  it  from  the  CIO  handouts 
umns  each  day,  under  general  and  publications  which  bom- 
instructions  from  the  top  editor  bard  the  editorial  desk  daily 
(I  believe  this  is  general  prac-  to  control  the  viewpoint  of  the 
tise.  >  Most  top  editors  desig-  editor?  It  would  require  an 
nate  the  daily  reading  down  be-  exceptional  editor  to  resist  10% 
low  in  the  larger  papers  at  least  of  these  circumstances  and 
and  thus  you  are  confronted  maintain  a  public  policy  thor- 
with  the  chance  that  a  CIO  man  oughly. 

may  be  imposing  the  formula .  You  have  told  editors  what  to 
you  have  suggested  upon  col-  do  with  columns,  and  some 
umnists.  In  such  case  you  let  prominent  papers  have  been 
the  CIOPAC  run  away  with  the  doing  it  to  mine.  Would  you 
field-  mind  now  telling  a  columnist 

I  have  said  I  do  not  see  1%  what  to  do?  And  while  you  are 
of  my  papers.  There  is  an  or-  on  the  subject,  would  you  mind 
ganization  which  sees  them  all  telling  the  public  what  to  do? 
every  day,  an  organization  Paul  Mallon, 

which  is  raising  millions  to  con-  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mallon  Discusses  for  themselves  ( I  am  sure  most 

,  of  mine  have  not.) 

Editing  of  Columns  public?  The  public 

To  the  Editors;  would  be  confronted  under  your 

Remember  your  editonal  of  recommendation  with  300  differ- 
last  May  17  issue  on  Colum-  g^t  versions  of  what  happened, 
nists?”  I  am  taking  a  colum-  indeed  300  different  versions  of 
nist’s  vacation  and  have  just  what  the  same  reporter  said  had 
found  time  and  occasion  to  con-  happened;  or  if  the  column  is 
sider  its  surprising  and  guiding  omitted  entirely  ( a  different 

effect  on  newspapers  since  then  column  omitted  in  different 

(surprising  only  in  Mope  of  ef-  cities  and  localities)  the  public 
feet  because  your  ^itormls  al-  jgft  ignorant  of  the  fact  of 
ways  have  an  effect  in  the  omission,  as  .well  as  the  facts 
trade.)  Remember  what  you  gf  ^he  column  and  the  columnist 
said:  .  .  w  must  be  assumed  to  have  no 

“To  reiterate  what  has  been  news  or  views  upon  that  sub¬ 

stated  on  this  page  many  tunes,  jggj  jg  either  event,  the  public 
newspaper  editors  must  be  the  tg  deceived  as  to  both  the  news 
final  judge  of  what  goes  into  views  of  the  columnist, 

their  columns.  The  mere  fact  This  is  done  regularly,  under 
that  ffiey  pay  for  syndicated  your  formula,  without  the  col- 
material  should  be  no  guarantee  uninist  being  aware,  because 
that  it  should  be  printed,  fgw  columnists  can  see  or  read 
Editors  must  edit  closely  such  i%  of  their  papers  daily, 
columnists,  ond  there  must  be  a  You  cannot  be  serious  about 
spread  of  the  practise  of  delet-  your  excuse  for  this,  I  mean 
ing  columns  suspected  of  con-  your  claim  that  the  public  holds 
taining  errors,  or  when  the  aw  jhe  editor  responsible  for  every 
thor  has  nothing  importarit  to  word  in  his  newspaper  in  this 
contribute.  .  .  -^^Thc  remedy  is  enlightened  age.  The  editor 
viffilant  editing.  publishes  everything  he  receives 

Your  sugg^tion  was  specif-  from  Moscow  presumably? 
ically  intended  to  apply  to  what  Does  anyone  hold  him  respon- 
you  call  “the  sensational  colum-  ^ible  for  his  reports  from  Mos- 
nist  who  is  not  always  accu-  gow,  excepting  intelligent  au- 
rate.”  I  have  no  reputation  for  thorities  who  know  the  sub- 
either  sensationalism  or  inaccu-  ject?  The  public  is  not  stupid, 
racy,  quite  the  opposite,  but  For  such  editors  who  believe 
since  May,  your  recommended  every  reader  is  reading  a  news- 
policy  has  been  applied  to  me  paper  for  the  first  time  in  his 
by  a  number  of  editors  (about  the  editing  along  that  line, 

half  a  dozen  cas^  of  constant  gr  for  others  who  are  chary, 
editing  and  omissions  have  been  there  has  long  been  in  practice 
called  to  my  attention.)  in  the  newspaper  business,  a 

So  let  us  see  about  it.  Let  -us  device  of  a  note  at  the  top  of  a 
consider  it.  I  have  300  news-  column  pointing  out  the  editor 
papers.  Do  you  mean  each  edi-  is  not  responsibile  for  the  views 
tor  should  take  my  column  and  or  facts  contained  therein, 
edit  it  to  suit  his  personal  in-  Furthermore  editors  are  re¬ 
formation  on  the  subject,  the  quired  to  copyright  their  colum- 
propaganda  he  has  seen  without  nist  reports,  and  in  that  copy¬ 
being  able  to  distinguish  it,  his  right  is  where  the  responsibility 
personal  political,  economic  and  really  rests,  legally  and  other- 
other  beliefs  and  tastes,  and  wise. 

then  publish  it  under  my  name?  Editorial  responsibility?  There 
This  is  what  you  advocate,  al-  is  even  a  simpler  device  com- 
though  it  is  manifestly  unfair  mon  in  the  newspaper  business 
to  the  public,  to  the  editor  as  to  meet  this  situation.  What  are 
well  as  to  the  columnist.  newspapers  doing,  carrying  “sen- 

If  what  you  want  is  done,  sational  columns  with  a  reputa- 
then  300  different  versions  of  tion  for  inaccuracy?”  What  ex- 
my  report  will  be  presented  to  cuse  is  there  for  newspapers, 
the  public  by  300  different  news-  which  you  say  in  the  same  edi- 
papers  in  300  different  towns —  torial”  enjoy  the  highest  repu- 
and  necessarily  so,  because  no  tation  for  reliability,  accuracy 
two  editors  can  be  equally  in-  and  fairness”  carrying  columns 
formed  on  a  given  topic,  or  have  which  are  “sensational  with  a 
precisely  the  same  tastes  in  reputation  for  inaccuracy?”  All 
politics.  Indeed  no  two  people  an  editor  would  have  to  do  to 
see  exactly  alike.  But  worse  get  away  from  such  a  situation 
than  this — worse  for  the  public,  is  to  quit  the  column  with  a  bad 
the  editor  and  the  columnist  reputation  and  buy  one  with  a 
equally— you  wants  editors,  busy  good  reputation, 
with  their  occupation  of  run-  Another  type  of  columnist 
nlng  a  newspaper  locally,  to  as-  you  have  not  mentioned,  al- 
sume  to  know  nationally  and  though  this  type  increased 
internationally,  far  from  the  greatly  the  last  few  years  and 
source,  more  than  a  newspaper-  seems  to  be  the  key  to  your 
man  who  investigated  the  sub-  problem.  Newspapers  have 
ject  and  avowed  it,  under  his  brought  into  the  field  of  colum- 
signature.  You  wrongly  assume  nists,  the  politicians  with  a  sole 
that  editors  have  equal  informa-  purpose  of  personal  or  organized 
tion  and  experience  away  from  propaganda,  men  from  govern- 
the  source  and  should  change  ment  like  Ickes,  who  is  the  head 
copy  of  their  employed  reporter-  of  an  organization  affiliate  with 
columnist  to  conform  to  their  CIO-PAC  for  the  announced  in- 
*'®^tcted  ability.  I  do  not  think  tent  of  controlling  public  opin- 
good  editors  could  be  misled  ion.  There  are  many  others  in 
into  such  an  impossible  situation  the  Ickes  category,  being  quite 


It’s  economical  to  sell  the  big  Buffalo  is  headquarters  for  up- 
Buffalo  market  because  you  can  state  buying — and  selling.  Write 
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Randolph  Made  Czar 

_ continued  from  page  5 


In  answer  to  any  charges  that 
the  union  is  evading  or  by¬ 
passing  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
Randolph  pointed  out  the  policy 
is  expressly  in  accordance  with 
several  sections  of  the  Act.  It 
remains  for  the  courts  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  labor  unions 
have  equality  with  employers 
under  certain  sections,  he  said. 

Randolph  quoted  First  Vice- 
president  Larry  Taylor  as  say¬ 
ing,  when  President  Truman’s 
veto  was  overridden:  "If  they 
aimed  the  Taft-Hartley  Bill  at 
John  L.  Lewis,  they  missed 
Lewis  and  hit  us  right  in  the 
nose.” 

He  pleaded  with  the  printers 
to  have  “patience — and  more 
patience.”  The  ITU,  he  said,  is 
looked  up  to  for  leadership  and 
advice  •  ft  is  expected  to  be  in 
the  forefront  of  any  movement 
for  the  protection  of  those  who 
work. 

“We  may  not  avoid  a  battle,” 
he  said,  “but  if  it  starts,  we 
won’t  run  away  from  it.” 

He  gave  the  floor  almost  im¬ 
mediately  to  John  J.  Fahey,  a 
delegate  from  New  York  No.  6 
who  was  a  recognized  leader  of 
the  anti-Randolph  faction.  Fahey 
endorsed  the  policy  move,  de¬ 
claring  “we  would  be  traitors 
to  unionism  if  we  didn’t  support 
opposition  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.” 

Later,  Reese  Highfleld  of 
Akron,  O.,  another  opponent  of 
most  Randolph  proposals,  voiced 
opposition  to  the  policy.  He 
walked  out  of  the  convention 
when  the  vote  came. 

Highfleld  was  one  of  those 
who  told  reporters  he  thought 
locals  could  continue  to  nego¬ 
tiate  contracts  and  not  submit 
them  to  the  Executive  Council 
for  approval. 

Question  of  Wages  Raised 

Principal  question  raised  by 
delegates  in  private  concerning 
the  policy  is  how  can  they  estab¬ 
lish  scales  which  must  be  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  standard  form  of 
“Conditions”  with  which  they 
were  supplied  at  the  convention. 
The  ITU  statement  is  uniform 
except  for  local  scales  and  prac¬ 
tices.  The  section  on  setting  of 
bogus  will  be  left  for  local  de¬ 
termination. 

Under-the-table  bargaining,  it 
appeared,  is  the  only  answer. 
An  unofficial  spokesman  will  be 
designated  by  the  union  to  talk 
over  wages  and  hours  with  the 
publisher.  If  they  reach  agree¬ 
ment,  that  scale  will  be  posted. 
But  what  happens  if  the  pub¬ 
lisher  doesn’t  agree  to  the  de¬ 
mands?  That’s  what  they  all 
wanted  to  know. 

An  ITU  representative  said 
scales  as  determined  by  the 
union  would  then  be  posted. 
“And,”  he  added,  “we’ll  have 
some  basis  for  determining  what 
the  employer  can  pay.”  If  the 
employer  refuses  to  pay  the 
amount  fixed,  the  men  wUl  “go 
fishing”  or  visit  aged  grand¬ 
mothers.  They  are  instructed 
specifically  by  Randolph  to  state 
no  reason  for  walking  off  their 
jobs. 


The  next  question  that  dele¬ 
gates  asked  was:  “How  does  the 
employer  get  the  men  back  on 
the  job?”  If  he  agrees  to  meet 
the  posted  scale,  or  a  revised 
one,  is  that  an  implied  contract, 
in  which  the  “Conditions”  be¬ 
come  a  part? 

Similarly,  it  was  debated,  if 
an  employer  should  hire  a  non¬ 
union  man  and  the  union  men 
quit,  individually,  how  does  he 
get  the  crew  back  to  work?  If 
he  fires  the  non-union  man,  he  is 
opening  hinuelf  to  an  unfair 
labor  practice  charge  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  a  closed  shop. 

Both  locals  and  members  were 
advised  by  ITU  leaders  to  “stay 
away  from  the  Labor  Board.” 
Negotiation  of  a  “union  shop” 
contract,  it  was  explain^, 
would  involve  the  union  in  all 
phases  of  the  Act,  making  initia¬ 
tion  fees  and  assessments  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  as  excessive  or 
discriminatory. 

*  In  the  event  certification  of  a 
bargaining  agent  in  a  hitherto 
closed  shop  is  sought  by  an  em¬ 
ployer  under  the  new  law,  it 
was  regarded  as  likely  the 
printers  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
law  in  that  section  which  re¬ 
quires  a  majority  vote  of  all 
eligible  employes.  By  refraining 
ft*om  voting  they  could  prevent 
the  naming  of  an  agent.  Under 
ITU  policy,  no  local  union  will 
seek  certification. 

Can't  Be  Sued  for  Not  Working 
The  fundamental  policy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ITU  leaders,  is 
that  “individuals  can’t  be  sued 
for  refraining  from  working.” 

Some  observers  said  puWsh- 
ers  who  have  indefinite  continua¬ 
tion  clauses  in  present  contracts 
would  have  grounds  for  injunc¬ 
tion  suits  and  damage  claims  if 
ITU  moved  to  impose  its  “condi¬ 
tions”  instead  of  negotiating  new 
contracts. 

At  the  convention,  Randolph 
was  flanked  by  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “Big  Four” — the 
Executive  Council — First  Vice- 
president  Taylor,  Second  vice- 
president  Elmer  Brown  and 
Secretary  -  Treasurer  Don  F. 
Hurd.  'There  was  never  a  sign 
of  discord  among  them.  All  are 
members  of  the  Progressive 
wing  of  the  union. 

The  Independents,  who  elected 
Charles  D.  Tucker  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis  as  president,  were  ineffectual 
in  their  opposition,  due  to  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  mastery  of  parliament¬ 
ary  procedure,  and  ability  to 
impress  the  large  bloc  of  first¬ 
time  delegates  with  the  fairness 
of  the  chair. 

With  full  control  over  the 
order  of  business,  Randolph 
called  up  a  series  of  propositions 
which  were  sponsored  by  Inde¬ 
pendents.  It  became  obvious  his 
intention  was  to  get  the  opposi¬ 
tion  spokesmen  on  their  feet  so 
often  they  would  be  unwelcome 
when  important  matters  were 
brought  up. 

By  the  third  day,  Randolph 
was  confident  of  his  control  and 
allowed  a  roll  call  on  an  insig¬ 
nificant  proposition.  The  vote, 
248  to  84,  revealed  the  strength 
of  the  administration  forces. 
From  there  on,  controversial 
matters  were  moved  along. 

An  overwhelming  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence  was  given  the  Executive 


Council  in  support  of  its  censure 
of  Jess  P.  Manbeck,  ousted  presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  Typographical 
Union  No.  101  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Manbeck  sat  in  the  gallery 
while  Randolph  and  Brown  as¬ 
sailed  his  conduct  of  the  union. 

Randolph  used  the  occasion  to 
orate  on  labor’s  fight,  saying  he 
has  found  it  to  be  “all  uphill.” 
He  asserted:  "We  must  have 
rational  leadership.” 

Randolph  and  Brown  later 
outwitted  a  move  by  Tucker  to 
trap  them  into  a  position  on 
Communist  infiltration.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  rewrote  Tucker’s 
declaration  and  the  union  thus 
took  a  firm  stand  ^gainst  “red” 
philosophy.  The  ITU  leaders 
also  let  it  be  known  they  intend 
to  file  affidavits  of  non-Commu- 
nist  affiliation,  although  that  is 
required  only  of  unions  which 
seek  certification  for  bargaining. 

Milwaukee  was  voted  as  next 
year’s  convention  city.  In  May, 
there  will  be  an  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  the  Independents  have 
already  prepared  a  slate,  admit¬ 
ting  frankly  they  hope  to  unseat 
the  present  “Big  Four”  if  the  no¬ 
contract  policy  backfires. 

The  printed  record  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  carefully  edited  by 
Randolph’s  staff,  will  show  that 
the  nu  chief  himself  suggested 
the  new  expulsion  rule  to  han¬ 
dle  a  case  that  involves  "pure 
rebellion”  against  the  union 
laws.  Reports  of  recent  fist  fights 
at  a  composing  room  chapel 
meeting  were  discussed  by  dele¬ 
gates. 


mj  Conditions 

_ continued  from  page  5 


“No  local  union  officer,  chapel 
chairman,  or  other  member  of 
the  union  shall  be  authorized 
to  act  as  an  ‘agent’  of  the  union 
for  any  purpose  or  act  prohib¬ 
ited  by  state  or  federal  laws. 
The  union  promulgating  these 
conditions  of  employment  ac¬ 
cepts  no  obligations  as  a  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  agent  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947.  Any  act 
of  members  of  this  union  to  quit 
their  employment  is  a  matter  of 
their  individual  rights  and  pre¬ 
rogatives. 

“Failure  on  the  part  of  any 
employer  of  members  of  the 
union  to  provide  employment  at 
the  standards  set  forth  in  these 
conditions  will  be  evidence  such 
employer  has  locked  out  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  union  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  such  mem¬ 
bers  may  be  classified  as  locked 
out  and  other  union  members 
may  be  notified  of  such  lock¬ 
out.” 

Thirteen  clauses  govern  the 
employment  of  apprentices,  then 
follow  these  “Miscellaneous” 
conditions: 

Section  32.  Members  working 
before  or  in  excess  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  hours  established  for  the 
day’s  or  night’s  work  or  at  the 
end  of  a  week’s  work  must  re¬ 
ceive  the  overtime  rate,  which 
shall  be  not  less  than  price  and 
one-half  based  on  the  hourly 
wage  paid. 

Section  on  Bogus  Work 

Section  36.  The  union  pre¬ 
scribes  no  obligation  or  duty 
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for,  or  on  behalf  of,  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  work  on  any  particular 
product  not  wholly  produced  in 
the  shop  in  which  they  work. 
The  union  hereby  reserves  to 
each  member  the  right  to  exer¬ 
cise  any  legal  prerogative  he 
may  have  to  act  individually  in 
the  quitting  of  his  employment 
or  to  work  only  when  he  con¬ 
siders  himself  able  to  do  so. 
The  union  accepts  no  obligation 
as  regards  the  number  of  men 
needed  to  do  the  volume  of 
work  required  by  the  office.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  union  mem¬ 
bers  to  produce  as  original  mat¬ 
ter,  and  to  the  same  effect  and 
standards,  all  matter  inserted  in 
the  paper  meeting  the  follow¬ 
ing  description: 

Any  advertisement  origin¬ 
ally  set  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  aforesaid  union;  any  adver¬ 
tisement,  wherever  set,  ad¬ 
vertising  the  business  of  any 
concern  in  the  local  field. 

The  foreman  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  shall  make  such  mat¬ 
ter  available  to  be  produced 
within  ....  days. 

The  union  considers  it  an  un¬ 
fair  labor  practice  for  an  office 
to  deprive  union  members  of 
work  by  requiring  or  permitting 
advertisers  to  supply  mats  or 
plates  of  local  advertising.  Union 
members  are  not  required  to  be 
a  party  to  such  practices. 

Section  38.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  decrease  the  force 
such  decrease  shall  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  discharging  first  the 
member  or  members  last  em¬ 
ployed  either  as  regular  em¬ 
ployes  or  as  extra  employes,  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  matter 
may  require.  Should  there  be 
an  increase  in  the  force  the 
ii\embers  displaced  through  such 
cause  shall  be  reinstated  in  re¬ 
verse  order  in  which  they  were 
discharged  before  others  may  be 
employed.  Upon  demand,  the 
foreman  shall  give  the  reason 
for  discharge  in  writing.  Mem¬ 
bers  considered  capable  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  by  the  foreman  shall  be 
deemed  competent  to  fill  regular 
situations,  and  the  substitute 
oldest  in  continuous  service 
shall  have  prior  right  in  the 
filling  of  the  first  vacancy.  This 
section  shall  apply  to  incoming 
as  well  as  outgoing  foremen. 
Demand  for  written  reason  for 
discharge  shall  be  made  within 
seventy-two  hours  after  mem¬ 
ber  is  informed  of  discharge. 

Section  39.  Any  member  who 
has  been  discharged  and  be¬ 
lieves  the  discharge  unjustified 
shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  chapel.  The  discharged 
member  or  the  foreman  may 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
chapel  to  the  local  union.  From 
the  decision  of  the  local  union 
appeal  may  be  made  by  either 
to  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  International  Union  and  a 
convention  as  provided  by  I.T.U. 
laws. 

'Willing  and  Able' 
Section  40.  The  union  re¬ 
serves  to  its  members  the  right 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere 
when  any  condition  in  the  office 
where  they  are  working  be¬ 
comes  unsatisfactory,  and  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  work  when  they  con¬ 
sider  themselves  unable  or 
unwilling  to  perform  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  office. 
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Berry  Urges 
Arbitration 
Instead  of  'War' 

In  two  separate  statements — 
one  to  members  of  his  union 
and  one  to  publishers — Major 
George  L.  Berry,  president  of 
International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants’  Union  of 
North  America,  has  reiterated 
his  position  in  favor  of  arbi¬ 
tration. 

The  August  edition  of  the 
Pressman  contains  his  appeal 
to  members  to  approve  the  ref¬ 
erendum  for  renewal  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Arbitration  Agree¬ 
ment  with  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 

“For  my  part,’’  Berry  said  in 
reply  to  those  who  have  voiced 
opposition  to  arbitration,  “I 
prefer  arbitration  rather  than 
to  engage  in  war  and  the  de¬ 
structive  influences  that  assert 
themselves  either  in  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  a  strike  or  a  lockout. 

“No  one  can  justify  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  arbitration  such  as  is 
found  in  our  present  agreement 
with  ANPA.  .  .  .  Had  our  proc¬ 
esses  of  arbitration  been  opera- 
ative  generally  .  .  .  there  would 
have  been  no  Taft-Hartley  Bill 
and  no  attempt  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights,  the  dignity  and 
the  freedom  of  labor.’’ 

The  International  contract,  he 
reminded,  is  binding  only  on 
those  local  unions  and  local 
management  who  wish  to  come 
within  its  framework. 

In  response  to  official  con¬ 
gratulations  from  ANPA  on  the 
40th  anniversary  of  his  presi¬ 
dency,  Berry  traced  the  growth 
of  the  union  from  11,000  to 
75,000  and  said : 

“We  have  maintained  a  con¬ 
tractual  status  with  the  employ¬ 
ing  printers,  publishers  and  spe¬ 
cialty  manufacturers  in  America 
and  we  have  lived  up  to  our 
commitals.  When  all  resources 
have  been  exhausted  to  settle 
differences,  we  have  in  every  in¬ 
stance  taken  the  position  that 
arbitration  was  better  than  de¬ 
structive  warfare.” 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Dismissals  Upheld 

A  decision  upholding  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  16  editorial  employes 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
in  March  was  announced  Aug. 
14  by  Arbitrator  Sidney  L.  Cahn. 
At  the  same  time  Cahn  upheld 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York’s  contention  that  proper 
notice  of  dismissal  had  not  been 
given  and  ordered  that  each  re¬ 
ceive  an  additional  two  weeks’ 
pay. 

By  mutual  agreement  the 
arbitrator’s  decision  is  binding 
on  both  guild  and  newspaper. 

Cahn’s  decision  recognized  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  right  under  its 
guild  contract  to  determine  the 
number  _  of  employes  required 
to  publish  the  newspaper  and 
sustained  the  newspaper’s  plea 
of  overstaffing. 

A  guild  argument  based  on 
A^istant  Business  Manager 
Thornton  Hall’s  statement  be¬ 
fore  signing  the  contract  that  no 
discharges  were  contemplated 


was  discounted  by  Cahn  as  an 
"expression  of  opinion.’’  He 
held  it  was  not  a  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  or  commitment. 

Closed  ShoD  Demand 
Refused  in  Inglewood 

Los  Angelxs  —  Inglewood 
(Calif.)  News  is  operating  un¬ 
der  nearly  normal  conditions  de¬ 
spite  a  strike  of  the  typograph¬ 
ical  union,  called  when  Pub¬ 
lisher  Edwin  W.  Dean  refused  to 
accede  to  the  union’s  demand 
for  a  closed  shop. 

Dean  said  he  had  agreed  to 
an  election,  but  the  union  re- 
fMs»d.  He  exnlained  that  “since 
th^  have  never  even  claimed  a 
majority,  I  can’t  recognize  them 
as  the  bargaining  agent.” 

Members  of  the  stereotypers 
union,  on  orders  of  their  inter¬ 
national  president,  are  crossing 
the  picket  line,  and  although  12 
typographical  union  men  are 
out  on  strike,  the  pressroom  is 
being  fully  manned  and  compos¬ 
ing  room  has  an  adequate  staff. 

An  apparent  attempt  at  sabo¬ 
tage  was  discovered  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  the  strike  when  nuts, 
coins,  bolts  and  a  crowbar  were 
found  in  the  gears  and  other 
parts  of  the  press.  Gas  under 
the  stereotype  pots  was  extin¬ 
guished. 

The  News  had  employed 
union  men  in  the  pressroom  but 
there  had  been  no  contract. 

Guild  Boycotts  NLRB 

’THE  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 

York,  by  virtually  unanimous 
vote  at  three  general  member¬ 
ship  meetings  Aug.  20,  voted  to 
boycott  the  new  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  set  up  under 
the  ’Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Following  the  lead  of  the 
United  Steel  Workers  (CIO), 
and  other  big  unions,  the  guild 
membership  decided  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  created  so  many 
new  devices  to  use  the  NLRB 
election  machinery  that  it  would 
prove  “an  obstruction  rather 
than  an  aid  to  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  rights.” 

The  guild  resolution,  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  act,  made  it  clear 
the  union  would  attempt  to  re¬ 
solve  all  issues  with  the  employ¬ 
ers  through  “bona  fide  collective 
bargaining  and  other  peaceful 
means  whenever  possible.” 

John  F.  Ryan,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York 
guild,  said  contracts  had  been 
extended  with  most  of  the 
metropolitan  newspapers. _ 
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York  Publisher 
And  Guild  Rap 
T-H  Law 

York,  Pa. — A  joint  statement 
has  been  issued  by  J.  W.  Gitt, 
editor  and  publisher  of  York 
Gazette  and  Daily,  and  the 
Harrisburg  Newspaper  Guild 
condemning  the  Taft  -  Hartley 
Law  and  announcing  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  a  new  contract. 

The  statement  termed  the  new 
law  a  probable  first  step  to  “an 
American  style  of  fascism.” 

It  was  added  the  new  guild 
contract  is  aimed  at  continuing 
“sound  and  productive”  labor 
relations  in  face  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  new  law. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  contract,  which  would  not 
have  expired  until  Dec.  31,  in¬ 
cluding  a  full  guild  shop  and 
contract  coverage  of  sub-editors 
were  included  in  the  new  agree¬ 
ment. 


Other  clauses  called  for  re¬ 
opening  for  wages,  hours,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  job  security 
at  the  end  of  1947,  and  agree¬ 
ment  that  any  alleged  contract 
violations  would  be  settled  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  the  courts. 

■ 

Indictment  Refused 
On  Closed-Shop  Law 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. — For  the 
third  time  the  grand  jury  has 
refused  to  indict  Tom  Cuthbert. 
editor  of  the  local  Labor  World, 
for  violating  the  Tennessee  anti¬ 
closed  shop  law  in  signing  a 
closed  shop  contract  with  the 
printing  pressmen’s  union. 

Cuthbert  has  publicly  stated 
on  several  occasions  that  he  has 
signed  a  closed  shop  contract  in 
violation  of  the  state’s  law,  and 
three  times  the  grand  jury  has 
returned  a  no-true  bill. 

’The  jury  also  no-billed  similar 
indictments  against  Paul  J. 
Harts  and  Claude  Shipley,  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  union. 
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Flesh  and  Blood 
For  Historical  Bones 

HISTOKV  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF 
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1 820.  By  Clarence  S.  Brisham. 
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IN  1869,  New  York  Sun  sent  a 

reporter  named  Tweed  to 
Lexington,  Virginia.  “Find  out 
what  General  Robert  E.  Lee  is 
doing  as  president  of  that  se¬ 
ditious  college  down  there,”  he 
was  told.  “He  has  a  faculty  of 
Confederate  veterans,  and  now 
we  hear  he  is  going  to  teach 
newspaper  work  to  the  sons  of 
50  southern  editors  without 
charge.” 

The  record  of  that  assignment 
is  a  sort  of  bone  in  the  skeleton 
of  history.  Like  practically  all 
historical  facts,  it  lacks  flesh 
and  blood  and  breath  and  verisi¬ 
militude. 

When  this  reviewer  first  heard 
of  the  assignment,  it  made  him 
want  to  do  an  article  on  the 
blood  and  sweat,  the  memory 
and  misunderstanding  of  Recon¬ 
struction — the  scarred  flesh  and 
labored  breath  of  the  life  that 
made  Lee  conceive  the  first  idea 
of  getting  intellectual  discipline 
and  systematic  knowledge  into 
the  heads  of  future  newspaper¬ 
men. 

The  only  authentic  source  for 
this  was  the  files  of  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  Gazette.  Americana  has 
been  my  principal  hobby  for 
many  years.  But  I  have  never 
been  more  rewarded  than  by 
those  months  of  reading  con¬ 
temporary  newspaper  accounts 
of  opinions,  attitudes,  bitterness 
and  hope  in  days  of  slavery, 
post-slavery,  internecine  war 
and  post-war. 

The  letter-to-the-editor  that 
heaped  coals  on  the  head  of  the 
Lexington  girl  who  had  married 
the  Union  captain,  “responsible 
for  the  murder  of  so  many  of 
her  schoolmates’  brothers,”  was 
certainly  revealing  of  the  emo¬ 
tional  tumult  of  that  terrible 
time. 

The  Columbia  Daily  Missour¬ 
ian  in  1933  reprinted  the  news- 


Sky's  the  Limit 

“Watch  the  Sky  for  Mirror 
News  Flashes "  is  the  latest 
promotional  cry  of  New  York 
Mirror,  which  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  plans  to  send  the  hottest 
news  earthward  from  a  blimp. 
The  flashes  will  emanate  from 
aboard  a  425.000  •  cubic  foot 
“floating  cigar."  The  “Mirror 
in  the  Sky."  as  the  paper  colls 
it,  will  be  visible  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  to  five  miles. 
The  blimp  will  carry  more  than 
5,000  electric  bulbs.  Letters  18 
feet  toll  will  travel  across  the 
190-foot  length  of  the  sign. 


paper  account  of  a  battle  that 
had  been  fought  at  nearby  Cen- 
tralia  on  that  day  of  the  month 
— in  1863.  The  account  was  so 
real  that  the  paper  received 
one  terrified  call  from  a  reader 
who  had  missed  the  date  1863 
and  wanted  to  know  what  those 
men  were  fighting  for  at  Cen- 
tralia  this  morning! 

But  extra  copies  of  the  paper 
were  requested  by  historically- 
minded  persons.  Several  read¬ 
ers  questioned  the  advisability 
of  recalling,  “in  such  ghastly, 
life-like  manner,  events  that 
were  better  recorded  lifelessly 
in  unimpassioned  books.” 

Probably  no  contemporary 
record  of  printed  opinion  and 
fact  measures  up  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  either  for  national  or 
local  history.  No  history  of  a 
town  or  county  coqld  be  ade¬ 
quately  written  without  re¬ 
course  to  newspaper  files. 

This  fiesh-and-blood  contribu¬ 
tion  to  an  understanding  of  the 
life  of  the  past  is  the  reason 
Professor  Lucy  Maynard  Sal¬ 
mon  of  Vassar  College  pub¬ 
lished  her  scholarly  volume, 
“The  Newspaper  and  the  His¬ 
torian,”  in  1923.  And  it  is  the 
reason  Clarence  S.  Brigham 
spent  35  years  of  evenings, 
Sundays  and  vacations,  compil¬ 
ing  this  historically  invaluable 
bibliography  of  American  news¬ 
papers  from  1690  through  1820. 

Newspaper  titles  and  dates  of 
existence  are  listed  alphabet¬ 
ically  by  states.  Some  7,300 
titles  are  indexed.  An  unusual¬ 
ly  full  historical  annotation  ac¬ 
companies  each  title.  Most  use¬ 
ful,  of  course,  are  names  of 
present  repositories  of  extant 
copies  and  the  exact  dates  of 
available  issues. 

The  journalistically  historic 
New  York  Weekly  Journal,  es¬ 
tablished  by  John  Peter  Zenger 
on  Nov.  5,  1733,  has  27  lines 
of  terse,  factual  data  describ¬ 
ing  it,  and  an  entire  page  de¬ 
voted  to  the  many  issues  and 
repositories  available.  In  1934, 
Charles  F.  Heartman,  who 
owned  89  issues  of  the  famous 
Zenger  Journal,  published  a 
volume  entitled  “John  Peter 
Zenger  and  His  Fight  for  the 
Freedom  of  the  American 
Press.”  In  each  volume  he  in¬ 
cluded  one  of  the  original  is¬ 
sues  of  Zenger’s  paper. 

The  first  New  York  Times 
title,  according  to  this  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  was  us^  for  a  magazine¬ 
like  publication  established  by 
David  Longworth  on  Nov.  16, 
1813.  An  obviously  valuable 
contemporary  news  record  of 
the  War  of  1812  is  contained  in 
a  weekly  established  on  June 
27,  1812,  with  the  title  of  The 
War.  Many  libraries  have  par¬ 
tial  files  or  scattering  numbers, 
and  several  libraries  have  com¬ 
plete  issues  from  June  27,  1812, 
through  Sept.  6,  1814. 

“It  is  to  the  newspapers  we 
must  go,”  writes  Mr.  Brigham, 
“to  complete  our  information 
about  the  growth  of  colonial 


commerce,  manufactures  and 
agriculture;  the  influence  of 
English  politics  on  the  political 
activities  and  public  opinion  of 
the  colonies;  the  progress  and 
character  of  the  Revolutionary 
agitation  of  the  18th  century; 
the  reasons  for  the  success  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  topics 
awaiting  finished  treatment;  and 
about  the  nature  and  growth  of 
slavery.” 

A  tremendous  and  scholarly 
labor  has  obviously  gone  into 
these  listings,  and  they  are  of 
great  value.  There  are  ample 
indexes  of  printers,  library  re¬ 
positories  and  private  owners 
as  well  as  of  titles. 

It's  Funny, 

But  It's  Sound 

DELUSIONS  IN  ADVERTISING, 

Bert  M.  Saraun.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Progress  Press.  89  pp.  $2. 

THIS  is  a  funnybook  about 

some  serious  faults  in  cur¬ 
rent  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  by  a  topnotch  adver¬ 
tising  man.  It  is  a  slightly  ed¬ 
ited  version  of  four  Sarazan  ad¬ 
dresses  on  advertising.  They 
are  valid  wit.  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  distinctly  meaty 
bits  about  the  dangerous  ex¬ 
tremes  to  which  too  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  can  lead  copywriters. 

Sarazan’s  topic  in  all  four 
addresses  is  the  old-fashioned 
and  frequently  discarded  no¬ 
tion  that  it  is  smart  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  honest  in  both  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations.  And 
it  probably  is  necessary  to  use 
a  great  deal  of  humor  when 
you  are  telling  moderns  about 
a  very  old  virtue.  Otherwise 
they  are  apt  to  set  you  down 
as  a  naive  fuddyduddy. 

Sarazan’s  point  is  that  if  we 
don’t  tell  the  truth  in  adver¬ 
tising,  we  are  going  to  ballyhoo 
ourselves  into  wide  public  dis¬ 
belief.  “Since  human  behavior 
is  what  it  is  .  .  .  since  human 
beings  respond  almost  auto¬ 
matically  to  powerful  directive 
language  .  .  .  every  promise, 
stated  or  implied,  must  be  scrup¬ 
ulously  kept.  Certain  appeals 
direct  us  to  do  certain  things 
with  the  stated  or  implied 
promise  that  certain  conse¬ 
quences  will  follow: 

“  ‘If  you  vote  for  me,  your 
taxes  will  be  reduced’  .  .  .  ‘Read 
this  magazine  and  you  will  be 
up  on  current  events’  .  .  .  ‘Take 
McCartney’s  liver  pills  and  you 
will  enjoy  that  glorious  surge  of 
energy’  ,  .  .  ‘Use  Lifeguard  soap 
and  your  boyfriend  will  come 
back  to  you.’  ” 

When  those  promises  aren’t 
kept,  the  author  asks,  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  individual  attitudes 
toward  advertisers? 

I  remember  an  extraordinary 
use  of  sex  appeal  in  tombstone 
advertising.  Expensive  space 
was  used  to  show  a  considerably 
delectable  young  girl  in  a  con¬ 
siderably  abbreviated  bathing 
suit  lying  on  an  ocean  beach 
with  a  bronzed  and  well-sculp¬ 
tured  young  man  in  trunks. 

They  were,  as  nearly  always, 
drawing  plans  for  a  dream- 
house  in  the  sand.  So  far,  so 
good.  But  the  message  under¬ 
neath  said  amazingly;  “But 
Jack,  dear,  while  we’re  planning 
our  house,  we  ought  also  to 


think  about  a  memorial  for 
Mother  and  Dad.” 

One  shouldn’t  laugh  out  loud 
at  a  plea  for  a  parental  grave¬ 
stone.  But  I  am  afraid  1  did 
And  I  do  not  believe  I  was  alone. 

That  sort  of  thing  is  what  BJr, 
Sarazan's  little  book  is  about 
It  is  delightful  reading  and  It 
makes  some  good  old  points 
again  without  the  heavy  hand 
of  moralizing. 

Typical  of  his  light  touch  is 
his  recollection  of  a  David  Sar- 
noff  speech  honoring  the  scien¬ 
tists  of  radio.  When  he  had 
concluded.  Toastmaster  Clar¬ 
ence  Budington  Kelland  re¬ 
marked: 

“Mr.  Sarnoff  has  mentioned 
almost  everybody  who  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  radio,  but, 
oddjy  enough,  he  left  out  the 
most  important  man  of  all.  I 
refer  to  the  distinguished  genius 
who  invented  the  button  that 
turns  the  damn  thing  off!” 

■ 

Eager  Made  Assistant 
To  Bulletin  Publisher 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Richard  W. 
Slocum,  general  manager  of 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of 
George  T.  Eager 
as  assistant  to 
the  publisher, 

Robert  McLean. 

The  position 
is  a  new  one 
on  the  Bulletin. 

Eager  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  super¬ 
vise  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  advertising 
promotion  and 
circulation  sales 
promotion  as 
well  as  its  public  service  activi¬ 
ties.  Additional  duties  will  in¬ 
clude  Bulletin  relationships  with 
its  new  radio  and  television 
stations. 

Eager  joined  the  Bulletin  in 
1938  after  a  long  association 
with  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn. 

■ 

Happy  Birthday 

Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. — Locust 
Valley  Leader  celebrated  its  first 
birthday  on  Aug.  21,  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition. 


Eager 


MOVING? 


WHEN  moving,  help  us 
give  you  prompt  service 
by  notifying  us  in  advance, 
and  by  giving  us  both  old 
and  new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  Back  copies  are 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  promptly. 
Watch  your  renewal  due- 
date  on  the  address  section 
of  your  wrapper. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Subacription  ratat  domaatie, 
$5.00;  Canada,  $5.50;  fortifn, 
$6.00. 
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Illinois  Markets 
To  Issue  '47 
Survey  Soon 

SPHiNcriELD,  Ill.  —  The  1947 
Consumer  Analysis,  covering  41 
Illinois  cities,  went  to  the  print¬ 
ers  this  week  and  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  shortly  after 
mid  -  September,  according  t  o 
Paul  L.  Gorham.  Mneral  man¬ 
ager  of  Illinois  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Markets. 

The  survey,  started  last  June 

1  is  costing  Illinois  newspapers 
nearly  $45,000.  The  ’46  state¬ 
wide  consumer  analysis  has  had 
a  tremendous  acceptance,  with 
the  6,550  volumes  which  were 
printed  now  nearly  exhausted. 
On  the  ’47  analysis,  the  print 
order  has  been  increased  to  7,- 
500  copies.  Copies  are  now  be¬ 
ing  reserved  for  advertisers, 
representatives  and  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Meetings  will  again  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  key  cities  throughout  ,■ 
the  country,  Gorham  stated, 
with  the  possibility  of  arranging  j 
for  such  meetings  on  the  West 
Coast.  I 

Meanwhile,  Illinois  Markets 
has  moved  to  larger  quarters  at 
607  East  Capitol  Ave.,  Spring- 
field.  Additional  space  was  | 
needed  for  tabulating  and  issu-  j 
ing  the  statewide  1947  Consumer  | 
Analysis.  j 

The  organization,  formed  11 
years  ago,  has  grown  from  two  ! 
employes  and  one  office  room  to  | 
its  present  quarters  of  six  rooms  j 
and  seven  full-time  employes. 
The  group  originally  started 
with  36  Illinois  daily  newspapers 
and  today  includes  49  dailies.  | 
Gorham  has  been  general  man¬ 
ager  since  inception  of  Illinois  I 
Markets.  I 

■ 

Omaha  World-Herald 
Benefit  Plan  Enlarged 

Omaha,  Nebr.  —  World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
World-Herald,  has  set  up  an  en¬ 
larged  retirement  program  for 
its  275  employes.  The  employe  ! 
contribution  will  be  ’between  ■ 

2  and  3%  of  annual  pay,  which  ' 

is  less  than  under  the  previous  [ 
plan  in  effect  since  1934.  i 

The  World-Herald  Good  Fel-  j 
lows  Charities,  Inc.,  has  just  re-  i 
ported  expenditure  of  $40,000  ' 
in  seven  months,  largely  for  i 
Fresh  Air  Camp  and  playground  ! 
improvements.  The  newspaper  : 
also  has  raised  $57,952  for  the  j 
Cambridge  Flood  Relief  Com-  1 
mittee. 


Warmly  Welcomed 

Chicago — The  Tribune  called 
it  "Operation  Mark  Twain," 
but  two  other  papers  likewise 
"did  something"  about  the  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  heat  wove — the 
Herald-American  likewise 
pierced  a  cumulus  cloud  and 
dropped  pulverized  dry  ice  to 
bring  rain — and  the  Sun  pro¬ 
vided  thirsty  Chicogo  police¬ 
men  with  salt  tablets  and  soft 
drinks. 

Help  in  a  Storm 

Janesville,  Wis. — When  light¬ 
ning  knocked  out  a  utility  sub¬ 
station,  one  edition  of  the  Janes¬ 
ville  Gazette  was  printed  on 
presses  of  the  Beloit  Daily  News. 
Members  of  the  editorial  staff 
went  to  Beloit  to  complete  the 
story  of  the  storm. 


Grocers'  Sales 
Show  Rise 
In  Early  '47 

America’s  independent  retail 
grocers  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  have  found  business 
better  during  the  first  half  of 
1947  than  during  the  same 
period  in  1946,  according  to  a 
survey  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers.  By  a 
large  majority,  the  independent 
food  merchants  declared  the 
business  outlook  for  the  future 
good  and  that  they  were  retain¬ 
ing  the  new  customers  they  had 
gained  during  the  war  years. 

22%  Increase 

Business  in  the  independent 
retail  food  stores  was  22%  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  average  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  last  year. 

Of  13%  who  said  that  busi¬ 
ness  volume  was  not  up  to  the 


1946  level,  the  average  decrease 
was  12%. 

A  total  of  85%  of  those  an¬ 
swering  the  survey  declared 
they  were  stocking  more  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  merchandise 
than  during  the  war.  many  in¬ 
dicating  that  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  the  amount  of 
such  goods  on  their  shelves  as 
supplies  improved.  Most  of 
those  answering  said  they  were 
enlarging  their  stock  of  national 
brands  because  of  customer  de¬ 
mand  for'  them.  Others  said 
that  they  were  stocking  more 
because  the  goods  were  now 
more  readily  available  and  be¬ 
cause  they  were  more  easily 
pushed  than  private  brands, 
a 

Covers  Negro  Field 

Chicago  —  Wendell  Smith, 
sports  editor  of  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. ) 
Courier,  Negro  paper,  is  now 
writing  three  sports  articles  a 
week  on  Negro  athletes  for  the 
Herald-American. 


Music  Helps  Office, 

Doily's  GM  Finds 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Music  in  the 
main  office  of  Elizabeth  Journal 
has  proved  beneficial.  General 
Manager  Robert  C.  Crane  re- 
I»rts.  Coupled  with  air  condi¬ 
tioning,  it  has  made  the  place 
more  appealing  to  employes  and 
customers  alike. 

Classified  advertising  is  aver¬ 
aging  50  more  inches  daily  than 
at  this  time  last  year  with  the 
s^e  staff,  Mr.  Crane  said,  and 
the  classical  and  semi-classical 
music  doesn’t  distract  the  aver¬ 
age  worker. 
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LOCAL 

ADVERTISING 

for  our 

REPRESENTATIVES 


The  MUTUAL  LIFE  encourages 
its  field  underwriters  to  advertise 
regularly  in  their  home  town 
newspapers.  We  supply  each  field 
representative  with  a  “mat  ser¬ 
vice”  ...  a  series  of  ads  prepared 
for  insertions  in  local  newspapers. 
Each  of  these  ads  carries  an  im¬ 
portant  life  insurance  message, 
explaining  timely  life  insurance 
problems  and  various  Mutual  Life 


services.  They  are  directed  to 
farmers  or  factory  workers  .  . . 
housewives  or  business  executives 
.  .  .  whatever  group  the  agent 
feels  he  can  best  serve! 

By  enabling  our  agents  to  multi¬ 
ply  enormously  the  number  of 
their  daily  “personal  visits”,  these 
local  newspaper  ads  help  them 
give  better  life  insurance  service  to 
more  and  more  of  their  neighbors! 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y.  ;  I  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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Denning 


Theodoro  Ad 
Service  Expands 
In  Agency  Field 

Latest  in  a  series  of  expansion 
moves,  John  F.  Denning  has 
been  appointed  midwestern  man- 
a  g  e  r  of  Theo- 
d  o  r  o  Advertis- 
ing  Service,  Inc., 
with  headquar- 
ters  in  Detroit.  f 
He  had  been  ' ^ 
manager  of  the  OT 

Detroit  office.  W  4  * 

Theodoro  ^ 

service,  which  M 

was  originally 
organized  to  rep- 
resent  the  New 
York  Post  and 
Bronx  Home  Denning 
weios  nationally, 

will  soon  expand  its  operation  to 
represent  other  newspapers 
especially  tabloids,  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field. 

The  advertising  service,  which 
has  had  Chicago  and  Detroit  of¬ 
fices  for  two  years,  recently 
added  to  its  sales  staff  Jack  I. 
Wagenheim,  formerly  with  the 
Post’s  retail  and  department 
store  staff.  Post  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  Mary  McClung  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  anid  Edward 
C.  Kennelly,  Post  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  is  president 
and  general  manager. 

Prior  to  joining  Theodoro, 
Denning  had  been  classified 
manager  of  the  Post  and  earlier 
a  member  of  its  automotive 
staff. 


Among  Ad  Folk: 

Compton  Activities 
HENRY  A.  MATTOON,  copy 
dept,  manager  and  head  of  all 
creative  work  on  publication  ad- 
vertising  at 
Compton  Adver- 
tising,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  has 
been  elected  a 
veepee  .... 

Eugene  Lessere 
has  resigned  his 
copy  -  contact 
post  at  A1  Paul 
Lef ton’s  to  join 
up  here  as  radio 
copy  writer  ... 

Scott  McLean,  „ 

who  hails  from  Mottoon 

Grant  Advertis¬ 
ing,  is  now  with  the  media  dept, 
as  space  buyer. 

Foley  Is  C.C. 

PAUL  FOLEY  has  been  named 
copy  chief  of  the  Detroit 
office  of  Grant  Advertising,  Inc. 
He  has  had  previous  experience 
in  newspaper  and  advertising 
work  in  that  city,  Chicago  and 
New  York,  and  during  the  war 
he  was  chief  of  the  news  bureau 
in  Istanbul,  Turkey,  for  the 
overseas  OWL  Later,  he  served 
as  correspondent  for  AP. 

Terrill  Joins  C-M 
LEE  A.  TERRILL  is  with  Camp- 
beli-Mithun,  Inc.,  Minneapolis 
and  Chicago  as  account  exec. 


Once  with  Kellogg  Sales  Co.,  he 
hails  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  where  he  was  connected 
with  the  national  advertising 
and  merchandising  depts. 

GJ^.iG.  Adds  Two 

HOWARD  T.  WORDEN  and 

William  S.  Miller  are  new 
members  of  the  Geyer,  Newell 
&  Ganger  family.  Worden  is  an 
account  manager.  Miller  a  copy¬ 
writer.  Worden  will  handle  the 
Kelvinator  account  in  Detroit. 
He’s  been  with  the  movies  as 
an  independent  producer  and 
with  Young  &  Rubicam.  Miller 
has  been  both  copywriter  and 
account  exec,  elsewhere.  He’ll 
work  in  New  York  City. 

Switches  in  Adlond 

JOHN  C.  STEPHEN  and  Mrs. 

Ruth  Warren  have  joined 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  New  York 
City.  Stephen,  who  once  had 
his  own  agency  in  Cleveland, 
will  handle  both  copy  and  con¬ 
tact  work;  Mrs.  Warren  will 
step  into  the  radio-television 
dept. 

Kenneth  H.  Joy,  former  ac¬ 
count  exec,  with  a  New  York 
agency,  has  become  a  member  of 
Hixson  -  O’Donnell  Advertising, 
Inc.,  as  an  exec. 

Beatrice  Polan  has  quit 
Rodgers  &  Brown,  New  York 
City,  where  she  was  copy  chief, 
to  plane  to  Los  Angeles  for 
a  similar  job. 

Nancy  Dabney  Is  with  Hir- 
shon-Garfield,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  as  account  exec.  Comes 
from  the  copy  dept,  of  Macy’s. 

Howard  Linkoff  is  now  vee¬ 
pee  in  charge  of  account  de¬ 
velopment  with  Moss  &  Arnold 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

Marvin  E.  Knudson  is  work¬ 
ing  these  days  with  Richard 
G.  Montgomery  &  Associates, 
Portland,  Ore.,  as  production 
manager. 

Mary  Lou  Gordon  is  drawing 
her  weekly  check  from  Western 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  as  copy  chief. 

L.  Leigh  London  is  creating 
and  exec-ing  with  L.  S.  Golnick 
Associates,  Baltimore  and  New 
York  City. 

Robert  Pasch  has  switched 
from  Alley  &  Richards,  Inc.,  to 
Justin  Funkhouser  as  a  copy¬ 
writer. 

Gordon  C.  Braine  has  joined 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  radio  research.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  market  re¬ 
search  division.  Lever  Brothers. 

Agency  Scoreboard 

J.  W.  MARTIN,  in  ad  biz  in 

Milwaukee  for  25  years,  says 
he’s  forming  his  own  agency 
in  that  city.  The  name  is  J.  W. 
Martin.  Inc.,  229  E.  Wisconsin 
Ave.  He’s  got  Fox  River  Tractor, 
Frank  M.  Wood  Co.,  and  Sim¬ 
plicity  Mfg.  Co. 

Seymour  Kameny  Associates, 
New  York  City,  has  a  new  pro¬ 
motion  piece  out  .  .  .  asks:  “How 
much  does  it  cost  you  to  buy 
a  customer?”  Says  it  believes 
“hokus-pokus  days  of  advertis¬ 
ing  are  over.’’  Swears  the  agency 
does  only  "shirt-sleeved  think¬ 
ing.” 

Deane  Uptegrove,  veepee  and 
creative  director  of  Alley  & 
Richards,  New  York  City,  is 


the  new  chairman  of  the  Four 
A’s  newly  formed  art  commit¬ 
tee,  which  will  study  the  Four 
A’s  standards  of  practice  in 
handling  art  work. 

Joseph  D.  Probst,  of  Henri, 
Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago,  has 
won  a  meritorious  service  cita¬ 
tion  from  the  Marine  Corps  for 
cooperating  in  the  Corps’  re¬ 
cruiting  program. 

J.  Robert  Mendte  has  re¬ 
signed  as  vicepresident  of  John 
Falkner  Arndt  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  be  manager  of  the 
New  York  office  of  Smith  Davis 
Corp.,  newspaper  and  radio 
station  financiers. 

Effective  Sept.  1,  Sweetser, 
Byrne  &  Harrington,  Inc.  will 
be  known  as  Byrne,  Harrington 
and  Roberts,  Inc.,  and  will  move 
from  1475  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  to  larger  quarters  at  10  E. 
44  St.  Edwin  A.  Roberts,  the 
new  member  of  the  firm,  will 
function  as  associate  account 
executive  and  as  veepee  in 
charge  of  art. 

Grey  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  this  month 
commemorates  its  thirtieth  year 
of  business.  The  agency  was 
founded  in  1917  as  the  Grey 
Studios,  specializing  primarily 
in  direct  mail.  Today  Grey  rep¬ 
resents  over  60  leading  national 
advertisers.  Among  its  prin¬ 
cipal  accounts:  Mennen  Co. 

( pharmaceutical  division), 
Gruen  Watch  Co.,  Phillijw-Jones 
Corp.  (Van  Huesen),  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  (Velon, 
Foamex,  Contro),  Lehn  &  Fink 
Products  Corp.  ( Tussy  cos¬ 
metics),  Hat  Research  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Lupton  Is  3 

THE  John  Mather  Lupton  Co. 

is  celebrating  its  third  birth¬ 
day.  Establish^  in  1944  with 
little  capital  investment  and  no 
accounts,  the  agency  now  directs 
programs  for  more  than  a  dozen 
industries. 

■ 

Fiancial  Ad  Group 
Plans  N.  Y.  Convention 

Financial  Advertisers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  have  its  32nd  an¬ 
nual  convention  Oct.  5-9,  at  the 
Waldorf  -  Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York.  Among  the  chief  items 
of  business  will  be  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  proposal  to  change  the 
group’s  name  to  Financial  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Association  and  a 
report  of  a  public  opinion  sur¬ 
vey. 

Daily  “advertising  classes” 
will  take  place  during  the  morn¬ 
ings  of  the  convention,  with  ad 
men  discussing  copy,  planning, 
layout,  etc.  Among  the  “in¬ 
structors”  will  be  Walter  Weir 
of  Walter  Weir  Agency,  F.  B. 
Ryan,  Jr.,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Sanford  Gerard,  Lennen  & 
Mitchell;  Ben  Dalgin,  New  York 
Times. 

■ 

Press  Club  Buys  Home 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  —  The 
Press  Club  of  Charleston  has 
purchased  its  own  building  and 
will  move  into  its  14-room 
quarters  within  two  months,  it 
is  announced  by  President  Vint 
Jennings,  city  editor  of  the 
Daily  Mail.  The  price  was  $30,- 
000. 


De  Shong 


2  Ex-Newsmen 

t.  1,  Sweetser,  Direct  Oil  Drive 

jgton,  Inc.  will  m 

me,  Harrington  Soilthw@C:t 

.,  and  will  move 

way.  New  York  Dallas,  Tex.  —  Two  former 
uarters  at  10  E.  Texas  newspapermen  are  taking 
1.  Roberts,  the  over  key  alignments  in  the  na- 
:  the  firm,  will  tional  public  relations  program 
sociate  account  for  the  oil  industry, 
as  veepee  in  They  are  Paul  Cain,  formerly 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
risiNG  Agency,  Telegram,  and  Herbert  D^hong, 
City,  this  month  formerly  with  the  Dallas  Times 
ts  thirtieth  year  Herald.  They  staff  the  new 
he  agency  was  Southwestern  office  here  of  the 
7  as  the  Grey  Fred  Eldean  Organization,  Inc., 
izing  primarily  New  York,  handling  the  account 
Foday  Grey  rep-  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
leading  national 

mong  its  prin-  Cam  was  transferred  from  the 
Mennen  Co.  Eldean  staff  to  Dallas  as  dis- 
division),  trict  representative.  DeShong 
».,  Phi  Hips- Jones  resigned  as  regional  manager  for 
Men)  Firestone  National  Association  of 

r  Co  (Velon  Manufacturers  at  Dallas  to  join 
),  Lehn  &  Fink  the  Eldean  setup. 

( Tussy  COB-  ■ 

search  Founda-  Fomier  AdmoH 
To  Expedite 

her  Lui>ton  Co.  .  ■  K  ■  i 

its  third  birth-  Foreign  Aid 

1  in  1944  with  ^  ^  , 

'estment  and  no  Washington — A  former  New 

mcy  now  directs  York  advertising  man,  who  dur- 
ire  than  a  dozen  ir^g  the  war  served  as  Air  In¬ 
telligence  Officer  under  Admiral 
,  Halsey  in  the  South  Pacific,  has 

appointed  Deputy  Coordi- 
LxrOUp  nator  for  Aid  to  Greece  and 

f’onvpntion  Turkey,  it  was  announced  this 

^  ^  Department, 

vertisers  Asso-  He  is  Walter  Wilds,  former 
A  Q  t  account  executive  for  the  Comp- 
;  1  ^  XT  ®  ton  Advertising  agency  in  New 
au  ”  York,  where  he  handled  such 

me  chief  items  accounts  as  Pall  Mall  cigarettes 
1  be  considera-  g^d  Procter  and  Gamble  Soap 
al  to  change  the  Company. 

I  Financial  Pub-  Wilds  also  had  been  a  member 
sociation  and  a  of  This  Week  Magazine’s  adver- 
ilic  opinion  sur-  tising  staff  in  the  New  York 
office. 

rtising  classes”  As  Deputy  Coordinator,  in 

luring  the  morn-  the  office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
mention,  with  ad  of  State,  he  will  assist  in  expe- 
copy,  planning,  diting  the  work  carried  on  by 
imong  the  “in-  the  Chiefs  of  Aid  Missions.  The 
be  Walter  Weir  Coordinator’s  office  receives  all 
Agency,  F.  B.  problems  and  requests  of  mis- 
hrauff  &  Ryan,  sion  chiefs, 
d,  Lennen  &  ■ 

algin.  New  York  School-Comp  Guicie 
,  Philadelphia — ’For  the  first 

a  tt  time  since  its  inception  nine 

i5uys  nOIXl@  years  ago.  Everybody's  Weekly, 
W.  Va.  —  The  the  Sunday  magazine  section  of 
Charleston  has  Philadelphia  Enquirer,  has  been 
wn  building  and  made  the  medium  for  presen- 
to  its  14-room  tation  of  school  and  camp  ad- 
two  months,  it  vertisements.  With  nearly  tvro 
r  President  Vint  full  pages  of  ads,  the  August 
editor  of  the  17th  issue  contained  the  news- 
I  price  was  $30,-  paper’s  first  school  and  camp 
directory. 
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Virginia  Papers 
Fight  Against 
Ad  Withdrawal 

Washington  — A  battle  over 


WILSON  MILLS  SOUTHAM  78 
director  of  the  Southam  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  for  many 

years  managing  director  of  the  Washington  —  A  battle  over 

•  S'e  i'f'SS'K 

^gio^^to^^take^  Fairfax^cSuity 

zen  in  laJO  to  take  over  the  supported  by  Washington  dailies 
managemen  of  Southam.  Ltd.  in  a  war  a/ainst  publ  c  oSlf 
Five  years  later  he  retired.  who  are  accused  of  us^ng  their 
Harold  M.  Morden.  47,  associ-  Power  to  place  or  withhold 
.  ate  editor  of  the  Windsor  ( Ont  )  county  advertising  to  influence 
Daily  Star,  Aug.  23  of  a  cerebral  the  political  policy  of  the  press 
hemorrhage.  He  joined  the  staff  Fairfax,  Va.  Board  of  Su- 

of  the  Star  in  1919,  became  city  Porvisors  meanwhile  is  standing 
editor  later  and  was  sent  to  ^  formal  vote  to  withdraw 
Ottawa  as  the  Star’s  parliament-  r  the  Providence  fVa  ) 

ary  correspondent.  He  served  -Journal  in  reprisal  for  unfavor- 
as  a  war  correspondent  during  publicitv  toward  one  of  its 
World  War  II,  and  covered  the  The  offending  ma- 

United  Nations  at  San  Francisco.  during  an  election 

Joseph  F.  Kraynick,  43  snorts 

editor  of  the  Bridgeport  vigorous 

(Conn.)  Telegraph  since*^m7  fs^^htinf  board’s  ^policy 

in  Bridgeport.  Aug  21  Mr  ChurVhFnh^^^ 

Kraynick  became  ill  ‘three  naner 

although  he  tion  ( wLh  inddenln;  Sr’ 

h^  liad  *  coEued^*  columns  of 

ne  naa  continued  to  write  the  county  official  advertising) 

stories  from  his  home.  Editor  C.  G.  Manly  devoted  hil 

Hubert  V.  (Herb)  Preeg,  48,  ^®ad  editorial  to  condemnation 
aviation  and  automotive  editor  of  the  action, 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  '^oes  not  add  to  the  lus- 

Aug.  2L  in  an  airplane  crash  reputation  of  Fairfax 

near  Bryce  Canyon,  Utah  to  have  its  present-day 

Formerly  concertmaster  of  the  P°“ticians  coercing  newspa- 
Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra  counseled, 

and  a  promising  violinist  he  r»  PP^’^^sl’od  minutes  of  the 
gave  up  his  musical  career  be-  "Oai^s  meeting  show  that  Su- 
cause  he  wanted  to  be  a  news-  f^^'^or  Maurice  W.  Fox  made 
paperman,  joining  the  Dailv  .motion  to  withhold  future 
News  in  1936.  He  served  with  advertising  from  the 

the  Navy  during  the  war  ^  explanation 

Frank  F  Frirus  sa  '•  ,  J  oewroaper  had  been  un- 

55.  circula-  fairly  critical  of  board  members 
tion  su^visor  of  the  Holly-  Editor  Richard  M  Sm Hh  nf 
17  Citizen-News,  the  Journal  had  opposed  ren^mN 

Aug.  17,  at  Los  Angeles.  nation  of  Board  ^airman  G. 

Herman  G.  Weagant,  60  Chi-  Wallace  Carper, 
cago  newspaper  artist,  Aug  23  ■ 

£"Shelrwhu*piayT„r|„?^^^  Chairmen  Named 

He  had  been  with  the  Chicago  ,„Pasadena.  Calif.  —  President 
Tm«  since  1929,  except  for  Worth  Wright  has  named  cS- 
1934  and  ^en  for  the  1947  conference  of 
mj  when  he  worked  for  Radio  Western  States  Classified  Adver- 
iivtde  magazine.  He  had  previ-  I*®'"®  Managers  Association 
ously  been  with  the  old  Chi-  28-30,  at  Santa  Barbara’ 

cago  Evening  American.  w  Robert  E 

Raymond  H.  Rutherford,  38  Si^kesman  Re- 

formerly  in  the  advertising  de-  Chronicle;  attendance, 

PMtment  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  plfJnilf.®  ^'^en^erfer,  Stockton 

budnf  55-  former  Santa  Barbara  NZs5>rcss"^^**^’ 

manager  of  the  Raleigh  —  ”• 

(W.  c. )  News  and  Observer,  at  ' 
nis  home  in  Raleigh,  Aug.  16, 
after  several  years  of  illness. 

George  E.  Blankenship,  89 
Olympia  ( Wash. )’ 

Olympic  Daily  Recorder,  fore- 
present  Daily 
Olympian,  recently,  in  Olympia. 

Andrews,  73,  pio- 
Wisconsin 
editor  and  pub- 
Bloomer  (Wis.) 

forrl  K-  illness 

forc^  his  retirement  in  1946,  at 
"11  home  in  Bloomer,  Aug  21 
after  a  stroke.  With  his  father 
the  Advance  fn 
m  1909  became  its 

to  interest 

to  William  Ender  in  1946. 


•  Th«  only  lournsl  giving  tho 
nowi  of  advortisart.  ad^rtiiT 
f^ng.  pubhihlng,  printing  and 
commarcial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zealand 
If  you  art  planning  salts  cam- 
paigns  or  art  inftrtsttd  in 
thtst  ttrriforits  rtad 
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The  Albion 
Experiment 


Three  years  ago  an  experiment  in  farmer-distrib¬ 
utor  teamwork  was  begun  on  a  farm  at  Albion, 
New  York.  Sponsored  by  A&P  and  other  food 
concerns  in  conjunction  with  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  its  purpose  was  to  produce  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  tomatoes  that  are  superior  in  terms  of  early 
yield,  total  yield  and  canning  quality. 

Every  facility  of  modern  agriculture  was  pro¬ 
vided  to  make  this  test  a  success.  Agronomists,  plant 
pathologists  and  expert  farmers  combined  their 
talents  to  create  ideal  soil  conditions  and  new  tech¬ 
niques  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  so 
that  new  tomato  breeds  could  be  given  a  thorough 
trial  m  competition  with  standard  varieties. 

The  result  of  the  latest  phase  of  the  test  has 
been  development  of  three  new  varieties  which  give 
promise  of  becoming  extremely  popular,  for  appear¬ 
ance,  exceptional  canning  quality,  and  high  pro¬ 
ductivity  under  most  growing-season  conditions. 

The  Albion  experiment,  one  of  hundred  in  which 
A&P  has  participated,  promises  farmers  a  better 
return  for  their  efforts  and  assures  consumers  more 
and  better  food  for  their  money. 

It  IS  this  kind  of  producer-distributor  coopera¬ 
tion  that  enables  the  men  and  women  of  A&P  to  do 
the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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Controllers 

Permanent 

THE  Institute  of  Newspaper 

Controllers,  Accountants  and 
Finance  Officers,  in  the  prelim¬ 
inary  organizational  stage  for 
several  weeks  (E&P,  June  21, 
p.  24),  moved  two  long  steps 
nearer  permanent  status  in  the 
last  few  days. 

First  step— collection  of  token 
dues  payments  to  help  in  the 
organization  process — has  met 
with  unexpected  success,  ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  Russell  Sheffer  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on 
organization. 

1.400  Approached 

Mailings  to  1,400  newspapers 
started  less  than  two  weeks  ago, 
and  were  completed  early  this 
week.  By  the  time  the  last 
batch  of  400  subscription  blanks 
was  ready  to  go,  $25  payments 
had  been  received  from  26  pros¬ 
pective  members. 

At  the  present  rate  of  re¬ 
sponse,  Mr.  Sheffer  said,  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  group  may  be 
expected  to  reach  more  than 
200  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Second  move  in  recent  organi¬ 
zation  activity  is  the  scheduling 
of  a  meeting  of  the  temporary 
committee  next  week  in  New 
York  City,  its  final  meeting 
prior  to  official  organization  of 
the  Institute. 

On  the  agenda  for  next  week’s 
session  are;  naming  of  a  provi¬ 
sional  board  of  trustees:  draft¬ 
ing  of  by-laws,  with  provision 
for  various  classes  of  member¬ 
ship,  eligibility  standards,  and 
rates  of  dues;  drawing  and  filing 
(probably  under  federal  law  in 
the  District  of  Columbia)  of  ar¬ 
ticles  of  incorporation;  setting 
of  the  date,  place  and  program 
for  the  meeting  of  members  and 
formal  establishment  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Sheffer, 
members  of  the  organization 
committee  are:  W.  J.  Hemp¬ 
stead,  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey 
Journal,  treasurer:  J.  W.  Gar¬ 
rett,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette;  M.  W.  Kressman,  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express:  Clark  A.  Ren- 
wick,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  ■  and  Richard  H.  Wills, 
Roanoke  (Va. )  Times-World. 

Started  by  Steele 

The  plan  for  a  newspaper  con¬ 
trollers’  association  originated 
with  Richard  C.  Steele  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Ga¬ 
zette.  A  member  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Institute  of  America, 
Mr.  Steele  has  been  "chairman” 
of  an  unofficial  group  of  35 
newspaper  members  of  that  or¬ 
ganization. 

Because  the  Controllers  Insti¬ 
tute's  eligibility  rules  bar  most 
newspapers  from  membership 
and  because  he  felt  there  was  a 
need  of  industrywide  consulta¬ 
tion  and  exchange  of  ideas  on 
accounting  procedures,  Mr. 
Steele  called  a  meeting  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  May  21,  where  the 
preliminary  organization  plan 
was  laid  down  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  40  newspapers. 

Entrance  requirements  of  the 
Controllers’  Institute  include 


to  Have 
Group 

one  that  prospective  members 
must  be  connected  with  com¬ 
panies  with  capitalization  of  at 
least  $1,000,000.  Even  among 
newspapers  meeting  this  re¬ 
quirement,  so  far  as  net  worth  is 
concerned,  many  are  ineligible 
because  of  their  financial  struc¬ 
ture,  lack  of  incorporation,  etc. 

Tucker  Active 

The  Pittsburgh  meeting  de¬ 
cided  to  form  a  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  entirely  separate 
from  the  Controllers’  Institute, 
but  with  the  probability  that  the 
two  would  depend  on  each  other 
for  considerable  assistance. 

A  key  man  in  the  project,  at 
the  initial  meeting  and  since,  has 
been  Arthur  R.  Tucker,  founder 
and  managing  director  of  the 
Controllers  Institute.  Mr. 
Tucker,  who  was  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  for  more  than  15 
years,  is  planning  to  retire  from 
his  present  post  within  the  year. 
When  he  does,  Mr.  Sheffer  said, 
it  is  hoped  he  will  become  the 
managing  executive  of  the  news¬ 
paper  organization. 

Mr.  Tucker  organized  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Institute  in  1931,  when 
he  was  editor  of  American  Ac¬ 
countant.  He  built  it  to  a  present 
membership  of  3,000. 

Before  his  connection  with  the 
field  of  accountancy,  he  spent  15 
years  in  newspaper  work,  both 
editorial  and  business.  During 
most  of  that  time  he  was  with 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  papers,  first 
with  the  Union  and  Advertiser, 
then  the  Times-Union,  where  he 
was  assistant  city  editor  and 
sports  editor,  and  finally  with 
the  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
which  he  served  as  Washington 
correspondent. 

Proposed  Subjects 

Among  the  many  subjects  al¬ 
ready  proposed  for  study  and 
discussion  are: 

1.  Budgeting  of  revenues  and 
expenses  ( in  a  show  of  hands 
at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting,  only 
10  of  the  40  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  were  disclosed  as  using 
formal  budget  procedure). 

2.  Uniform  graphs  and  charts 
( there  is  now  no  uniformity  and 
many  newspaper  accounting 
practices  are  regarded  as  “in¬ 
adequate  and  unprofessional). 

3.  Feasibility  of  uniform  de¬ 
preciation  rates. 

4.  Inventory  and  control  of 
newsprint. 

5.  Control  of  returns  and  al-  i 

lowances.  | 

6.  Job  evaluation  for  editorial  i 
and  commercial  employes. 

7.  Revenue  trends. 

8.  Pension  plans  and  group  in¬ 
surance. 

Although  the  drafting  of  ten¬ 
tative  by-laws  has  not  been  com¬ 
pleted.  it  is  likely  that  every 
daily  newspaper  will  be  eligible 
for  membership.  Provision  for 
a  weekly  and  semi-weekly  group 
also  is  probable.  Dues  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  range  from  $25  to 
$100  a  year,  depending  on  cir¬ 
culation  and  the  number  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  the  member  paper 
has  in  the  organization. 


Guess  whsb  happened  to  the  art  uiorkj 


When  things  are  delayed  in  the  shop,  put  super- 

speedy  Air  Express  into  action — and  save  the  day  by 
gaining  more  time.  Its  use  is  very  calming  to  advertising 
departments,  studios,  magazines,  agencies,  engravers  and 
everyone  concerned  with  deadlines. 

Air  Express  goes  even  coast-to-coast  overnight  —  cuts 
delivery  time  down  to  hours  instead  of  days.  Shipments 
travel  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  Airlines— and  that 
means  air  speeds  up  to  300  miles  an  hour,  and  around- 
the-clock  schedules  to  serve  you  better.  Remember  low- 
cost  Air  Express  is  the  fastest  way  to  ship  things — so  use 
it  regularly! 

Sped^  Air  Bcpress-it^  Good  Business 

•  Low  rates — special  pick-up  and  delivery  in  principal  U.S.  towns 
and  cities  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  Moves  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  .Mrlines. 

•Air-rail  between  22,000  ofT-airline  offices. 

•Direct  air  service  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

Just  phone  your  local  Air  Express  Division,  Railwav  Express 
Agency,  for  fast  shipping  action  .  .  .  Write  todav  for  Schedule  of 
Domestic  and  International  Rates.  Address  Air  Express,  2.30  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  17.  Or  ask  for  it  at  anv  .Airline  or  Railway 
Express  Office.  Air  Express  Division,  Railwav  Express  Agency, 
representing  the  .Airlines  of  the  United  States. 


Fastest  delivery  —  at  low  rates 

Magazine  material  (23  lbs.)  picked  up 
in  Boston  late  on  8th,  delivered  in 
Louisville  1  PM  the  9th — in  iime. 
835  miles  -Air  Express  charge  $5.65. 
Other  weights,  anv  distance,  similarly 
inexpensive  and  fast! 


i927  .  20TH  YEAR  OF  GETTING  THERE  FIRSTl  •  ^9^7 
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How  would  you  like  to  live 

in  a  goldfish  bowl? 


Suppose  you  were  out  of  touch  with  the  world. 

Suppose  you  could  see  some  things  going  on 
around  you  .  .  .  but  had  no  means  of  learning 
who,  what,  where,  and  why.  In  short,  you  would 
be  just  about  as  well-informed  as  a  goldfish. 
It  would  be  pretty  tough,  wouldn’t  it? 

Well,  that’s  not  a  far-fetched  idea  of  how 
life  would  be  without  your  newspaper.  For 
your  newspaper,  you  see,  is  really  you  . . .  here, 
there,  and  everywhere.  Now  you’re  down 
Sycamore  Street — there’s  a  whopper  of  a  fire 
at  Harry  Smith’s  place.  Now,  you’re  in  Wash¬ 
ington— the  Senate  is  just  getting  warmed  up 
on  a  new  bill.  Now  you’re  in  Tokyo— now 
you’re  in  Berlin — now  Moscow. 

Yes,  there’s  a  world  on  your  doorstep  every 


morning  .  .  .  the  world  tucked  away  in  your 
coat-pocket  on  your  way  home  every  evening. 
Like  a  magic  carpet  it  carries  you  to  a  million 
places  so  easily  you  never  have  to  leave  your 
favorite  fireside  chair. 

You  may  move  your  home.  Your  old  slippers 
sooner  or  later  wear  out.  Even  your  pet  dog 
may  pass  away.  But  your  newspaper,  as  warm 
and  as  much  a  part  of  your  life  as  any  of  these, 
is  always  with  you  .  .  .  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
always. 
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Reporter  Is  Target 
In  Dynamite  Blast 


ATLANTA.  Ga. — Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal’s  veteran  political  editor, 
C.  E.  Gregory,  was  the  target 
for  a  terrific  explosion  set  off 
on  the  porch  of  his  home  in 
nearby  Decatur  the  night  of 
Aug.  23. 

Gregory,  who  escaped  with 
nothing  more  serious  than  a 
headache,  said  he  “suspected  a 
lottery  bunch.”  During  the  past 
few  days  he  had  exposed  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  two  big-shot  lottery 
men  in  a  series  of  articles. 

The  explosion  strangely 
enough  came  only  a  few  hours 
after  Georgia’s  Gov.  M.  E. 
Thompson  had  given  the  Jour¬ 
nal  writer  a  statement  which 
was  an  ultimatum  to  lawless 
groups.  The  statement  was 
aimed  at  night  raiders,  goons 
and  racketeers. 

As  the  blast  rocked  Gregory's 
home,  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Journal  carried  the  heading 
“Lawless  Groups  In  Georgia 
Must  Stop.” 

“If  they  come  back.  I’m  ready 
for  them,”  Gregory  told  E&P. 
“The  police  have  stationed  a 
guard  and  I  have  a  rifle  and  two 
automatics  ready  and  Td  like  to 
see  them  again.” 

Gregory  said  he  was  sitting 
in  the  front  room  of  his  home 
at  the  time  of  the  blast.  His 
wife  had  just  gone  to  the  nur¬ 
sery  of  their  four-month-old 
grandchild.  Rushing  onto  the 
porch,  he  said,  he  was  almost 
suffocated  by  dense  smoke 
which  had  a  strong  odor  of 
gasoline.  The  stick  of  dyna¬ 
mite  to  which  was  attached  a 
bottle  of  gasoline  was  placed  by 
the  assailants  on  the  railing  on 
the  front  porch,  directly  in  front 
of  the  window  beyond  which  the 
editor  was  sitting. 

Frequently  a  controversial 
figure  in  his  26  years  of  political 
writing,  Gregory  has  been  lashed 
verbally  many  times,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  physical  violence 
has  been  attempted  on  him. 

Call  the  Doctor 
WAUKEGAN,  Ill.— Desk  men  at 

Waukegan  News-Sun  had  a 
complete  rewrite  to  do  when  a 
string  correspondent  in  Zion, 
Ill.,  called  in  this  story: 

“One  of  our  oldest  residents 
here . cele¬ 

brated  his  81st  birthday  today.” 

The  desk  agreed  that  that  was 
nice,  and  ask^  how  the  celebra¬ 
tion  was  going. 

“He  walked  to  Waukegan  to 
celebrate  his  birthday  last 
year,”  was  the  answer. 

The  desk  said  fine,  but  how 
about  today?  Who  all  was  at 
the  party — 

“He  left  early  this  morning  to 
walk  to  Kenosha,”  was  the  cor¬ 
respondent’s  rejoinder. 

In  view  of  the  man’s  age,  the 
12-mile  distance  from  Zion  to 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  the  near- 
100  degree  heat,  the  desk  felt 
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the  story  was  beginning  to  un¬ 
fold.  Rapid  questions  followed: 
Is  he  back  yet?  What  does  he 
have  to  say  about  his  adven¬ 
ture?  Can  we  get  a  statement? 

“He  collapsed  about  half-way 
to  Kenosha,”  the  answer  came 
back. 

The  now-frantic  desk  pumped 
the  confused  correspondent  for 
the  rest  of  the  story.  How  is 
he,  where  is  he,  when  is  he 
expected  to  recover? 

“The  Kenosha  county  sheriff  s 
office  took  him  to  the  hospital,” 
declared  the  Zion  correspondent. 

The  desk,  sweating  against  an 
approaching  deadline,  said  all 
right,  he  would  call  the  hos¬ 
pitals  there  and  get  the  rest  of 
the  story. 

“Oh,  he’s  dead  now,”  offered 
Zion,  getting  down  to  the  story’s 
lead.  “It  was  a  heart  attack.” 

Then  the  coup  de  grace.  “He 
leaves  a  wife  and  a  12-year-old 
son  by  his  second  marriage.” 

The  desk  hung  up,  and  wrote 
a  simple  obituary. 

When  Duty  Calls 
CINCINNATI,  O.— May  Dear¬ 
ness  is  Loveland,  O.  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer.  A  few  days  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Donald  F. 
Dearness,  Enquirer  telegraph 
editor,  the  phone  at  May’s  farm¬ 
house  rang.  It  was  the  chief 
of  the  fire  department,  saying 
she’d  better  get  busy  on  a  big 
yarn.  An  hour  later.  May  rang 
up  the  Enquirer  and  dictated 
her  story  of  the  explosion  at  a 
fireworks  factory. 

Mrs.  Dearness  formerly  was 
society  editor  of  Cincinnati  Post. 

To  the  Woodshed 

YONKERS,  N.  Y.— Journalism 

and  the  law,  often  sidekicks, 
sometimes  kick  at  each  other’s 
sides. 

A  local  city  judge  and  the 
Herald  Statesman  discovered 
this  when  they  clashed  with 
verbal  swords  over  a  dispute 
involving  a  four-time  convicted 
bookie. 

The  newspaper  had  been 
barking  editorially  against  gam¬ 
blers.  Put  the  bookies  in  jail, 
said  the  paper.  Fines  are  in¬ 
effective,  said  the  paper.  Said 
it  many  times,  for  many  months 
and  months. 

The  judge  read  the  editorials 
and  resented  being  told  what  to 
do  with  the  gamblers  when  they 
appeared  before  him. 

There  would  be  no  jail,  the 
judge  told  a  bookie,  just  because 
of  the  Statesman. 

Mind  your  own  business,  was 
one  of  the  milder  expletives 
the  judge  belched  out  in  court 
against  the  paper. 

While  the  judge  pouted,  the 
Statesman  ran  this  editorial: 

“We  earnestly  hope  that  the 
judge  will  read  our  editorials 


Judge  Files  Suit; 
Beaten  In  Election 

El  Paso,  Tex. — County  Judge 
Victor  B.  Gilbert  has  filed  a  libel 
suit  for  $70,000  against  El  Paso 
Herald-Post,  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  and  its  editor,  E.  M. 
Pooley. 

The  suit  charges  libel  in  news 
stories  and  editorials  concerning 
the  handling  of  an  estate. 

Editor  Pooley  replied,  “Judge 
Gilbert  has  not  been  libeled.  He 
is  merely  making  a  play  for 
votes.” 

Gilbert,  a  candidate  for  Rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  16th  Con¬ 
gressional  District,  was  over- 
whelmingly  defeated. _ 


and  that  when  he  obtains  the 
facts  and  views  the  situation 
more  calmly  he  will  publicly  re¬ 
tract  his  unwarranted,  inflamma¬ 
tory,  inaccurate  and  unfair  as¬ 
persions  against  this  newspaper 
and  its  editor.” 

Free  and  Independent 

SAN  FRANCISCO— How  it  feels 

to  be  a  flight  stewardess  on  a 
clipper  to  Honolulu  and  return 
was  told  by  Syd¬ 
ney  Ayers,  re¬ 
porter  on  San 
Francisco  News, 
in  a  series  of 
four  articles. 

Miss  Ayers’ 
chance  to  visit 
Honolulu  came 
as  a  result  of  a 
suggestion  from 
the  Pacific-Alas- 
ka  division  of 
Pan  American 
World  Airways 
to  B  0  b  L  e  e. 

News  city  editor,  that  a  girl 
reporter  be  assigned  for  the 
trip  to  the  Islands  and  do  a 
story  on  the  duties  of  a  stew¬ 
ardess. 

“Working  as  a  stewardess  was 
interesting,”  she  concluded,  “but 
I  still  prefer  to  be  a  newspaper 
reporter.  You  are  more  inde¬ 
pendent.” 

Having  Wonderful  Time 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  —  A  tipster 

banged  on  the  door  of  the 
home  of  Harry  Anderson,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  Newark  News, 
late  Sunday  night  to  tell  him 
of  an  automobile  accident  “down 
the  road.” 

Anderson  listened  sleepily, 
said  it  didn’t  sound  like  much 
and  went  to  bed. 

Early  the  next  morning  the 
same  tipster  was  back  banging 
at  the  door  and  announcing: 

“There’s  been  a  train  wreck 
down  the  road.” 

Anderson — this  time  —  leaped 
into  action  instead  of  bed. 

In  a  matter  of  minutes  An¬ 
derson  was  at  the  scene.  He 
found  a  locomotive  had  plowed 
into  a  standing  freight  train. 

In  addition  to  getting  the 
story,  Anderson  corraled  a  pho¬ 
tographer  at  the  scene.  Then 
he  phoned  the  office  and  dictated 
the  story.  That  done,  he  jumped 
into  a  car  and  rode  the  49  miles 
into  Newark  with  the  pictures. 

It  was  all  a  great  way,  he 
acknowledged  later,  to  start  the 
first  day  of  his  vacation. 


Father's  Chore 
NEW  BEDFORD,  Mass.  —  Dis¬ 
playing  traditional  devotion  to 
duty,  Stuart  B.  Day,  Nantucket 
Island  correspondent  for  New 
Bedford  Standard  -  Times,  tele¬ 
phoned  the  story  when  his  son 
and  a  girl  companion  drowned. 
The  boy’s  father  also  is  district 
circulation  manager. 

Slow  on  the  Draw 
DAYTON,  O.— When  R.  Mar¬ 
shall  Stress’,  city  editor  of  Day- 
ton  Herald,  was  unavailable  to 
learn  by  telephone  whether 
Moscow  had  a  counterpart  of 
the  “flying  saucers”  he  submit¬ 
ted  his  questions  by  cable. 

Because  Foreign  Minister  Mol¬ 
otov  was  not  an  "accredited  rep¬ 
resentative”  of  the  Herald,  the 
paper  had  to  send  him  a  vouch¬ 
er  for  $20  to  cover  300  words. 

Molotov  did  not  reply.  Nor 
did  he  return  the  voucher. 

Western  Union  was  able,  after 
60  days,  to  get  back  the  voucher 
which  would  have  expired  after 
90  days. 

At  Alcatraz 

CHICAGO  —  Willard  Edwards, 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter 
did  a  series  of  stories  recently 
describing  the  U.S.  Penitentiary 
on  Alcatraz  Island,  the  nation’s 
“fortress  prison”  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay. 

Edwards,  by  permission  of 
Federal  Prison  Director  James 
V.  Bennett,  became  the  first 
newspaperman  to  enter  “The 
Rock”  on  Alcatraz  Island.  He 
was  allowed  to  mingle  with  the 
248  inmates,  to  watch  them  in 
prison  shop,  in  dining  room,  in 
yard  and  in  cell. 

Hale  and  Hearty 
Miriam  Pottle  of  the  Bangor 
( Me. )  Commercial  reportorial 
staff,  was  assigned  to  cover  the 
world  premiere  of  the  film, 
“Life  With  Father”  at  Lakewood 
Theater,  Skowhegan,  Me.,  re¬ 
cently. 

Almost  before  she  knew  it 
Miss  Pottle  was  selected  as  the 
best  looking  girl  present  and 
seated  beside  Alan  Hale,  film 
actor,  to  be  photographed  for 
still  pictures  and  the  newsreels. 
■ 

Sports  Writing  Test 
Renewed  in  Charlotte 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — ^The  third 
annual  Charlotte  News  Sports 
Writing  Contest  which  offers 
some  lad  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  15  In  the  24-county  Char¬ 
lotte  trade  area  a  chance  to  go 
on  the  road  with  the  Hornets 
baseball  team  and  report  the 
games  is  now  under  way. 

The  contest — the  only  kind  of 
its  type  in  the  country  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sports  Editor  Ray  Howe- 
started  in  1942,  suspended  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  while  baseball  was 
absent  from  Charlotte,  and  rfr 
sumed  last  year  when  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Senators  placed  a  fann 
club  in  the  Tri-State  League. 

First  winner  in  1942  was 
Sandy  Grady  who  became  a 
permanent  member  of  the  News 
sports  staff.  The  contest  drew 
several  hundred  entries  last  year 
from  boys  who  wrote  on  “My 
Favorite  Hornet.”  The  Hornets 
supply  the  road  trip. 


Ayers 
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22-Page  Spread 
In  Color  Opens 
New  Sears  Store 

By  Walt  Ingersoll 

Mansfield.  O.  —  Some  two 
years  ago,  officials  of  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.  began  spotting  an 
Ohio  inland  city  ripe  for  a  Class 
A  store,  of  which  there  are  few¬ 
er  than  80  out  of  the  more 
than  600  Sears  stores.  Mansfield 
was  the  lucky  choice. 

One  of  the  zone  chiefs,  W.  J. 
Toole,  Wharton  School  of  Fi¬ 
nance  graduate  and  seasoned  re¬ 
tailer,  was  assigned  to  the  task. 
He  moved  to  Mansfield  last 
October,  when  the  construction 
of  the  store,  to  replace  a  smaller 
one.  was  nearing  completion. 

The  grand  opening  of  this 
Class  A  store,  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  general  department 
store,  called  for  a  Class  A  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  So  then  22  full  pages, 
most  in  color,  besides  numerous 
smaller  ads,  were  used. 

Public  interest  was  raised  in 
a  suspense  series  of  full  pages 
in  color.  A  page  ran  daily  for 
10  consecutive  days  preceding 
the  formal  opening  date. 

Pages  appeared  regularly  on 
the  last  page  of  the  News- Jour¬ 
nal  They  announced,  in  dra¬ 
matic  style,  20  brand  new  de¬ 
partments  and  21  enlarged  de¬ 
partments,  all  replete  with  a 
score  or  more  of  brand  mer¬ 
chandise  from  American  and 
world  factories  and  design  cen¬ 
ters.  at  attractive  prices  made 
possible  by  Sears  straightline 
distribution  methods. 

For  10  days  in  a  row,  the 
color  identified,  and  was  synony¬ 
mous  with,  the  Sears  store.  They 
were  the  only  ads  in  color 
throughout  the  period.  The 
steady  build-up  in  readability 
is  obvious.  It  explains  how  com¬ 
plete  readership  of  the  news¬ 
paper  circulation  was  realized 
in  the  climactic  12-page  spread, 
partly  in  color,  set  in  an  eye¬ 
catching  art  frame,  which  con¬ 
cluded  the  introductory  cam¬ 
paign.  This  was  followed  by 
regular  weekday  and  Sunday 
ads  to  maintain  and  increase 
the  interest  created  by  the 
initial  campaign. 

Once  the  Sears  program  was 
conceived  and  approved,  L.  W. 
Hess,  business  manager  of  the 
News-Journal,  strongly  recom- 


Weekly  Values  Up 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  Country 
weekly  editors  are  better  off 
financially  than  at  ony  time 
in  SO  years,  in  the  opinion  of 
William  W.  Brown,  general 
manager  of  Western  Newspa¬ 
per  Union. 

"Country  newspaper  plonts 
which  formerly  could  be 
bought  for  $15,000  to  $20,000 
are  selling  today  for  $30,000  to 
$35,000,"  Brown  said  here  at  a 
meeting  of  50  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  branch  managers  and 
salesmen. 


mended  the  color  feature.  He 
and  his  staff  worked  with 
G.  R.  McMillan,  who  came  on 
from  Pittsburgh,  in  preparing 
the  pages  and  giving  them  good 
position.  The  advertising  was 
patterned  and  written  to  fit  the 
community.  It  was  folksy  in 
tone. 

The  character  and  location  of 
the  store  justified  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  glamorous  publicity. 
The  store  is  a  replica  of  Sears 
general  department  stores  in 
the  big  cities. 

B 

'Slanderous  Reports' 

To  Be  Debated  at  UN 

Lake  Success,  L.  I. — “Slander¬ 
ous  reports”  harmful  to  good  re¬ 
lations  among  nations  will  be  a 
subject  for  discussion  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  regular  session  of  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  here 
Sept.  16. 

The  topic  was  announced  this 
week  by  Trygve  Lie,  UN  Secre¬ 
tary  General,  as  one  of  seven 
items  that  had  been  added  to 
the  supplementary  agenda. 

Proposed  by  Yugoslavia,  Aug. 
8,  the  item  reads  as  follows: 
“Recommendations  to  be  made 
with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
dissemination  with  regard  to 
foreign  states  of  slanderous  re¬ 
ports  which  are  harmful  to  good 
relations  between  states  and 
contrary  to  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.’’ 

Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  the  leading 
proponents  in  UN  press  discus¬ 
sions  for  having  the  world  press 
campaign  against  “warmongers.” 

■ 

Hindu  Opens  Office 

Lt.  Col.  C.  T.  Dibdin.  who  has 
had  20  years  business  experi¬ 
ence  in  India,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  representative 
of  the  Hindu  in  the  United 
States,  with  offices  at  49  East 
51st  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
Office  will  handle  both  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  services  for 
the  paper,  which  is  published 
daily  in  English  at  Madras.  A 
new  plant  is  planned  at  Bom¬ 
bay. 

B 

iy4-Inch  Column 

Some  London  newspapers  are 
beginning  to  experiment  with 
a  column  1^  inches  wide,  in  an 
effort  to  increase  the  content  of 
their  restricted  size.  Composi¬ 
tors,  however,  are  objecting  on 
the  ground  the  narrow  measure 
slows  down  production.  They 
are  paid  on  piecework. 

B 

In  Sunday  P.M.  Field 

La  Nacion  in  Panama  City, 
Panama,  has  started  a  Sunday 
afternoon  edition,  with  sales 
running  above  25,000,  according 
to  M.  D.  Bromberg  &  Associates, 
publishers’  representatives.  Pan¬ 
ama  American  invaded  the  Sun¬ 
day  morning  field  several 
months  ago. 

B 

Saturday  Off 

Prescott,  Ariz. — Prescott  Eve¬ 
ning  Courier,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  the  manage¬ 
ment.  will  appear  five  days 
weekly  instead  of  six,  eliminat 
ing  the  Saturday  issue. 


Jacksonville  Made 
Newsprint  Port 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — Jackson¬ 
ville  has  been  placed  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  schedule  to  receive  news¬ 
print  direct  from  Scandinavia, 
it  was  announced  here  this 
week  by  R.  A.  Macdonnel,  di¬ 
rector  of  port  traffic  for  the 
Jacksonville  Traffic  Bureau. 

For  the  last  two  months,  750 
tons  of  newsprint  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  each  month,  Macdonnel 
said.  That  schedule  is  expected 
to  be  continued  for  the  present. 

Bubble  Gum 
Contest  Staged 
At  State  Fair 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — A  promo¬ 
tion  currently  being  staged 
here  by  Scripps-Howard’s  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times  is  a  bubble 
gum  blowing  contest  at  the  In¬ 
diana  State  Fair. 

The  event  is  a  tie-in  between 
the  Times,  the  State  Fair  and 
Bowman  Gum,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Each  day  of  the  Fair — Aug. 
29-Sept.  5— children  under  15 
years  of  age  blow  gum  to  see 
who  can  produce  the  largest 
bubble.  The  one  blowing  the 
biggest  bubble  receives  a  bi¬ 
cycle.  Second  largest  gets  a 
pair  of  roller  skates. 

The  two  winners  each  day 
become  eligible  for  the  grand 
finals  to  determine  the  state 
champion  who  will  get  $100  in 
cash.  Other  cash  awards  amount 
to  $150. 

The  Times  had  35,000  pack¬ 
ages  of  gum  to  give  away  with 
more  available  if  the  entrants 
exceed  that  number. 

On  one  of  the  days,  the 
Times  will  stage  contests  be¬ 
tween  father-son  and  mother- 
daughter  teams. 

Art  Wright,  Times  promotion 
editor,  sold  the  Bowman  Co.  on 
the  idea  of  making  the  contest 
a  “big  thing”  in  Indiana  and 
opening  it  to  every  child  in 
the  state. 

B 

Canadian  Wants 
Freedom  Guaranty 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Canadians  have 
no  constitutional  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  H.  L.  Gar¬ 
ner,  general  manager  of  the 
Peterborough  ( Ont. )  Examiner, 
asserted  here  this  week  in  a 
Rotary  club  address. 

Mr.  Garner,  who  is  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association,  urged 
that  legal  safeguards  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

B 

Oldfield  Goes  Back 

Hollywood,  Calif.  —  Barney 
Oldfield,  erstwhile  Warner  Bros, 
studio  publicist,  has  been  re¬ 
called  into  the  U.S.  Army,  with 
his  old  rank  of  lieutenant  col¬ 
onel  on  the  staff  of  Maj.  Gen. 
F.  L.  Parks.  Oldfield  was  the 
founder  of  the  Press  Club  of 
Berlin. 
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Senator's  Story 
Gives  'Scoop' 

To  N.  H.  Paper 

The  “inside  story”  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  release  of  its  occupa¬ 
tion  currency  plates  to  Russia 
was  subject  of  a  special  article 
for  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Evening  Leader,  which  the 
newspaper  hailed  as  a  scoop. 

The  story  was  written  for  the 
paper  by  Sen.  Styles  Bridges 
recently  as  one  of  a  series  in 
which  he  discussed  the  huge 
losses  sustained  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  as  a  result  of  occupa¬ 
tion  currency.  The  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  senator  obtained  his  facts 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 

The  newspaper  got  the  story 
in  the  course  of  a  weekly 
“Washington  Report”  written  for 
the  Union  and  Leader  by  the 
state’s  representatives  in  Wash- 
inton,  Senators  Bridges  and 
Charles  W.  Tobey  and  Congress¬ 
men  Chester  E.  Merrow  and 
Norris  Cotton.  Each  of  the  con¬ 
gressmen  writes  one  report  a 
month  and  the  papers  publish 
them  every  Thursday. 

■ 

Expose  Brings 
Relief  Probe 

Wichita.  Kan. — A  series  of 
articles  in  the  Wichita  Eagle 
showing  a  variety  of  abuses  pre¬ 
vailing  in  this  county’s  welfare 
department  has  prompted  the 
state  board  of  social  welfare 
to  initiate  a  thoroughgoing 
probe  into  the  relief  adminis- 
rtation  here. 

Finding  that  despite  low  em¬ 
ployment  and  good  times  about 
5%  of  the  population  is  cur¬ 
rently  on  relief  rolls  and  wel¬ 
fare  costs  in  Sedwick  county 
threaten  to  become  the  single 
largest  governmental  operation 
in  the  state  of  Kansas,  the 
Eagle  featured  some  seven  arti¬ 
cles  delving  in  detail  into  the 
relief  department’s  activities. 

Shortly  after  conclusion  of 
the  series.  Stanley  Hill,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Kansas  board  of  so¬ 
cial  welfare  announced  in  To¬ 
peka  that  his  body  would  un¬ 
dertake  a  probe  of  the  county 
system. 


TIME 


Installation  Enginaars 
Yes.  it  is  •  fact.  Our 
expert  euaiiieers  and  ma¬ 
chinists,  from  the  most 
modem  S-story  shop  in  the 
East,  do  a  speedier  installa¬ 
tion  or  repair,  assembling, 
rebuilding  job  better,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  one-supervls- 
ory-head  and  no  sub-con¬ 
tractor  system.  Plus  a 
24-hour  emergency  plan, 
complete  trucking  and  rifr- 
kins  facilities  and  —  65 
years  of  experience. 

All  Tkis  Sarvica  Is 
Nationwide 


CENIRI-AHNON  CO.i 
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Argentine 
Paper  Answers 
Tax  Suit 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 


continued  from  page  12 


The  Buenos  Aires  Prensa,  one 
of  Argentina’s  largest  newspa¬ 
pers,  attacked  this  week  the  le¬ 
gal  justification  of  an  attempt  to 
make  it  and  the  Nacion  pay  cus¬ 
toms  duties  on  all  newsprint 
they  had  imported  since  1939. 

TTie  controversy  arose  over  a 
suit  brought  by  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual  alleging  that  duty-free 
newsprint  could  be  used  only 
for  news  editorials  and  signed 
articles  and  not  for  advertise¬ 
ments.  Therefore,  it  was  con¬ 
tended,  the  Prensa  and  Nacion, 
which  publish  ads,  had  violated 
the  law. 

The  Prensa  argued  that:  (1) 
the  law  exempts  from  customs 
duty  all  newsprint  without  dis¬ 
tinction  as  to  its  use  for  adver¬ 
tisements  or  news;  (2)  this 
meaning  was  established  by 
Congressional  debate;  (3)  any 
tax  on  newspapers,  even  if  tem¬ 
porary,  restricts  freedom  of  the 
press;  (4)  even  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises  are  exempt 
from  payment  of  duties  on  paper 
for  publication  of  general  news; 
(5)  the  plaintiff  is  not  a  party 
to  this  case;  and  (6)  since  there 
has  been  no  punishable  action  of 
any  kind  nor  tax  evasion  in 
prejudice  to  customs  revenues, 
the  case  should  be  dismissed. 


cago  Tribune.  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  Atlanta  Journal,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  Washington  Star 
and  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Individualized  letters  and  cir¬ 
culation  maps  have  been  sent  to 
retailers,  together  with  reprints 
of  ads  and  insertion  sch^ules 
and  mats  of  artwork. 

By  use  of  newspapers,  the 
company  points  out,  raincoat, 
topcoat  and  slacks  advertise¬ 
ments  “are  timed  for  individual 
weather  conditions  in  each 
locality.” 

In  addition  to  the  local  adver¬ 
tising,  national  coverage  is 
planned  through  Pic  magazine. 

Agency  on  the  account  is 
Henry  J.  Kaufman  &  Associates, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Fitzgerald  Advertising  Agency, 
New  Orleans,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Harry  Waxman  Co.,  New 
York,  will  use  magazines,  news¬ 
papers  and  trade  publications  in 
introducing  “Magic  Form”  slips. 
Hicks  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York. 


Jack  R.  Still 
Reorganizes 


Oregon  Setup 


Crown  Mills 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  —  Newspaper 
advertising  will  carry  the 
basic  theme  of  a  new  10-month 
advertising  campaign  to  be  in¬ 
augurated  in  September  by 
Crown  Mills,  Inc. 

Newspapers  throughout  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington  will  be 
used,  plus  additional  emphasis 
with  radio,  billboards,  dash 
cards  and  trade  magazines. 

Richard  G.  Montgomery  and 
Associates,  Portland,  planned 
the  campaign. 


Appointments 

ALBERT  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  to  House  and  Le- 
land  agency;  radio,  newspapers, 
and  point-of-sale. 

Also  to  House  and  Leland, 
Flowerite,  a  new  soil  condi¬ 
tioner;  newspapers,  magazines, 
display. 

To  Young  &  Rubicam,  New 
York,  the  acounts  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.,  for  a  campaign  in 
behalf  of  the  retail  pharmacist, 
and  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Division 
of  American  Home  Foods,  Inc. 

Yale  &  Towne’s  new  heating 
unit  division,  which  makes  elec¬ 
trical  heating  units  for  home 
appliances  and  industry,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  James  Thomas  Chirurg 
Co.,  New  York  office. 

Mission  Pak,  fancy  fruits,  Los 
Angeles,  to  Brisacher,  Van  Nor- 
den  &  Staff. 

Zenith-Godley  Co.,  Inc.,  boned 
chicken  and  turkey,  to  George 
P.  Buente,  Inc. 


Pacific  Mills 

continued  from  page  8 


Mailers  Union  Starts 
Apprentice  Program 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Interna¬ 
tional  Mailers  Union  will  initiate 
an  extensive  program  of  stand¬ 
ard  training  for  apprentices  as 
quickly  as  possible,  Walter  J. 
Weissman  of  Cincinnati,  presi¬ 
dent,  announced  here  this  week. 

Weissman  discussed  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  IMU’s  fifth  annual 
convention.  The  program  will 
be  established  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
Printing  Industry  of  America, 
Inc.,  Weissman  said. 

“Former  GIs  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  training 
under  the  subsistence  pay  plan,” 
he  added. 

The  union  was  organized  in 
1943  at  Cincinnati  and  now  has 
more  than  2,000  members  in 
about  40  locals. 

The  Mailers  voted  unanimous¬ 
ly  to  remain  independent. 

The  convention  directed  its 
international  officers  and  local 
unions  to  abide  by  terms  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  “until  its  pro¬ 
ponents  in  Congress  are  defeat¬ 
ed  at  the  next  election  or  until 
the  law  is  repealed  or  declared 
unconstitutional.” 

The  resolution  decried  as 
“class  legislation”  a  provision 
which  requires  union  officers  to 
declare  they  are  not  Commu¬ 
nists. 

“The  officers  of  the  IMU,”  the 
resolution  read,  “are  Americans 
loyal  and  true,  and  the  only 
‘ism’  to  which  they  adhere  is 
Americanism.  However,  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  .the  international  and 
local  unions  should  make  the 
required  affidavits  that  they  are 
not  Communists.” 


Birds  Eye  View 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  of 

Birds  Eye  quick-frozen  foods 
this  fall  will  be  supported  by 
effective  tie-in  advertising  on 
the  local  level,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Howard  F. 
Lochrie,  director  of  marketing. 
Birds  Eye-Snider  Division,  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corp. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  local  tie-ins  have 
been  made  to  district  managers 
and  distributors  in  a  series  of 
regional  sales  meetings.  The 
national  campaign  will  Include 
use  of  magazines,  daily  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  newspaper 
roto  sections. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 


Table  Television 
PHILADELPHIA.  Pa.  —  Full- 

page  ads  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  newspapers  Sept.  9 
and  10  will  announce  the  new 
Farnsworth  table  model  tele¬ 
vision  set,  priced  at  $349.50  and 
manufactured  by  Farnsworth 
Television  &  Radio  Corp.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  the  agency.  • 


Stvled  Warmth 
EMPHASIS  on  the  new  styling 
of  fur  garments  will  be  made 
in  a  campaign  by  the  Greater 
New  York  Retail  Furriers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Scheduled  to  start  early 
in  September,  the  campaign  will 
run  in  metropolitan  newspapers. 
Rockmore  Co.  is  the  agency. 


these  were  premature.  A  stock¬ 
holder-source  assured  E&P  that 
the  second  mill  installation  is 
definitely  on  the  planning 
boards,  and  Baker  himself  point¬ 
ed  to  a  location  available  in 
event  the  participating  news¬ 
papers  choose  to  proceed  with 
developments. 

Production  started  last  May 
at  a  400-foot-per-minute  rate, 
was  stepped  up  to  600,  and  800 
is  the  next  goal.  Daily  produc¬ 
tion  may  slip  to  48  tons,  but  the 
average  is  now  close  to  50. 

“If  a  new  mill  is  purchased, 
it  will  go  at  a  2,000-feet-per- 
minute  speed  after  breaking  in,” 
Baker  said.  •  “It  will  be  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  building  extending  in  the 
same  direction  and  adjacent  to 
the  barker,  which  we  have 
newly-installed.” 

Artesian  wells  provide  a  po¬ 
tential  7,000,000  gallons  of  water 
daily  with  only  half  in  use. 

Transformers  bring  in  Ta¬ 
coma  Light  and  Power  Co.  elec¬ 
tricity.  A  bark  utilizer  is  being 
obtained  to  make  “hog  feed”  for 
the  boilers.  This  will  provide  a 
product  cheaper  than  fuel  oil, 
as  paper  requires  steam  as  well 
as  electric  power.  A  year’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  timber  is  on  hand.  New 
standing  timber  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  future  use. 

Heavy  wrapping  paper  went 
through  the  mill  in  the  first  test, 
but  now  the  golden  flow  of  news¬ 
print  is  as  continuous  as  the 
great  newspaper  presses  which 
feed  upon  it. 


PORTLAND,  Ore. — Jack  R,  Still 

who  has  come  back  into  the 
Portland  newspaper  publishing 
business  since 
he  repossessed 
the  group  of 
community 
newspapers  X! 

which  had  been  * 

consolidated  as  f' 

the  Portland  ' 

Sun,  has  an- 
nounced  a  com- 
plete  reorgani-  |p[|l 

merly  the  East 
Side  Post  until  e,  „ 

Still  sold  it  to 
Sheldon  F.  Sackett,  Coos  Bay 
publisher,  last  March  and  took 
it  back  a  month  ago,  was  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  East  Side  Post, 
Peninsula  Herald,  Rose  City 
News  and  Hawthorne  Enter¬ 
prise.  The  four  community 
newspapers  will  be  revived  as 
separate  entities. 

The  Sun  is  making  its  debut 
as  a  Sunday  only,  paid-circula¬ 
tion  newspapers,  5c  a  copy  on 
newsstands  or  $2  a  year  by  mail. 
It  will  be  published  Friday 
afternoons  as  a  weekend  paper 
and  will  carry  an  eight-page 
comic  section,  printed  black  on 
pink  newsprint. 

Thirty-two  thousand  copies 
weekly  is  the  claim  of  Still  for 
the  five  newspapers. 

Still’s  sixth  newspaper  is  the 
Yamhill  County  News,  pub¬ 
lished  with  a  Carleton,  Ore., 
dateline. 

The  Hal  Moore  Advertising 
Agency,  Portland,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  advertisements  an¬ 
nouncing  the  Amalgamated 
Weekly  Newspapers,  Still’s  new 
firm  name,  have  appeared  in 
Portland  dailies. 

New  advertising  manager  for 
the  Sun  is  Richard  Levy  who, 
until  recently,  was  advertising 
manager  for  Adplans,  Inc.,  and 
prior  to  that  was  with  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal. 


Change  Annovinced 
TONAWANDA,  N.  Y.  — Mrs. 

Ruth  B.  Hewitt  has  announced 
she  will  succeed  her  son,  the 
late  Charles  B.  Hewitt,  Jr.,  as 
manager  of  Tonawanda  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

Mr.  Hewitt  was  killed  recently 
in  a  fall  at  his  summer  home. 
He  was  37.  Mrs.  Hewitt  and  her 
son  had  been  co-publishers  since 
the  death  of  Charles  B.  Hewitt, 
Sr.,  in  February,  1942. 


More  Campaigns 
PROMOTION  of  weekly  10-  and 
12-day  cruises  will  start  the 
campaign  of  Standard  Fruit  and 
Steamship  Co.,  New  Orleans. 
Launching  date  is  not  definite. 


$500  for  Firemen 

Chicago  —  A  check  for  $500, 
awarded  to  the  Chicago  Sun  last 
month  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  for  distin¬ 
guished  public  service,  has  been 
turned  over  by  the  Sun  to  the 
Chicago  Fire  Department  Mu¬ 
tual  Aid  and  Benefit  Assn. 


Haverhill  Suspension 
BOSTON  —  Suspension  of  the 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Sund^ 
Record  was  recently  announced 
by  Lewis  R.  Hovcy, 

The  paper  was  founded  in  15^ 
to  sell  in  combination  with  the 
Boston  Sunday  Post.  It  con¬ 
tinued  publication  at  a  loss  ^ttf 
the  arrangement  with  the  Port 
ended  in  1942. 
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Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima — $.50  par  lina 
4  fines — .40  par  lina  par  insartion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
all  other  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — $1.00  par  lina 
2  fiinas — .90  par  lina  par  insartion 
4  fimas — .80  par  lina  par  insartion 
3  linos  minimum 
Oonnt  approzlmately  Uto,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesdsj  neon. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of  15 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  Box  number  on 
each  order. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
30  day  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


CAPABLE  HANDLINO,  buying,  sell’ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  62,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Olover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


MAT  BROTHERS.Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


NEWSPAPERS — Dally,  Weekly 
RATMOND  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Oalif. 


tHtPersonal  service  backed  with  30 
years  experience  in  the  West.  Arthur 
W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco  5,  Calif. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 
J.  R.  Oabbert,  35  years  a  publiaher. 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Oalif. 


RADIO  STATIONS  FOR  SALE 


RADIO  STATION  FOR  SALE.  Give 
bsekgronnd  and  financial  qualifications. 
Box  8014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  for  sale  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  $75,000  cash.  Write  Box  8056, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Rocky  Mountain  Daily  in  prolific  agri¬ 
cultural  valley  certain  of  large  growth, 
only  $50,000. 

Semi-weekly,  city  of  27,000,  gross 
117,00b  monthly;  potential  daily  field, 
1150.000. 

Weekly  in  residential  city  of  16,000, 
$72,000. 

California  exclusive  desert  weekly, 
$40,000. 

J.  R.  QABBERT 
3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Cal. 


EmTE  OFFERS  profitable,  old  West 
jl^aia  daily,  exclusive  field;  price 
$65,000  cash,  including  real  estate. 
Box  7993.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SEVERAL  WEEKLIES 
IN  ONE  PLANT 

Covering  choice  residential  area  in 
California.  Almost-new  plant  com¬ 
pletely  equipped.  Well  staffed.  Ade- 
jsate  newsprint.  Net  profit  $80,000. 
F«ee  $100,000  with  $30,000  caah 
payment — balance  6  yeara. 

CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
•TIO  West  Blvd.,  Loa  Angeles,  Oalif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


SUMMER  LIST  NOW  READY,  de¬ 
scribing  100  selected  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  for  sale.  Yours  for  the 
asking.  May  Bros..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ONE  OF  TENNESSEE'S  better  class 
weekly  newspapers  in  County  seat, 
no  competition,  yearly  gross  over 
$25,000.  ABC  list.  More  than  2600, 
paid  in  advance,  subscribers;  lots  of 
job  work,  plenty  of  competent  help, 
good  supply  of  newsprint,  above  aver¬ 
age  eouipment,  low  rent.  Price  $20,- 
000.  Terms  can  be  arranged.  It  is 
more  essential  that  we  find  the  right 
person  who  understands  how  to  get 
along  in  a  Southern  community  and 
who  knows  the  country  newspaper 
business,  than  it  is  that  they  have  all 
the  price  in  cash.  This  is  a  real  money 
maker  and  we  do  not  desire  a  lot  of 
lengthy  correspondence.  If  you  are 
really  ready  to  deal,  we  invite  yon  to 
come  and  investigate.  J.  Frank  Bar- 
low.  Enterprise,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  and  job  shop 
with  gross  over  $14,000  priced  for 
quick  sale.  $6,000  down.  $4,000  bal¬ 
ance  in  4  years.  Luther  Broiles,  Sedg¬ 
wick,  Kansas. 


WEEKLY  newspaper  for  sale,  $10,000. 
Upper  New  York  State.  Only  a  small 
down  payment  required.  Established 
14  years  and  always  a  money-maker. 
No  machinery,  but  complete  ofR'C.e 
equipment;  paid  up  subscription  list 
of  over  3,000;  has  many  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  contracts.  Grossed 
over  $25,000  last  year.  Excellent  net. 
Owner  -wants  to  retire  from  business 
completely.  Wonderful  opportunity  for 
someone  who  wants  to  have  a  newspa¬ 
per  of  his  own.  Box  8038,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


WILL  pay  good  price  for  Mid-west 
small  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata,  Okla¬ 
homa  bank  reference. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


Duplex  Standard  Tubular 

Practically  New 
and  all  necessary  equipment 

Available  60  Days 

Box  8032.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE  to  best  offer,  20  tons  of 
17'  and  84'  roll  news.  Can  Ship  Im¬ 
mediately.  Box  7980,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOR  SALE — Goss  round  metal  pot  5- 
ton  capacity.  Catalog  No.  54-E  Serial 
number  13,  in  use  past  15  years. 
Equipped  with  No.  2  Series  T  indus¬ 
trial  carburetor  (Kemp  Immersion 
Burner).  Operates  on  lighting  circuit. 
Expected  to  be  available  on  or  around 
January  Ist.  If  interested  write  Lee 
P.  Loomis,  Publisher,  Mason  City 
Globe -Gaiette,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE,  Model  14  Linotype;  also 
23  X  86  Premier  Press,  handfed,  with 
motor.  The  Record  Publishing  Co., 
Ravenna,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

100  hp.  G.  E.  printing  press  motor, 
drive  and  control  board,  230  volt, 
D.  0.  current.  Box  8021,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

16-page,  4  color  Rotary  Press,  print 
2-4-6-8-12-16  standard  pages,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  shaver,  trimmer, 
metal  pot,  mat  roller,  router,  10  h.p. 
A.  C.  motor,  in  first  class  condition. 
Speed  10,000  p.h.,  immediate  delivery. 
Price  $15,000.  Verdun  Printing  A 
Publishing,  3140  LaSalle  Blvd.,  Ver¬ 
dun,  Quebec,  Canada. 


LINOTYPE  1,  $400,  large  flat  bed 
newspaper  press  $300,  folding  ma¬ 
chine,  $300.  Consolidated  Service 
Company  701)4  E.  Walnut  Street, 
Evansville.  Indiana. _ 

DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16-PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AO  MOTOR  DRIVE 
2214’’  CUT-OFF 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  |  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


GOSS  QUAD 

FOUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16’  OUT-OFF 
D.  C.  DRIVE — A.  C.  CONVERTER 
ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OR 
COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL 
AS  NEWSPAPERS 

Available  Now 
,  BEN  SHULMAN 

FOR  SALE  118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


NEWSPRINT 

Minimum  5,000  tons  monthly  com¬ 
mencing  immediately.  Nagy,  Ellman 
A  Co.,  41  Union  Square,  New  York  3. 
New  York.  Tel:  ORegon  4-5997. 


ONE  Thomson.  Caster  fully  equipped 
with  mats  and  sorts,  20  fonts  of 
linotype  mats.  M.  J.  Miranda,  Long 
Island  Daily  Press.  168th  Street 
on  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Hoe  48-page  press  with  half-deck  for 
color;  4  plates  wide;  2244"  cutoff; 
AC-220  volt  motors;  rubber  rollers; 
double  folder  and  conveyors.  Will 
print  48-page  paper  with  one  extra 
color,  or  16  page  tabloid  in  four  col¬ 
ors.  Stereo  available  if  needed.  Priced 
low  for  quick  deal. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck 

Single  Width,  22%'  Cut-Off 

32-Paqe  Hoe,  2-Deck 

Double  Width.  21%'  Cut-Off 
Goss  Double  folder  22%'  cut  off 
Economy  Tiering  Machine 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  339  Inverness.  Florida 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS,  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  22%',  8  column,  4  pistes 
wide,  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  V  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one 
up  or  32  page  two  up,  three  color 
fountains,  also  desirable  for  printing 
comics,  attractively  priced,  available 
immediately.  For  additional  particu¬ 
lars  write  to 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MUST  BE  MOVED  AT  ONCE 
Goss  Hi  Speed  Sextuple 

A  good  press  for  a  medium  sited 
newspaper,  at  a  very  attractive  price. 
Four  plate  wide  3  deck  (24  pages 
straight,  48  collect)  double  folder, 
23  9/16'  cut-off,  A.  C.  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Equipped  for  tab¬ 
loid.  Can  be  seen  and  operated. 

No  reasonable  offer  declined.  Build¬ 
ing  must  be  vacated. 

W.  B.  PAPE 

Republican  and  American 
Wsterbury  91.  Connecticut 


NEW  MATERIAL — for  both  Newspa¬ 
per  and  Printing  Plant;  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hall  6 
and  8  ft.  Steel  Newspaper  Make-up 
Tabels;  Baling  Pretses,  both  hand 
and  power;  Gluing  Machines — for  any 

Surpose;  Composing  Room  Sawa; 

BW  44'  National  Antomatie  Power 
Outters,  one  week  delivery.  20'  Lever 
Cutters  (80  days'  delivery).  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co..  120  West  43nd  St..  New 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  (Jnality,  82-poond  base 
Newsprint.  15',  18',  17',  18',  19*, 
20',  21',  22",  24',  27',  28*  jumbo 
rolls.  Also  24  z  SO  sheets  in  carload 
lots — Wire  or  phone  yo«r  require¬ 
ments.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street. 
N.  Y.  C.,  Phone:  HAnover  2-0105. 


OFFERING  SEVERAL  CARLOADS  OF 
07  inch 
50  inch 
83)4  inch 

Standard  Quality  Newsprint,  32-ponnd 
basis,  for  delivery  about  September 
15th,  F.O.B.  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 
Write  or  phone:  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall 
Street,  Room  506,  New  York  City — 
HAnover  2-0105. _ 

OLD  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
One  Monomelt  "Plane-O-Plate"  Flat 
Shaver,  Model  B.1.12,  220  V,  60  cy.. 
Serial  $173;  One  hand  Mitering  ma¬ 
chine;  One  full  page  sise  Proof  press, 
hand  operated,  maximum  proof  sise 
22  z  24;  One  Flat  Router,  stationary 
head,  (available  later).  As  is,  where 
is,  crating  and  shipping  charges 
added.  Write  A.  W.  Keller,  PRESS- 
CHRONICLE,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


RECONDITIONED  24'  by  24’ 
Robertson  gallery  type,  all-metal 
camera;  20”  by  24'  65  line  screen; 
19'  Cooke  lens;  three  lamps;  rocker 
etcher;  Wesel  router.  Priced  to  sell 
quick,  $1,500.  Box  8018,  Editor  h 
Publisher. _ _ 

1— S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO.,  Model  171 
— 585  gal.  steel  welded  ink  storage 
tank.  6  ft.  6  in.  x  3^'  z  49'  high — 
3/18'  steel-closed  flat  top — 6'  copper 
ball  float — 15'  dia.  top  manhole  with 
loose  G.  I.  cover.  Good  condition — Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  $100.00.  Write  Ann 
Arbor  News,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE 

MODERN  STRAIGHT  LINE 

Hoe  64-page  press  with  superimposed 
color  deck;  high  speed  double  folder 
and  conveyors;  22%'  cutoff;  DO  280 
motors  and  controls;  automatic  ink¬ 
ing;  rubber  rollers.  Will  print  10 
pages  with  one  extra  color  at  60,000 
per  hour,  or  64  pages  with  one  extra 
color  at  15,000  per  hour.  Available 
about  November  1.  If  interested  write 
at  once. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WILL  SWAP  Linotype  for  newspaper 
engraving  plant.  Write  Box  7998,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
immediate  shipment  from  France, 
minimum  50  ton  lots.  Standard  Qual¬ 
ity  White  French  Newsprint,  jumbo 
rolls,  any  width  desired.  Freight  and 
insurance  prepaid  to  your  nearest 
port.  Larger  quantities  available,  also 
deferred  shipment  if  desired.  Wire 
or  write  requirements.  Box  7807, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TUBULAR  SCORCHER 

Model  "SE”  Electric 
Factory  Rebuilt 

GOSS  SAW  &  TRIMMER 

Ganges,  AC  Motor 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


WE  WILL  MAKE  attractive  prices, 
f.  o.  b.  Cleveland,  on  the  following 
excess  equipment :  4200_  pounds  all¬ 
purpose  type  metal  testing  5.50  tin, 
82.70  lead,  and  11.80  antimony,  cast 
in  Margach  pigs — will  sell  at  25% 
off  current  market;  one  complete 
Duplex  Tubular  Plate-Casting  Box, 
water-cooled;  two  additional  Duplex 
Tubular  Plate-Casting  boxes,  but  not 
complete  since  connections  are  lack¬ 
ing;  Stereotype  Metal  Furnace,  capa¬ 
city  4500  lbs.,  36”  diameter  bowl, 
gas  burner,  4'6'  x  5'  fume  canopy 
included;  one  Linotype  Pot  equipped 
with  monomelt,  both  gas-fired;  one 
GE  underslung  Intertype  Motor, 
DC;  150  full-page  newspaper  storage 
chases,  welded  and  ground,  will  sell 
the  lot  or  singly;  one  18'  flat  Belt 
Conveyor,  65'  long,  -with  5-ply  rubber- 
and-canvas  belt,  driven  by  3  h.  p. 
AC  motor.  Shopping  News,  5309 
Hamilton  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

WOOD  full  page  heavy  duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller  with  A.  C.  motor,  chain  drive; 
Hoe  full  page  Plat  Stereotype  Shaver; 
Sta-Hi  Dry  Mat  Former;  2)4  ton  Hoe 
Metal  Furnace;  48-page  Goss 
Straightline  with  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  for  current  list  of  many 
other  good  values  for  the  press  and 
composing  room.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Co.,  120  West  42Dd  St.,  New  York  18. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  30,  1947 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR JALE 

TO  SELL  OR  BUT  NEWSPAPER 
presiei  write  Qeorfe  O.  Heffelmen, 
406  West  Pico,  Loi  Angelei  IS.  OoHL 


SOUND  VALUES 
NEW  TO  THE  MARKET 

DUPLEX  8  UNIT  Seztnple  pmt,  in- 
(talUd  new  in  1928.  Bright  and  ihin- 
ing  mechanically.  A.C.  60  cycle  220 
Tolt  drive,  aheet  cnt  23  9/16thi'. 
Double  formers  and  folders,  rubber 
rollers,  end  roil  feeds.  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  conveyor  optional. 

SOOTT  6  UNIT  96  page  press.  Direct 
Current  230  volt  drives.  Cnt-off 
23  9/16ths'.  End  roll  feed,  rubber 
rollers,  double  formers  and  folders. 
Well  maintained.  Unnsually  low  price 
for  a  sound  machine.  Available  in 
150  daya. 

Both  presses  can  be  shown  by  ap¬ 
pointment  in  outstanding  Michigan 
dailies. 

TYPE  k  PRESS  OP  ILLINOIS.  INC. 
220  South  Jefferson,  Chicago  6. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

85  Rose  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  T. 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc. 

See  our  Ad  on  page  59 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


16-PAOE  Duplex  Tubular  and  com¬ 
plete  stereotype  equipment;  would 
consider  Hoe  or  Goss.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails.  Box  7974,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


16  PAGE  PRESS  with  stereotype 
equipment.  Might  consider  24  page 
press.  Contact  Milt  Wick,  at  Herald, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magasine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


WANTED 

Heavy  duty  mat  roller,  stereotype 
metal  furnaco,  and  curved  easting  box, 
double  tail  cutter,  and  shaver  for 
23  9/16'*  eot-oir.  Box  7858,  Editor  k 
Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  18%  inch  printing  diameter 
2Hi  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  k  Pnblisher. 

W  ANTED 
*5,  S8,  £14  Linotypes 
Box  8043,  Ed'tor  k  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUT 
Duplex  8-Page  Flat  Bed  Press,  2-way 
printer,  with  motor  and  all  equipment, 
give  condition,  age  and  price.  Box 
7947.  Editor  k  Pnblisher. _ 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  k  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WIDELY  KNOWN  syndicate  owner 
seeks  editor  ns  partner;  confidential. 

Box  8031.  Editor  k  Pnhiisher. _ 

NEED  a  new  refreshing  “keep  ’em 
laughing  cartoon  strip"  t  S.  Weiss, 
8417  E.  147  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. _ 

INDUSTRY  NEW'S  AND  VIEWS 
Inaugurating  weekly  column  of  brisk, 
authoritative  news-comment  on  labor- 
management  relations.  Inquire  Box 
8055,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

FHE  READER'S  COURTROOM 

by  Will  Bernard.  L.L.B.,  starts  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  maximum  reader  interest; 
minimum  space,  wire  or  write.  Arrow 
Syndicate,  10644  Ayres  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  34,  California. 


BIBLE  ACTION  STORIES — Oolorfml 
tnd  dramatic  weekly  feature  done  in 
cartoon  technique.  Each  episode  cli¬ 
matic.  Start  anytime.  Write  ^wall 
R.  Jackson,  The  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  810  Broadway,  Nashville  2, 
Tennessee. 


LISTEN  HERE! 

Radio  column,  advance  news  and  com¬ 
ment  by  established  New  York  radio 
writer-announcer  with  intimate  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  in  the  field.  Sharp 
style.  Available  daily,  weekly.  Send 
for  samples  and  details.  Box  7943, 
Editor  k  Publisher, 


LOST  MY  TEXAS  ACCENT — Some¬ 
where  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Athens.  But  retain  small  town  conrt- 
esy  (with  curiosity)  which  has  paid 
off  in  friendships  abroad.  Ex-featnre- 
and-copy-writer  returning  to  Europe 
wishes  to  write  human  interest  fea¬ 
tures  for  small  city  chain  or  Western- 
Southern  daily.  See  ad  “Inexpensive 
Asset:  Overseas  correspondent"  under 
Situations  Wanted — Editorial.  Box 
7923,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 


MR.  EDITOR:— Will  yon  try,  FREE 
'■f  cost,  my  daily  verse  feature,  which 
‘laa  subscribert  of  8  years  standing! 
.State  when  yon  wish  service  to  start — 
30  RELEASES  will  be  mailed  yon  im¬ 
mediately.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

DONALD  J.  MscCARGO 
60  Weldon  Street.  Roehester  11,  N.  Y. 

POSTMARK,  NEW  YORK  —  weekly 
feature  geared  to  mid-western 
readers.  Samples  and  rates  on  re- 
i|ueKt.  Box  8049,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
Hollywood  28,  California. 


HEWSPAPtt  SpyiCES 

PROFIT-TRAINING  FOR 
YOUR  WANT  AD  STAFF 

HOW  TO  SELL  OLASSiriED  AD¬ 
VERTISING  a  new  50,000-word  train¬ 
ing  manual,  makes  beginners  prodne- 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  hands’ 
tales.  Based  on  nse-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  Newa' 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  In 
U.  S.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avail- 
tble  to  you  if  there’s  no  Parish  k 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
any  separate  feature  ef  Parish  k 
Pickett's  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
iffered  non-snbseribers.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  $25  per  copy. 
I'REE  5-dsy  inspection  privilege.  Order 
‘oday I 

PARISH  k  PICKETT 
Dally  News  Tower,  Miami  86,  Fla. 


FIRST-COME-FIRST-SERVED 

Photo-engraving  school  t^ens  at  Josay 
Vocational  School,  Sam  Houston  State 
Teachers  College,  Huntsville,  Texas, 
on  September  12,  1947.  Mecbanical 
and  front  end  training-New  Standard 
^uipment-experience  craftsmen  tsach- 
ing-GI  Bill  approval  non-veterans  wel¬ 
comed. 

Limiting  first  class  to  twenty-five  non- 
Nice  one  and  two  bedroom  fnrnished 
apartments  at  $35  a  month,  utilities 
paid — No  academic  requirements — IfoT 
application  blanks  and  information 
write;  Josey  School  of  Photo-engrav¬ 
ing,  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Hnntavllle,  Texas. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


PERSONALIZED  .NEWSPAPER 
PLACEMENTS 
Inquiries  Invited 

P.  O.  Box  501,  Y'ork,  Pennsylvania. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVEKTISl.NG  .ME.N  tired  of  big 
city  routine;  medium  daily,  live  small 
city,  has  openings  for  advertising 
manager  and  salesman.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Box  8053,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


.ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  FOR 
DISPLAY  STAFF.  We  want  two  ex¬ 
perienced  men  to  handle  active  ac¬ 
counts,  selling,  copy  and  layout  work. 
Good  starting  salary.  Permanent 
position.  Tell  all  details  in  first 
letter.  Write  Box  8017,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVEimSING  SALESMAN — Young 
man  to  service  list  of  established 
accounts.  Layout  and  copy  writing 
experience  essential.  Opportunity  for 
adv.ancement.  Write  fully  of  your  ex¬ 
perience,  family  status,  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  H.  F.  Bailey,  Adrian 
Daily  Telegram,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


EXCELLENT  earning,  training  op¬ 
portunity  is  offered  an  alert  young 
man  or  woman  with  some  knowledge 
of  and  keen  interest  in  display  ad¬ 
vertising  by  a  prize  winning  ABC 
weekly.  $50  minimum  weekly  pay. 
College  graduate  preferred.  Position 
must  he  filled  immediately.  The  Beau¬ 
fort  News.  Beaufort.  North  Carolina. 


EXPANDING  California  paper  in 
rapidly  growing  city  with  ideal  climate 
needs  experienced,  capable  man  30  to 
50  for  advertising-business  manager. 
.Salary  plus  bonus.  Write  or  phone 
Dean  Lesher.  Courier-Journal,  Walnut 
Creek.  California. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  Advertising  man 
for  position  on  good  weekly.  Salary 
good.  Write  stating  all  in  first  letter. 
Address  Box  7959.  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 


OPPORTtTNlTY  to  head  three-man 
advertising  staff  on  fine  small  town 
daily  10.000  circulation,  in  heart  of 
Colorado’s  most  scenic  and  recrea¬ 
tional  section.  Must  have  good  per¬ 
sonality.  competent  in  layout,  and  be 
an  aggressive  creative  salesman. 
Liberal  salary  and  bonus.  Give  de¬ 
tailed  information  including  picture 
and  references.  Durango,  Colorado, 
Herald-Democrat. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ADVERTISING  manager  for  one  of 
largest  midwestern  weeklies.  Write 
Box  8041.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  expanding  paper  in 
ideal  community  needs  capable  editor 
30  to  50.  Good  salary.  Write  or 
phone  Dean  Lesher,  Courier-Journal, 
Walnut  Creek,  California. 


CITY-EDITOR  reporting  job  possibly 
leading  to  editorship  of  afternoon- 
Snnday  paper  in  town  that’s  small 
but  interesting.  Paper  now  readable 
and  eager  to  stay  that  way.  Give  full 
information  and  send  some  samples 
of  work.  Durango  Herald-Democrat, 
Durango,  Colorado, 


COMPETENT  REPORTER,  preferably 
woman,  that  ran  handle  general  news, 
court,  features  in  a  professional  man¬ 
ner  for  large  weekly  publication. 
Pleasant  community.  The  Silver  State 
Post.  Deer  Lodge.  Montana. 


ODNNECnCUT  morning  newspaper 
desires  experienced  reporter.  State 
age.  married  or  single,  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Box  8036,  Editor  k 

Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER — A  Southern, 
liberal  newspaper  seeks  a  young  man 
with  newspaper  experience,  integrity 
and  a  strict  regard  for  accuracy  and 
fair  play.  Prefers  college  graduate 
with  some  knowledge  of  political 
science  who  can  write  in  a  light,  clear 
cut  style.  Appreciate  full  information 
and  picture  with  first  letter.  Box 

8033.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ENERGETIC  REPORTER  with  a 
small  town  know-how,  ability  to  write 
and  mix  with  people;  this  job  defi¬ 
nitely  is  no  snap  but  is  pleasant, 
homey  and  a  spot  for  taking  lifetime 
roots  under  fair  wage  conditions. 
Write  John  L.  Bowen,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Evening  Telegram,  Herkimer, 
New  York. 


_ HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

DESK  MAN  for  second  spot  on  com- 
bination  city  and  newa  desk,  capaUs 
of  taking  charge;  thriving  city  of 
25,000;  Great  Lakes  area;  prefer  maa 
with  small  city  background  who  it  de¬ 
sirous  of  advancement;  enclose  photo 
or  cut  proof.  Box  8004,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  any 
assignment.  To  work  at  key  reporter 
on  rapidly  expanding  weekly  that 
holds  possibility  of  turning  to  daily 
publication.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
man  between  22  and  30  years  of  a|s. 
Pennsylvanian  preferred.  Write  or 
wire  the  Lehigh  Valley  Review,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania.  Good  pay. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  daily  newspaper. 
Excellent  working  conditions.  Top 
salary.  Want  permanent  man  to  take 
charge  of  five-person  staff  who  would 
like  to  take  advantage  of  living  ia 
university  city.  Write  Norman  Trans¬ 
cript.  Norman.  Oklahoma. 


PERMANENT  SITUATION.  All- 
around  reporter  and  desk  man.  Must 
be  reliable,  experienced,  sober.  la 
answering  give  family  status,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  salary  expected.  Key  West 
Citizen.  Key  AV^est,  Florida. 


RADIO  NEWS  EDITOR — New  Eng¬ 
land  station.  Must  be  college  graduate 
with  reporting  and  editing  experience. 
Give  complete  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  8034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  take  over  news  te^ 
ritory  for  daily  newspaper.  Box  7964, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


THERE  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  i 
good  editorial  writer — one  who  esa 
take  charge  of  editorial  page.  Prefer¬ 
ence  is  for  Republican.  Please  write 
fully  giving  outline  of  experience. 
Box  8U44.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE,  accurate,  girl  reporter 
for  immediate  service  on  local  class 
magazine.  Interesting,  pleasant  ass^- 
ments.  Temporary  or  permanent.  Box 
8057,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


HELP  WANTBD^MiCHAinCAL 


OHltlAGU  community  newspaper  needs 
compositor  $88.60  and  lino  operator 
$90.00.  Nite  work.  36 hours.  Somi 
O.  T.  Union.  Box  8058,  Editor  5 
Publisher. 


ENGRAVERS 

Steady  situations  epen 
for  good  all-around  En¬ 
gravers.  Brand  new 
plant.  Air  ■  conditioned 
throughout.  5  day  week. 
Ziyi  hours.  $2,603  hour. 
Wire  or  call  Homer 
Crone,  Engraving  Supt. 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD. 

Miami,  Fla. 


OPENING  FOR  Combination  Pres^ 
and  Stereotype  Foreman.  Goss  single 
width  3-deck  press  and  pony  auto- 
plate.  Six-day  afternoon  and  Sunday 
newspaper  moving  into  new  plant 
Ideal  living  and  working  conditions, 
progressive  college  town.  State  salary, 
experience,  references.  Record-Chroai- 
cle,  Denton,  Texas. 


PRESSMAN — Goss  or  Duplex  flat¬ 
bed.  Good  salary  to  experienced  mss. 
Housing.  Press.  Lawton,  Oklahoma 

STEREOTYPERS — Metropolitaa  now 
paper  in  one  of  America’s  finest  citios 
needs  several  union  stereotypois- 
Steady  jobs,  five  nights  of  7%  horns 
each  week.  You  can  make  at  least  ^ 
per  week.  Two  weeks  vacation  aw 
first  year.  Address  Box  7888,  Jdilor 
A  Pnblisher. _  . 

WANTED:  Photo  engraver  for  black 
and  white  work.  $70  per  week.  Fin* 
class  working  conditions.  Press  M- 
graving  Company,  814  Felix, 
Joseph,  Missouri. 

HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN^ 

GOOD  UPEsNIaNG  for  m»n  with  cj* 
who  can  sell,  and  is  free  to  tratw* 
Newspaper  adTCTtisinff  experience  ^ 
airable.  Drawinjc  aoeount,  pine  com* 
misHiont  to  $700  a  month.  Write  me* 
PhiUipSo  I.  F.  I.,  Advertiiinf 
606  Lonsdale  Bldg.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  30,  194^ 


help  wanted— miscellaneous 

BEGIONAL  CORRKSPONDENTB 
wanted  for  true  murder  mystery  syn¬ 
dicate.  Box  7982,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

SOLICITOR 

Must  be  wide-awaJte  competent 
selesman.  preferably  with  small  town 
background,  knowing  layouts  and 
merchants’  problems. 

linotype  operator 

Eiperienced  man  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  straight  matter  or  ad  copy, 
floor  experience  desirable,  not  es¬ 
sential.  Unorganized  shop,  three  ma¬ 
chines,  pleasant  working  conditions, 
no  labor  trouble. 

1  Tt| 

Six-day  evening  daily,  city  of  10,000, 
southwest,  altitude  6,500  feet,  ideal 
year  round  climate,  fine  scenic  and 
recreational  region,  offers  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  healthful  living  at  worthwhile 
pay. 

Address  &ox  8026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


elM,  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  merketeA 
^rths  Ktaasner,  13*  E.  40th  St.,  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WAMTE9— 
AMliMSTIATIVE 


wEliL  known  newspaper  executive 
now  assistant  to  one  of  countries 
leading  publishers  seeks  new  connec¬ 
tion  where  25  years  of  successful 
newspaper  administration  experience 
conid  be  made  profitable  to  far  sighted 
pnblisher. 

Hioronghly  trained  in  advertising  cir- 
enlation  and  labor  relations.  Gilt  edge 
references.  Boniflde  reasons  for  seek¬ 
ing  change. 

Some  publisher  with  eye  to  future  can 
secnre  good  general  or  business  man¬ 
ager  who  knows  how  to  operate  to 
keep  black  P  &  L  figures.  Box  8012, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  executive  available  by 
choice  November  1.  Olassifled  manager, 
newspaper  last  5  years,  quadrupling 
revenue,  strong  competitive  city;  ad- 
vertisini  sales  manager  7  years;  also 
retail  display  salesman,  agency  crea¬ 
tive  work.  Interested  any  typo  publi¬ 
cation;  future  prospects  important. 
liOeate  anywhere.  5-fignre  earnings, 
lalary-bonns.  Age  37,  family,  Pro¬ 
testant,  excellent  health.  Box  7920, 
Editor  t  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 19  vears 
Mperienee  general,  retail,  and  classi- 
ned.  Age  89.  A  highly  successful  re¬ 
cord  on  paper  with  highest  milline 
rate  in  entire  Northwest.  Prefer 
pspers  eight  to  thirty  thousand  circu¬ 
lation.  Present  head  five  man  depart¬ 
ment.  Excellent  character  and  business 
referees.  Available  September  1.  Box 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  -  SOLICITOR 
Excellent  sales  record.  Hardworking, 
aggressive  married,  2  children,  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen.  Top  references.  Salary 
and  bonus.  Box  8030.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lish^ 


UNUSUAL  BACKGROUND  of  experi- 
cace  with  proven  record  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Capable  of  assuming  full 
charge.  Now  employed.  Details  on  re¬ 
do^  Box  8039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

__  CIRCULATION 

CTIR(JtrLATION~MAN- 
4UER  would  like  to  make  connection 
Completely 

ismillar  all  plmses  newspaper  circa- 
imooth  operition, 
or%  eirraiatloB,  mor«  rerenne.  Age 
•a.  married  eollege-trained.  Promo- 
Wii  employed.  Box 

™ll.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  30,  1947 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  .MANAGER  for  small 
or  medium  sise  daily  available  Sep¬ 
tember  20th.  Top  references.  Out¬ 
standing  record.  Can  take  complete 
charge  and  gain  maximum  production 
.at  minimum  coats.  Not  a  tloater.  De¬ 
sire  permanency.  Write  Box  8022, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ABOUT  YOUR  MAN  FRIDAY  — 
Search  for  imaginative,  perceptive  as¬ 
sistant  not  hopeless.  Alert  and  inte¬ 
grated,  will  pour  total  energies  into 
ehallenging  detail — news,  feature,  re¬ 
search.  Now  employed  New  York  City 
Daily;  miscellaneous  skills  innlude 
stenography.  Photo  and  further  propa¬ 
ganda  from  Box  8019,  Editor  A  Pub- 
isher. 

AI.ERT  U.  P.  REWRITE  MAN  seeks 
job  with  daily.  Vet,  22,  single.  BA- 
Journalism.  Knows  sports.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Box  8020,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

ALERT,  Versatile,  newggal,  27;  ex¬ 
perienced  metropolitan  daily,  small 
town  daily;  college  publicity;  2  de¬ 
grees;  sunny  disposition;  wants  chal¬ 
lenging  reporting  job;  Box  7908, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

■AS.SET  for  daily,  radar-eyed  young 
reporter  also  able  a.s  copy  reader: 
top-flight  experience  Paris  Stars  and 
Stripes:  free-lance  copy  writer;  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Box  8040,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


AVAII.ABLE:  Experienced  reporter, 
re-write,  desk  man;  eollege  graduate; 
single;  24;  vet:  seeks  job  with  small 
or  medium-sized  daily:  dependable; 
Rot  80.S2.  Vrtiior  A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  Sept.  15— Missouri  Grad 
with  keen  eye  for  sports  and  general 
reporting.  Can  edit,  write  radio  news 
and  editorials.  Art  Goldford  7357 
Chamberlain,  University  City,  Mo. 


CALIFORNIAN  now  editing  in  east  at 
$125  weekly,  wants  California  job. 
Excellent  news  writing  and  editing 
background,  also  effective  publicity 
and  radio  news  experience.  Box  7933, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


pity  kDITOR  local  news  champion 
for  medium  daily,  experienced,  accu¬ 
rate,  speedy,  eivie-minded.  campaign- 
wise,  deskman.  wire,  rewrite,  makenp. 
Now  employed.  Box  8025,  Editor  A 
Piiblisber. 


COLLEGE  grad.,  22.  veteran,  some 
writing  experience,  desires  position 
as  reporter  on  daily.  Any  area.  Avail¬ 
able  mid-September.  Box  7934,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE.  28.  1  year 
experience  reporting,  rewrite,  some 
desk,  editing  and  make-up,  wants 
position  with  California  daily.  State 
sslsry.  Box  803.5.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  young  woman, 
25,  2%  years  experience  general  re¬ 
porting,  wants  position  as  reporter 
on  daily.  Available  late  fall.  Box 
7952.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN.  15  years*  experience  on 
news  and  sports.  Sober,  single.  P.  O. 
Box  1821,  Dallas  Texas. 


EASTERN  REPORTER  (sold  on  West 
in  AAP)  would  like  to  work  west  of 
Rockies.  Now  employed,  has  4  years 
experienee  and  two  degrees.  Box 
8023.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORS:  have  been  writing  daily 
bylined  Sports  story  for  Major  news¬ 
service.  Got  Nationwide  play.  Young, 
single,  go  Anywhere  if  like,  opening. 
Box  8059,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER:  author,  lec¬ 
turer,  teacher;  widely  traveled,  long 
experienee  writing  editorials  for 
dailies  and  magazines,  wishes  con¬ 
tract  to  deliver  dally  or  weekly  un¬ 
signed  or  by-line  eds,  or  briefs  to  fill 
out  column.  Accustomed  to  meeting 
deadline  by  mail.  Box  7992,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN:  Ten 
vears  all-around  editorial  experience 
New  England.  New  York,  overseas, 
Wnshingfon.  wants  executive  edi¬ 
torial  job  on  medium-sized  daily  or 
position  lending  to  same.  Permanent. 
Veteran.  Coliiiiihia  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  Married,  no  children.  Now  em- 
ploved.  Excellent  reff-rences.  Box 
8037.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EDITORSHIP  —  Small  city  daily 
sought  by  thoroughly  experienced  nawa- 
man.  Box  7954,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WKITEUi  with  guts  and 
gumption,  yigorously  Republican  trai 
not  blindly  partisan ;  my  sane-think¬ 
ing,  plsin-spesking  editorials  can  blast 
many  mental  log-jams  on  local,  state, 
national,  iatemational  isanes;  age  51, 
wW  1  yet;  ayailabla  now,  b^t  offer; 
prefer  midwest  or  west.  Box  7901. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HAVE  you  opening  for  alert,  intelli¬ 
gent  girl  reporter  to  learn  top  standard 
work?  One  year  small  town  daily, 
A.B.  degree.  Box  8010,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


INEXPENSIVE  ASSET 


OVERSEAS  CORRESPONDENT  — 
Capable  young  public  relations  writer 
returning  to  Europe  thia  fall  in  order 
to  complete  a  post-war  travel  guide 
will  do  features,  column,  at  stateside 
reporter’s  pay.  No  passage  expenses, 
but  want  a  chance  at  later  salary  in¬ 
crease.  Weil  informed  European  poli¬ 
tics,  history,  tine  arts,  and  know  way 
around  post-war  continent;  traveled 
twenty  countries.  B.S.,  M.A.  degrees, 
can  survive  in  German  and  Italian, 
read  French.  Dependable  eager  beaver 
but  no  sophomorie  flash.  References. 
Box  7923,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  single, 
26.  some  experience  in  Army  PRO, 
well-versed  in  sports,  desires  position 
on  newspaper  or  magazine.  Go  any¬ 
where;  Box  8024.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  CDaduate.  Some  experi 
ence  Ex-Army  PRO,  25,  tingle,  wants 
position  newspaper,  msgssine  or  trade 
publication.  Go  anywhere.  Box  7875, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


M.AGAZINE  EDITOR.  36,  will  con¬ 
sider  change.  Thorough  experience 
buying  and  editing  articles,  stories 
and  photos,  caption  and  blurb  writ¬ 
ing,  layout,  dummying,  etc.  Former 
newspaper  and  AP  reporter.  New 
Y'ork  only.  Box  8050,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  10  years, 
now  38,  midwesterner,  Missouri  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate;  rare  small-city  and 
metropolitan  experience;  reliable.  Pre¬ 
fers  Managing  Editor  hot  seat  on 
vigorous  20-50,000  circulation  daily 
to  present  post  on  larger  paper.  Avail¬ 
able  interview.  Recommended  by 
publishers  YOU  respect.  Box  7976. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  MANAGING  EDITOR.  growing 
Long  Island  weekly,  desires  position 
with  Pittsburgh  pnblisher.  5  years 
job  shop  and  country  jonmaJiam. 
Public  relations  background.  New 
York  City.  BJ  degree,  University  of 
Missouri.  Available  there  after  Sep¬ 
tember  22.  Move  dictated  by  family. 
Box  7902,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  25.000  daily 
seeks  bigger  job.  War  vet,  38.  with  18 
years  experience  all  departments, 
medium,  metropolitan  papers,  8  years 
as  editor.  Fine  record.  College  grad. 
Write  salary,  opportunity  first  letter. 
Box  7986,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Now  wire  edi¬ 
tor  5-edition  daily.  City  desk,  repor- 
torial  experience.  32.  Box  8027,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


MEDILL  Journalism  student  desires 
experience  in  editorial  work  on  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Eligible  for  train¬ 
ing  under  O.  I,  Bill.  Go  anywhere. 
Be  in  New  York  for  interviews  Sep- 
fomher  4-14.  Box  8029.  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


NEWSMAN,  versatile.  5  years  solid 
experience,  dailies,  wire  services.  Box 
7960,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN  with  15  years 
experience,  including  five  years  as 
woman’s  editor  in  town  of  150,000, 
would  like  position  in  woman’s  or 
feature  department  of  cosmopolitan 
daily.  Can  furnish  best  of  references, 
sample  stories  in  ail  phases  of  report¬ 
ing  from  society  to  police.  Spendable, 
35  and  unencumbered.  Box  8060, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  young,  4  years  dsily  and 
wire  service  experience,  reporter,  re¬ 
write,  telegraph  editor,  also  2  years 
weekly  editor,  seeks  permanent  spot 
New  England  or  East  Coast.  Box 
8015,  Editor  A  Publisher; _ _ 


NYC  TR.ADE  JOURN.ALS:  Position 
sought  by  reporter,  25.  AB  Columbia, 
one  year  daily  newspaper  experience 
— rewrite,  features,  editing  AP  copy. 
.Available  for  Interview.  Box  8046, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ ^ 


NO  EXPERIENCE,  but  young,  ag¬ 
gressive  college  graduate  (’47)  seeks 
cub  reporter  opportunity.  Nayy  vet¬ 
eran.  H.  L.  Vogel,  310  West  High 
Street.  Springfield.  Ohio. _ 


PRETTY  girl  reporter,  26,  graduata 
jonrnalism  school,  four  years  wira 
service,  political  and  court  experience, 
wants  job  big  city  daily.  Box  8007, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

K.ADIO  news  writer-editor.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  preparing  balanced  ear- 
worthy  scripts.  General  newspaper 
background.  Box  8045,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

I'sher. _ _ _ 

REPORTER  on  mnsic,  drama,  the  arta 
wishes  position.  Experience  on  Boston 
newspapers.  Box  7984,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

REPORTER,  23,  MA  Columbia,  two 
years  experience  newspaper  and  sadl^ 
publicity  and  Action,  author  two  kook- 
lengtb  biographies.  Box  7876,  Eklltor 

A  Pnblieher.  _ 

REPORTER,  25,  two  years  experience 
on  daily  and  trade  papers.  Rewrite, 
sports,  wire,  features.  Fast  and  capa¬ 
ble.  MA  student  Columbia.  Vet.  Box 
8054.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER.  29.  Rewrite,  features, 
all  beats,  general  assignments,  copy 
desk  on  Eastern  metropolitan  daily. 
Veteran,  married.  Prefers  small  daily 
on  East  roast.  A.  P.  Horrigan,  Park 
Rapids.  Minnesota; _ 


SECRETARY’-STENO,  female,  college 
graduate  journalism  major,  business 
school.  desires  news,  publishing, 
allied  fields.  Box  8051,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


TRADE  PAPER  editor,  top-flight  re¬ 
porter,  news  and  feature  writer,  full 
production,  3  years  experience,  wants 
newspaper  or  magazine  work,  will  go 
out  of  town.  Box  8047,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WEST  COAST  job  sought  by  reporter 
with  5  years  solid  experience  includ¬ 
ing  city  hall,  feature  writing,  all 
beats,  copy  desk.  Single,  30.  Box 
8016,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATION  W 
MECHANICAL 


DUPLEX  TUBULA*  FOREJAAll 
Pressman-Stsreotyper,  now  wploysA. 
desires  position  on  progressivs  dallT. 
Union,  Married.  Rsferences.  Box  791p, 
Editor  A  I^blishsr. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Full  knowledge  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  and  union  operations.  15  years 
last  position.  Temperate  habits.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Available  after  September  15th. 
Box  8048,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIOW  WA»nD— 
PHOTOGRAPHBHS 


PHOTOGRAPHER — age  34,  married, 
presently  employed  large  magazine 
publisher.  Experienced  covers,  illus¬ 
trations,  black  and  white,  color.  Also 
10  years  as  news  photographer  with 
major  news  picture  syndicate.  Will 
travel.  Box  7989,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITDATUMB  W 
PUBLIC  RELATIOMS 

FLORIDA  PUBLICITY  job  wanted  by 
newspaper-trained  writer,  editor,  pho- 
tojfrapher  ■whose  work  is  tops  and 
will  help  sell  YOUR  product.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  by  state  PR  office,  but  want 
more  money,  opportunity.  Afre  32, 
married,  childless,  college.  Write  or 
wire  Box  8042.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Director.  16 
years  experienee  all  media.  Outstand¬ 
ing  record  of  accomplishment.  Now 
operating  own  agency.  Wants  chal¬ 
lenging  national  opportunity  at  five 
fitrures.  Box  7950,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  Blytheville  Ministerial  Al¬ 
liance  in  cooperation  with  the 
Blytheville  (Ark.)  Courier  News 
recently  conducted  a  short 
course  on  Church  News  Writing 
for  members  of  local  congrega¬ 
tions.  In  the  effort  to  further 
encourage  church  leaders  to  sub¬ 
mit  more  news  items  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  their  local  paper, 
James  L.  Verhoeff,  editor  of  the 
Courier  News,  has  written  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  “Writing 
Church  News.”  It  goes  into  the 
ABCs  of  writing  news  for  a 
newspaper  and  is  applicable  also 
to  women's  clubs,  educational 
organizations  and  civic  groups. 

Mr.  Verhoeff’s  efforts  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  other 
editors  in  the  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  similar  projects  may 
be  undertaken. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
pamphlet  to  make  skilled  news 
writers  out  of  church  leaders, 
etc.,  but  to  give  them  some 
standards  to  use.  It  stresses  the 
essentials  of  a  good  news  story 
— the  five  Ws — and  the  use  of  a 
typewriter  for  double-spaced 
copy.  It  cautions  against  the 
use  of  nicknames,  and  stresses 
accuracy  in  names  and  facts. 

“Writing  the  first  paragraph 
is  the  hardest  part  of  putting  a 
news  item  on  paper,”  it  says. 
“Always  give  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  facts  ahead  of  less  relevant 
information,”  etc. 

“Writing  a  news  item  is  like 
a  swimmer  diving  into  the  deep¬ 
est  part  of  the  pool  and  then 
working  out  into  the  shallow 
water  to  cover  the  area  thor¬ 
oughly.  Never  wade  into  a 
news  item  as  a  swimmer  might 
cautiously  enter  a  cold  pool  at 
the  most  shallow  point.  Dive 
into  the  item.  Grab  the  biggest 
and  most  interesting  facts  first, 
then  pick  up  facts  of  lesser  im¬ 
portance.  Always  stick  to  the 
facts  because  accuracy  is  of  the 
first  importance.” 

Similar  plain  talk  appears 
throughout  the  pamphlet.  An 
avalanche  of  small  items  is  pos¬ 
sible,  the  editor  states,  if  church 
leaders  and  others  would  have 
a  little  news  consciousness  and 
develop  the  right  news  angles. 
“It  is  not  news  that  a  church 
has  prayer  meeting  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  night.  It  is  news  that 
such  services  are  to  be  inaugu¬ 
rated,  or  discontinued  for  lack 
of  attendance.  It  is  news  when 
the  church  has  a  special  speak¬ 
er,"  etc. 

On  the  value  of  speed  in  cov¬ 
ering  news  and  providing  it  to 
the  newspapers,  the  pamphlet 
warns  against  two-day-old  items 
and  urges  the  use  of  the  tele¬ 
phone.  “If  you  are  inclined  to 
discount  the  importance  of  the 
time  element  in  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  news,  consider  the  speed 
with  which  world  news  gets  into 
your  daily  paper.  Should  we 
expect  an  editor  to  use  some¬ 
thing  of  minor  importance  that 
happened  last  week  when  he  has 
important  events  from  all  over 
the  world  at  his  fingertips?” 

The  12-page  booklet  should 
prove  valuable  to  the  Courier 
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News  and  its  local  groups  from 
which  it  is  seeking  more  news. 
It  should  also  be  of  interest  to 
all  other  newspapers,  daily  and 
weekly,  that  do  not  have  staffs 
large  enough  to  cover  all  local 
functions  personally  and  are 
forced  to  rely  on  contributed 
material. 

*  «  « 

ON  THE  other  side  of  the  fence, 

all  sorts  of  organizations  are 
suddenly  becoming  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  improved  relations 
with  the  press.  Whereas,  the 
pamphlet  just  mentioned  was 
issu^  by  a  newspaper  and  de¬ 
signed  to  enlist  the  aid  of  local 
groups,  similar  publications  are 
being  designed  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  local  groups,  similar  publica¬ 
tions  are  being  issued  by  large 
commercial  organizations  to  fos¬ 
ter  better  press  relations  all 
down  the  line. 

The  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  recently  did  a  bang-up  job 
in  this  regard.  (Shop  Talk,  May 
31.)  Two  others  are  just  out: 
one  from  the  American  Meat  In¬ 
stitute,  the  other  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fire  Protection  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  NFPA  effort  is  a  “Public 
Relations  Manual  for  Fire  De¬ 
partments”  and  explains  meth¬ 
ods  of  presenting  fire  depart¬ 
ment  ideas  and  problems  to  the 
public  through  press,  radio, 
magazines,  posters,  advertising, 
local  club  activities,  etc.  In  so 
doing  it  also  develops  the  proper 
way  to  write  a  news  story,  how 
to  deal  with  reporters,  ^itors, 
etc.  “Always  receive  newspa¬ 
per  reporters  courteously  re¬ 
gardless  of  your  personal  feel¬ 
ings  toward  them.  Remember 
they  come  to  see  you  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Department  and 
not  as  an  individual.  .  .  .  Never 
deceive  reporters.  .  .  .  Make 
every  effort  to  give  reporters 
any  information  they  may  de¬ 
sire,  even  if  it  seems  a  waste 
of  time.  .  .  .  Take  them  into  your 
confidence  whenever  possible,” 
etc.  These  are  some  of  the 
things  recommended. 

The  Meat  Institute  booklet 
urges  better  public  relations 
and  press  relations  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  packing  organizations. 
Here  again,  as  with  the  NFPA 
pamphlet,  the  elements  of  a 
good  news  story  are  explained 
along  with  the  necessity  for 
remembering  the  five  Ws.  It 
emphasizes  that  the  press  wants 
news  and  the  newspapers  try 
to  be  fair  in  its  presentation 
but  they  are  sometimes  prevent¬ 
ed  from  doing  so  because  of 
their  inability  to  get  all  the 
facts. 

“It  is  vitally  necessary  that 
every  unit  in  the  industry  have 
some  member  of  its  organization 
qualified  to  discuss,  when  the  oc¬ 
casion  requires  it,  the  problems 
of  the  company,”  the  Institute 
recommends.  “He  should  be 
available  to  newspapermen  at 
all  times.  He  must  be  someone 
who  can  cultivate  and  hold  their 
confidence  and  respect.  This 
person  should  hold  a  respon¬ 
sible  position  in  the  organiza- 


CHALK  TALKING 

Daniel  Bishop,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times  editorial  cartoonist, 
gives  a  demonstration  lecture  at 
the  City  Art  Museum. 

tion,  and  he  should  be  entrust¬ 
ed  with  information  upon  which 
your  company’s  policies  and 
plans  are  based.  Unless  this  is 
done,  the  person  charged  with 
the  task  of  holding  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  friendship  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  not  in  a  fair  position  to 
deal  with  the  press,  or  others, 
or  able  to  extend  your  com¬ 
pany’s  good  will.  Of  course, 
the  spokesman  for  a  company 
should  talk  for  publication  only 
when  news  is  involved  or  when 
the  company  is  asked  for  fac¬ 
tual  material.” 

We  don’t  know  whether  pam¬ 
phlets  like  these  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  news  re¬ 
leases  from  the  organizations 
receiving  them.  They  may,  and 
we  hope  they  will,  result  in 
more  favorable  attitudes  toward 
the  reporters. 

At  best,  they  indicate  a  grow¬ 
ing  awareness  on  the  part  of  big 
business  and  citizen  -  supported 
organizations  of  the  necessity 
of  making  themselves  available 
to  the  press  and  the  importance 
of  telling  the  facts  to  the  public. 
It  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
decline  of  the  old  attitude  that 
what  a  large  organization  does 
is  none  of  the  press’  or  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  business. 

■ 

300  At  Picnic 

Lincoln,  Neb. — More  than  300 
employes  of  the  Lincoln  State 
Journal  and  their  families  at¬ 
tended  the  Journal’s  annual  pic¬ 
nic  Aug.  17. 


PM  Presents 
Analysis  oi 
Its  Readers 

Responsiveness  of  readers  is 
the  chief  point  stressed  in  a 
presentation  for  advertisers  just 
completed  for  PM  by  Harry 
Hayden  Co.  and  Hooper  Holr^ 
Bureau. 

’The  study  was  based  on  a 
questionnaire  mailed  and  handed 
to  readers  on  a  proportionate 
basis.  Of  7,659  questionnaires 
distributed,  2,741  (38%)  were 
filled  in  and  returned  by  maji 
without  benefit  of  premium  or 
inducement.  Of  these  each  t^th; 
return  was  checked  personally. 
The  sampling  represents  2.6%  ofi 
PM’s  latest  ABC  city  zone  daily 
and  Sunday  circulation.  { 

Results  from  the  respondents 
to  the  questionnaire  were  used, 
to  describe  PM  readers  in  the 
presentation,  as:  60.1  maiM 
four  out  of  five  under  45  years 
of  age;  52.3%  between  the  ages* 
of  20  to  30  ( or  double  the  popu¬ 
lation  average  in  that  bracket);! 
members  of  families  of  3.1  per¬ 
sons,  which  more  likely  than 
not  include  at  lea-st  one  more 
wage  earner. 

Home  Paper 

Of  the  respondents  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  93.6%  reported  taking 
PM  hpme,  although,  as  the  sur¬ 
vey  pointed  out,  “PM  is  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper.”  The  question¬ 
naires  uncovered  a  surprisingly 
high  average  of  college  grad¬ 
uates,  60%  as  compared  to  the 
U.S.  average  of  10%.  Only 
54.2%  of  respondents  were 
married. 

To  the  query  in  the  question¬ 
naire,  “What  interests  you  par¬ 
ticularly  in  PM?”  84.3%  an¬ 
swered  editorial  comment,  76.7% 
independent  point  of  view,  65.1% 
aggressiveness  and  60.6%  news 
reporting. 

New  Rote  Card  Issued 

Readership  of  other  newspa¬ 
pers  by  PM’s  reader  sampling 
ranged  from  54.3%  who  read 
the  Times  (20.3%  regularly)  to 
2.8%  reading  the  Daily  Worker 
(1.1%  regularly)  and  smaller 
than  1%  readership  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  dailies. 

After  nine  months  of  adver¬ 
tising,  begun  on  a  flat  rate  basis. 
PM  has  issued  a  new  rate  card 
containing  graduated  rates  for 
annual  linage  and  space  used  by 
retail  stores. 

During  the  first  seven  months 
of  advertising,  through  Ma^SO. 
the  newspaper  ran  672,749  utw 
of  advertising  and  a  total  of 
18,999  individual  ads,  accoidiaf 
to  Advertising  Manager  Loais 
Frenkel. 


Questions  Require 


— 

‘Deep-Sea  Diving  \ 


The  queries  newspaper  readers  send  in  (*  ** 
far  as  from  the  eternal  stars  to  ocean  depths. 
The  human  mind’s  curiosity  and  thirst  fer 
knowledce  works  that  way.  And  answerM 
such  questions  is  symbolized  by  the 
lines,  workers  above  and  below,  pumps  sad 
what-not,  of  the  diver.  You  cotta  t“  "••P 
for  the  correct  replies.  The  Haskin  Inlsr- 
mation  Service,  Washincton,  D.  C.,  coasts 
up  with  answers  that  end  controversies. 


Tht  Fall  Rivar  HtraU-Nawa  ( E-3$,S72)hM 
rtnawad  is  confroct  for  Ths  Hnkin  Ssrsits, 
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PANEL  PARCEL 


...  an  entirely  new  departure  in  cartoon  syndication,  based  on 
time-tested  principles  of  newspaper  editorship. 

. . .  offers  never-before-published  gag  panels,  drawn  by  seven 
different  artists,  each  one  a  top  man  in  his  field,  as  demonstrated 
by  frequency  of  appearance  in  the  great  mass  circulation  maga- 
lines  — ''The  Saturday  Evening  Post,"  "Collier's,"  "Ladies'  Home 
Journal,"  "Woman's  Home  Companion,"  "American."  Their 
work,  alone,  accounted  for  more  than  13%  of  all  cartoons  in 
these  publications  during  the  past  three  years  .  .  .  although  a 
total  of  235  artists  were  represented.  ‘ 

r-- - \ 


FRANK  .OWEN 


'Surely  not  her  Mtnfjf, 


RODr.EY  de  SARR 


JEFFERSON  MACHAMER 


REAS', fR  KELLER 


NATERIAI  .  .  .  frtthly  •dited  for  n«w$pap«r  readership,  by  the  Syndicate  whose  car- 
id  other  features  have  already  helped  build  the  biggest  circulations  in  the  two  biggest 


cities  in  America. 


O  FIEXIBIIITT . .  .  With  PANEL  PARCEL  gees  the  autheriiation  to  print  cartoons  to  meet  the 
individual  day-to-day  requirements  of  your  paper.  You  may  run  one  each  day,  bunch  up  several 
on  the  week  end,  or  distrflsute  them  any  way  you  like. 


TOM  HENDERSON 


"2  READERSHIP...  Top  a  new  source  of  circulation  for  your  newspaper  from  among  more  than 
17  million  magaxine  readers,  most  of  whom  are  already  ardent  fans  of  the  big  names  behind 
PANEL  PARCEL 


ADVERTISINv  .  .  .  Prospective  advertisers  are  prompt  to  recognize  the  value  of  a  medium 
■  that  can  command  this  kind  of  devoted  readership.  If  you  doubt  it,  glance  through  the  ad  pages 
of  the  above-mentioned  magazinesl 


PROMOTION  ...  Though  PANEL  PARCEL  seifs  itsmif  to  readers  and  udvertisers,  alike  .  .  . 
you  can  still  count  on  us  for  regular  releases  of  "house"  ads,  news  fillers,  biographical  material, 
photos,  etc.,  to  assist  yo«  in  any  special  promotion. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  RIGHT  AWAY,  WHILE 
PANEL  PARCEL  IS  STILL  OPEN  IN  YOUR  TERRITORY 

Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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Sometimes  it’s  difficult  to  reach  the  active,  wide-awake 
portion  of  a  market.  But  in  Cincinnati  it’s  a  cinch.  Juj| 
use  the  Cincinnati  Post — the  paper  that’s  edited  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  active  half  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Post  reaches  155,000  families  who  areyoung-ia. 
heart  and  open-minded  to  new  ideas  and  new  producti 
They’re  mostly  younger  readers  who  are  actively  in  the 
market  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise — and  they’re  the 
kind  of  people  who  actively  respond  to  advertising. 

When  you  use  The  Post,  you’re  reaching  57%  of  df 
families  in  Cincinnati  .  .  .  and  you’re  concentrating  on 
the  active  half  who  make  your  advertising  p-r-o-d-u-c-e! 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  .  .  .  WorU  Tthgnm  COlUMBUS . CiSnfr 

aEVKAND . Pr»u  ONaNNATI . Past 

PITTSBUROH . Pnu  KENTUCKY . Poit 

SAN  FRANQSCO . N*wi  Covingfon  tdilion,  CiiKHmofi  Po$t 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timn$  KNOXVILLE  ....  Ntwi-Untintf 


Notiono/  AdvtrHting  Dmparhmnf 


230  Park  AvamM  •  Nm>  Ya 


DENVER . Pocky  Ml.  Nowt  EVANSVILLE . Pnu 

BIRMINGHAM . Poll  HOUSTON . Praii 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commoreial  Appaol  FORT  WORTH . Pnu 

MEMPHIS . Proii-Scmilar  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuno 

WASHINGTON . Nowi  EL  PASO . Horald  Potl 

CMcoga  •  Son  Francitce  •  Dalreil  •  Cincinnoli  •  Philodalphia  •  Fort  Worth 


